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Gorham Manufacturing Co., 
LT SreSiirarEses, 
Broadway & 19th St., NEW YORE. 


Silverware for Hotel, Club and Dining Car Service. 


The Tableware for use in club service 
should be of the most substantial character 
in manufacture, of good design and correct 
proportion. The GORHAM Plated Ware 
has almostexclusively been adopted by the 
first-class houses, as possessing not only 
those qualities but because it has been 
found the most economical forthe purpose. 
This now celebratsd ware has been on the 
market for 25 yearsand during that time 
has maintained the reputation of being the 


FINEST AND MOST DURABLE WARE MADE. 

The borders, bezels and all mounts are 
silver soldered, and all joints are made 
from one solid piece. New and attractive 
forms are being constantly added to the 
assortment. 
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SHIFFLER BRIDGE CoO., 


Main Office and Works: 


Forty-Eighth Street and A. V. R. R., 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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IRON CLAD PAINT CO., 


Office, No. 3 Chase Bld’zg, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


No.1, Rossie Red. No. 3, Brown Purple. 
“2, Light Brown. *“ 4, Brown. 
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Trade Mark patented. Paint patented. 
Standard Bridge Paint adopted by N. P. 8. & 


RAND, McNALLY & CO.’S 


CELEBRATHD 


INDEXED POCKET MAPS 


— = 
Every State and Territory, 
Revised to Date. 
PRICE 25 CENTS EACH. 


F¥or sale everywhere. 
RAND, MCNALLY & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 
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For Steam Pipes, Boilers, etc. 
Refrigerator Car Orders a specialty. 


ALLEGHENY CITY, PA. 
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BOGUE & MILLS M’F’G CO. 


MANUFACTURER 


Bogue & Mills System eemaiis Lever 
and Cable Gates for Railroad Crossings. 
The Rogue & Mills’ Pneumatic G 


paseo’ tn 580 COnetrnction thes 
made, therefore less liable eto 

The Bogue & Mills h nly Pneumatic Gate 
that locks itsarms down nd well as upand that 
operates its arms together against strong winds. 
This isa very essential point to consider, as we can 
show where accidents have occurred where one 
arm had come down into position and the other 
but partly down, thus allowing teams to pass 
through and under the arm on to the tracks. 
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Of the Western Roads Exten- 
sively Using Our Gates, 
We refer you to the 


Chicago & Northwestern; 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; 

Chicago & Western Indiana; 

Northern Pacific; 

Chicago & Grand Trunk; 

Illinois Central; 
Chicago & West Michigan; 
Chicago, St. Louis & Pittsburgh; 
Chicago & Alton; 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois; 
Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago; 
Union Pacific System. 

Correspondence solicited. 


Office, 218 La Salle St., CHICAGO, TU. 























BILLINGS, MONTANA, 


The county seat of Yellowstone County, 


The greatest wool market in the United States, 


Lhe depot of supplies for the Yellowstone Valley, 


The junction point of the Northern Pacific, the Rocky Fork Branch of 
the N. P., and the Burlington & Missouri R. R. 


No other railroad within 250 miles. 
400 square miles of agricultural country tributary to the town. 


The best qualities of brick and sandstone for building purposes. 
Unlimited water supply. 

Over 200 miles of irrigating ditches in the county. 

Five tons of alfalfa average yearly yield per acre. 


1,215 bushels of potatoes raised on one acre of land in this valley in 
1892, THE PROOF OF THE SUCCESS OF IRRIGATION. 


Water rent cheap, with lots of magnificent farming land for sale at 
from $4 to $15 per acre ata distance of from five to ten miles from 
railroad. 

Desirable location for flouring mill, oat meal mill, linseed oil mill. 
starch factory, paper mill, smelters and numerous other enterprises. 


Fuel very cheap, being adjacent to the largest and best coal fields in 
Montana. 

Great facilities for diversified farming. 

A family independent on 40 acres. 


For full particulars, prices of land, etc., address 


I. D. O'DONNELL, Sec. Minn. & Mont. Land and Imp. Co.; 
AUSTIN NORTH CoO., Real Estate Agents; 
BILLINGS REALTY Co.; P. YEGEN & CO., General Merchandise; 
THOS: COLLINS, Manufacturer, 
BILLINGS WATER POWER Co., 
PIRST NATIONAL BANE, 
Billings, Montana. 














Dakota Fuel for Dakota People 
LIGNITE COAL. 
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This is the coal that is found in such abundance west of the Missouri 
River, and has for years been the principal fuel used by the people in this section. 
It is the object of this issue to impress upon ALL DAKOTA PEOPLE that this is the 
BEST and CHEAPEST fuel for them to use for all purposes. 


tor Family Wse. 


It is only necessary to refer to 95 per cent of the people of Mandan, Bismarck and other Missouri Valley towns 
to confirm that Lignite is highly satisfactory and is the most economical fuel. It burns well and gives satisfaction in 


furnaces, ranges and base and surface heaters that are constructed with large air-flues and small barred grates, 


=~ or Manufacturing. 


We have obtained the permission of the North Dakota Milling Association to use its name in connection with the 
experiments this Association has made in the burning of our Lignite Coal ia manufacturing plants. These experi- 
ments have demonstrated beyond question that go per cent of the heat-units of our deep-mined Lignite can be 
utilzed, and the Association uses our Lignite Coal exclusively at its Bismarck and Mandan mills and at all other 
points where the mills are not located in wooded districts. 


The Northern Pacific R. R. uses our coal for all stationary engines between Mandan 
and Glendive, Mont. 


THE NORTH DAKOTA COAL & POWER CO., "2 ™!2e# #¢ 818: N. D.. 
produces what is called “DEEP MINED LI GNITE,” 


which is a dry, superior quality of coal and is guaranteed free from clay and other impurities. All tests have proved 
this coal superior quality, and as we have the largest capacity of any coal mines in the State, we are in a position to 
FILL ALL ORDERS PROMPI1LY. 


We will cheerfully turnish any information regarding this coal upon application. Address: 


NORTH DAKOTA COAL & POWER CO., 


Mines at SIMS, N. D. Mandan, N. D. 
Or the following agents: 

Gaull River Lumber Co., Bismarck, N. D. Fargo Fuel & Coal Co., Fargo, North Dakota. 
Walter Nugent, Steele, o J. A. Chesley, wt 43 = 
A. W. Kelly & Son, Jamestown, N. D. J. F. Wilcox, Tower City, N. D. 
Gull River Lumber Co., Dazey, as N. B. Hannum, Sheldon, - 
W.H McPherson, Valley City, “ W. G. Backus, Lisbon, x 
Beidler, Robinson &Co., Casselton, “ Winona Milling Co, Oakes, - 

n ‘ ”" Wheatland, “ James Johns Elevator C>. Elgsley, ” 


Maynard Crane, Cooperstown, N. D. Deisem & Franks, Grand Rapids, N. D. 
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“ EARLY DAYS IN MINNESOTA. 
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i) From an Address delivered before the Old Settlers’ Association of Elysian by 
¥ Hon. Charles E. Flandrau. 
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It is nearly forty-one years since I made my 
first appearance in the Minnesota Valley, and one 
might well ask, what in thunder I was doing 
there at that early day? I answer, I was making 
an exploration. I came up to find out what sort 
of a country it was, in the interest of parties who 
wanted to get a foothold where St. Peter now 
stands. I was not the first settler in the valley. 
Tom Holmes and Bob Kennedy were at Shako- 
pee. Henry Jackson and P. K. Johnson were at 
Mankato and Captain Dodd and Stuart B. Garvey 
were at Rock Bend, now St. Peter. I think Hank 
Swan and his brother were at Le Sueur and there 
may have been a few others scattered in these 
settlements, but I forget them. There were afew 
missionaries and some Indian traders at Traverse 
des Sioux. Louis Roberts and Nathan Myrick 
were the most prominent of the traders, and 
Moses N. Adams was at the head of the mission- 
aries. Of all these people only P. K. Johnson, 
Nathan Myrick, Mr. Adams and Hank Swan sur- 
vive. Jackson and Roberts have contributed 
their names to two of the principal streets in St. 
Paul. Myrick is seeking new fields to conquer in 
California, and Swan is practicing law in Iowa, 
while I am kere to tell you all about these matters. 

When I came up on this expedition I traveled 
all over the country, up the Blue Earth, out the 
Watonwan and Le Sueur, and decided that it was 
a@ very good country, and so represented to my 
principals. Mr. Garvey, who hada shanty on the 
prairie, was very anxious that I should settle 
down in the country. He offered me half his 
house and bed, all of which seemed acceptable, 
but I objected that I was a lawyer and had to earn 
my living, and I did not see exactly how that 
could be accomplished without clients. You 
would have laughed had you seen how easily he 
disposed of my objection. ‘Get a living,” he 
said, ‘“‘why, that is the easiest part of it; we can 
hunt a living.” I was fascinated with the propo- 
sition, squatted, and we literally hunted a living 
for a year or two. The first winter we killed 
forty-two wolves and sold the pelts to the traders. 
All sorts of game abounded, and we lived sumptu- 
ously. We boarded with the missionaries part 
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of the time, which accounts for my abnormal 
goodness. I remained on the prairie between 
Traverse and St. Peter for eleven years, and no 
equal portion of my life affords me more satisfac- 
tion. 

The Sioux Indians were all about us, just as 
they had been before the treaties of 1851, and af- 
forded us an interesting study. I made friends 
with many of them, which pleasant relations ex- 
isted during the time I had charge of them as 
their agent, and up to the time of the outbreak in 
1862. There are a great many things to admire 
in a Sioux Indian to a person who has studied the 
race. They are proud and haughty, disdaining 
work of any kind, brave with discretion, and the 
most skillful warriors you will find in any coun- 
try. What they don’t know about leading an 
enemy into an ambush, or pur- 
suing him relentlessly and secret- 
ly until the right time to strike 
arrives, is not worth attempting 
to find out. They excel as hunters 
and horsemen, and are very kind 
and affectionate husbands and 
fathers. They are the only people 
Ihave discovered who understand 
the philosophy of war, which is 
to kill your enemy and not get 
killed yourself. With all his faults 
I always had a tender placein my 
heart for poor Lo. 

Traverse des Sioux was a great 
rendezvous for the Sioux. It was, 
as its name imports, the place 
where they crossed the river in 
going up and down the country. 
They always lingered there,some- 
times for weeks, and it was not an 
unusual thing to see from two to 
four hundred of them, all naked 
and painted, engaged in a game 
of lacrosse. The modern game 
of base ball, that attracts thou- 
sands to witness it, is tame be- 
yond measure in comparison. 
They occasionally returned from 








the war path in the Chippewa country with 
a fresh lot of scalps, and then the night re- 
sounded with the weird chant and music of the 
scalp dance. Many a night have I been lulled to 
sleep by its soothing cadences, heard ata distance 
of a quarter or half a mile. And often have I put 
on leggins and thrown a blanket over my head 
and joined in the dance with all the vim and zeal 
of a thoroughbred buck. We always wore mocca- 
sins, so it was not much trouble to assume the 
character. 

It was about the year 1854 that immigration be- 
gan to come into the valley; in that year the first 
house was built in St. Peter. It isthe same that 
was long used as the parsonage of the Episcopal 
church, and occupied by the Rev. Mr. Livermore. 
The Government surveys were extended over the 
land about the year 1855, and the United States 
land offices, four in number, were located on the 
Mississippi River: one at Brownsville, one at 
Winona, one at Red Wing and the other at Min- 
neapolis. The districts were straight and par- 
allel with each other, extending from the Miss- 
issippi to the Missouri due east and west, so that 
the Winona district took us all in throughout 
this part of the country, and gave us a long jour- 
ney to transact our land matters. You can get 
some idea of what it meant to practice law in 
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those days when [ tell you that a party of us 
started in the winter of 1855 6 for Winona to try 
a contested claim; the first night out wereached 
about where this town now stands and camped; 
the snow fell about sixteen inches deep before 
morning. We could not proceed with our wagon, 
no sleigh was to be had, so we abandoned the 
wagon, cached it in the timber, packed the horses 
with our blankets and impedimenta generally, 
and footed it all the way to Winona through the 
unbroken snow for one hundred and fifty miles— 
tried our suit, built a small sleigh sufficient to 
carry our traps, and footed it back again. I re- 
member Tom Warren, my client, offered me 
forty acres of the claim we won, which is now 
part of Mankatu, for my fee, but I declined and 
tuok in preference a twenty-dollar gold piece. A 
party of us once paddled a canoe from Traverse 
to Mendota to try a case, sold the canoe for three 
dollars and walked back. It was a weekly per- 
formance for me to walk up to Mankato in the 
morning, try a suit before a justice, and walk 
bick the same day, full twenty-six miles in all. 
So you see that with the fun we putin a good 
deal of hard work. 

During the year 1855 the immigration was im- 
mense. It was largely from other States, Indi- 
ana, [ilinois, lowa and Wisconsin furnishing the 
larger part of it. As there were no railroads west 
of Chicago we got very little foreign immigra- 
tion at that time. They came by the rivers and 
in trains overland. I have seen five steamboats 
at one time debarking loads of immigrants at 
Traverse des Sioux. It is hard to believe now, 
but it is quite true, that in the early days of the 
fifties and sixties the Minnesota River was a nav- 
igable stream for large sized steamboats for acon- 
siderable part of the year. The Black Hawk, the 
Favorite, the Frank Steele were all fine side- 
wheel steamers and plied between St. Paul and 
Mankato, touching at all the ports on the river 
on schedule time. Many other stern-wheelers 
were in the regular trade, and occasionally a 
stranger would run up with a cargo. I have 
taken a steamer up to the Yellow Medicine River 
with goods forthe Indians. The river would keep 
its banks full and its bottoms overflowed up till 
July and August in each year, but for the past 
fifteen or twenty years it has not been out of its 
banks, and for the most of the year you couldn’t 
navigate a shingle in it. 

This gives an object lesson to prove the effect 
of civilization on the streams of acountry. In 
the natural state the rain fell and the snow melted 
upon the unbroken sod, and was immediately 
carried by the small streams into the greater 
ones, and nearly all the water-fall passed off by 
these channels. Now the whole basin of the 
rivers is plowed up, and when the rain descends 
it is absorbed by the soft soil and sinks away to 
be restored to the atmosphere by evaporation, 
and again precipitated in the way of rain. The 
water-fall has not decreased, but rather increased 
if anything. No other cause for the drying upof 
our rivers can be conceived. 

The prevalent idea among thesettlers of those 
days in regard to the future was based upon the 
water ways entirely. Noone had the hardihood 
to suppose that a railroad would ever penetrate 
this distant region; in fact, I believe it was 
doubted if there was iron enough in the world to 
build so long a road, and it was taken for granted 
that could the material be found, no one would be 
fool enough to undertake such a Quixotic enter- 
prise. We used to figure out the resultas follows: 
There were to be three great cities in the State; 
one at the head of navigation on the Mississippi, 
one at the head of the lakes, and the otheratthe 
big bend of the Minnesota; so you see we were 
not very far out of the way. The prophesy has 
been fulfilled in each case except as to the Min- 
nesota River, amd Mankato is a city not to be 
made light of. 





Our growth wasrapid up to the year 1857, when 
we had an awful financial panic, the resultof over 
speculation, not in Minnesota alone, but all over 
the country. When this calamity overtook us 
we were in the worst possible condition to meet 
and deal with it. There was literally noagricul- 
ture, no manufactures; nothing, in fact, that 
could be called industry of any kind. Thegreat 
pursuit of the population was laying out towns 
and selling lots, and this had progressed to such 
an extent that nearly everyone supposed himself 
rich, when, in fact, his possessions were less val- 
uable than moonshine, and no more substantial. 
We had no money except what had been borrowed 
in the East, and that was very soon withdrawn, 
and we were compelled in the towns to use asa 
circulating medium tickets issued by merchants 
and similar shinplasters. We had no Populist 
party then, but the money of thatday would have 
satisfied the loudest howler of them all for an ir- 
redeemable currency. 

This affliction was a blessing in disguise, as 
the people were compelled to work, and soon 
placed the country on a sound basis; it was only 
a few years before we had forty million bushels 
of wheat to sell. 


Se —— 


THE REAL AND THE UNREAL. 


As I sat in my rocking-chair one afternoon, 
tired and weary, gradually I passed intothe land 
of Nod. Sitting there before a lazy fire in the 
still autumn day, I had a wonderfully realistic 
dream. I was in the busy world and all around 
me was thrift, industry and enterprise. The 
farmer sowed and reaped, the wife performed 
her domestic duties with happy smiles and per- 
fect contentment. The mechanic plied his tools 
with vigor and effect. The teacher trained the 
young and the pupils eagerly sought to learn. 
All legitimate enterprise and business flourished, 
and all the people were benefitted. But the law- 
yer, ah! his occupation was gone. There was no 
strife and contention. Each did unto others as 
he would be done by. Man, that is tosay all man- 
kind, was not only born free and equal but cau- 
tioned to be free and equal in all things. 

The merry peals of laughter from the little 
dimpled and innocent faces of children were re- 
sponded to by the more robust but equally inno- 
cent laughter of the older people, There was no 
sorrow and nosin. Life seemed eternal and per- 
fect. There was no impending hell, no present 
evil. All was one uninterrupted flow of joy 
and bliss. There were no evil, deceitful, lying 
tongues to blast and burn. 

My rest was perfect. As I sat there for more 
than two hours wrapped in the arms of Morpheus 
—what a life-time of perfect happiness, peace and 
contentment crowded in! 

* » * 

But I was awakened from my slumbers. I arose 
from my chair and went to the window. There 
before me, in the cold autumn blasts, stood a 
cruel and soulless man unmercifully beating a 
poor ox hitched toa heavily loaded cart. Then 
beyond, a drunken father and husband reeling 
homeward, followed by his poor, abused wife and 
children in tatters and rags, while the human 
brute who had taken his money and robbed him 
of his manhood looked unconcernedly on. 

Still farther away was a public auction. The 
goods sold were the last remnants of the house- 
hold furniture of a widow and her five children. 

I put on my coat, slung aprotecting shawlover 
my shoulders, donned a warm cap, passed out, 
turned the key in the door and wended my way 
down thestreet. I passed the gilded saloon where 
baccbanalian revelry was being engaged in and 
where Satan’s furies were turned loose. I passed 
on farther and came to a house where poor, un- 
fortunate women, fallen from grace, were sur- 
rendering themselves to thelust of man. What 





aching hearts within! Oh, little know they who 
pass by what aching hearts are within. There is 
flush and frenzy, cursing, singing and laughter, 
but there is no happiness. What a fearful ac- 
counting there will be when the Book of Life is 
opened and those who brought them to shame 
will stand up and be judged. 

I passed on still farther and there loomed up 
before me the cold wall of the State prison. With- 
in are confined a large number who, if they have 
indeed committed crime, are the victims of man’s 
inhumanity to man, led into crime by the oppres- 
sion of the cruel world. 

as 

I turned back. I could stand it no longer. 
Hurriedly I retraced my steps. Again I turned 
the key in the door, walked in, stirred the fire 
till it crackled and burned brightly. Then I 
paced the floor restlessly. Ah, me! The cruel 
world! Can it, shall it always be thus? Has it al- 
ways been thus? No answercame. I marched 
and countermarched within the confines of my 
room. What is my duty? I resolved this ques- 
tion in my mind. 

This is my conclusion. As the particles are, 
soshall be the whole. Each is in a measure per- 
sonally responsible for the good or evil in the 
world. Man lives after death. His deeds sur- 
vive him. Then weare our brother’s keeper? Yes, 
always his keeper. Our influence is either for 
the positive, good, or the negative, bad. We must 
begin to reform self, and when we have accom- 


plished that then we can reform others. Let us 
begin the good work and continue it. 
A. T. COLE. 
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KING MIDAS. 





King Midas trots his golden steeds 
Triumphal down Broadway, 

Caparisoned with pomp and show, 
High-stepping fillys they 


That know no earth nor sea nor sky 
Nor stars nor blazing sun, 

But prance and dance and sidle 
With their gilded trappings on. 


Ambrosial fields with nectar founts 
Are theirs both full and free, 

And music from a hundred choirs 
Rings on victoriously. 


Old Midas drives with lavish rein; 
A jovial king is he 

That scatters gold-dust on the winds 
And laughs hilariously. 


No prowling wolves with famine eyes 
Can enter his domains; 
Enchanted geni guard the gates 
Wherein he lives and reigns. 
MARGARET GOULD CORSER. 


—e-9-0——— 


UNDER THE STARS. 





Under the stars, ah, who can tell 
How many hearts are breaking? 
Priest and peasant alike may go 
Each his way as the rivers flow, 
Craggy old heights forsaking. 
Under the stars, ah, who may see 
Life in its fullest meaning? 
Up and down as the great wheel moves 
Wearing its way in deeper grooves 
Down to the soul of seeming. 
Under the stars, oh heart, dear heart, 
Distance nor time can sever, 
E’en though apart we two may go, 
Each his way as the rivers flow, 
Under the stars forever. 
FLORENCE JOSEPHINE Boyce. 
Dubuque, Iowa, 
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TWO. 





One vacant place in the green earth's borders. 
One singing voice that is hushed and still. 
One silent grave in the twilight shadows 
A lone green mound on the wind-swept hill. 


A quivering face in the lone night watches, 
A breaking heart where no tear-drops fall; 
Death that is rest and life that is sorrow. 
The story is ended, and this is all. 
Dubuque, Iowa. 


MAUDE MEREDITH. 
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GINSENG ROOT. 





East of the Rocky Mountains ginseng has been 
a common plant, but the demand for it is rapidly 
exhausting the wild supply. Its natural loca- 
tion, or its wild location, is in forests of hard- 
wood. It grows naturally in the shade and 
needs a rich soil. It grows from spring-time 
until frost, when the top dies. As already inti- 
mated the cultivated plant must be shaded,writes 
a correspondent to the Farmers Voice (to which 
we are under obligations for the cuts used here- 
with). It cannot stand hot suns. Except in 
cloudy weather and at night, the beds should be 
shaded with awnings. When the 
plants can be shaded by forest trees 
the location is ideal. Treé shade of 
any kind will do. The soil must be 
rich to start with, and kept rich by 
the application of stable manure. 
Keep free from weeds and keep the 
soil loose. 

The plant requires a good deal of 
moisture. Some of the seedsmen 
keep the seed, but not commonly. 
The wild plant must be depended on 
usually for setting a bed, and they 
should be set inthe spring. Plant 
eight or ten feet apart in the rows 
a footapart. Plant just as the plants 
are naturally found. It is a slow 
grower at first and does not bear 
seed until three years old. The seed 
is gathered in autumn. The seed 
germinates very slowly, usually not 
for a year and a half. When the 
seed is used, that, too, is sowu in 
the spring-time in beds, and the 
plants transplanted. It can be suc- 
cessfully and profitably cultivated. 
When the roots are gathered in the 
fall they must not be bruised. When 
the earth has been brushed off, dry 
in the sunshine. The root bears 
some resemblance to the human 
form. 

Fig. 1 shows the plant. A 3-year 
plant is from eight to twelve inches high and 
has from three to five leaves rising on long foot 
stalks from the top of the stem. Each leaf is 
composed of five leaflets, the largest forming 
the point of the leaf. Figure 2 shows the foliage 
and berry. The berry is scarlet, an eighth of an 
inch in diameter, ripens in September and con- 
tains three hard seeds. Figure 3 shows the 
root which, as the correspondent says, resembles 
the human form. 

St. Paul has long been a central market for 
ginseng, Noyes Bros. & Cutler of this city, who 
established it, being probably the largest dealers 
in the country. Mr. D. R. Noyes, the head of 
that great wholesale drug house, talks enter- 
tainingly of the trade’s inception, which dates 
back to 1869. It appears thatevery pound of the 
root marketed here is sent to China. It is not 
known to possess any medicinal value, but the 
Chinamen superstitiously endow it with virtues 
never discoverable by any other nation,and pay 
a high price forit. The root is worth here, in 
marketable shape, from $3 to $4. pound. Small 
farmers and farm laborers employ part of their 
leisure time in searching for it, and they consti- 
tute the principal source of supply. Minnesota, 
however, is pretty nearly ‘‘dug out.”” But there 
were several hundred thousand dollars taken 
from her virgin soil in this way. 

“For along time we did not know what use 
the Chinese made of it, until some years agoa 
mandarin visited St. Paul,” remarked Mr. 
Noyes. ‘‘I asked him about it, and was told that 
they made a tea of it. He made some funny 
passes over his stomach to indicate its condition 
when the ‘Gen-san’ decoction was most needed, 


| 

| ‘And what do you do after the tea has fixed you 
up?’ Tinquired. ‘Oh, we dlink mo’ tea!’—which 
explains the great demand for the dried root 
over there.” Mr. Noyes reached over to his 
desk and held up a tin box that might contain a 
little more than a quart, dry measure, and re- 
marked as he took out several pieces of the root, 
very dry and light in weight and color, that they 
would be worth their weight in gold, in China. 
One small piece had the date it was gathered— 
1864—marked onit. Another object of interest 


prized very highly by Mr. Noyes is the original 
picture of the root, plant and flower made by a 
It is a curious piece of work, and 





Chinese artist. 





Frid. 1. 


was executed more than twenty-five years ago 
for one of the pioneer merchants of Minnesota. 
Naturally, the market value of ginseng root is 
a constant stimulus to fraud. Pieces were shown 
which had been carefully hollowed out and filled 
with lead. Others had wires concealed in them, 
to increase the weight. But shrewd buyers are 
always watching for these tricks of the tradeand 
they don’t often succeed. The surer and more 
honest means of getting money—cultivating the 
plant, will very probably be resorted to in the near 
future, now that the wild article is exhausted. 
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| IN MINNESOTA’S BURNT DISTRICT. 





| The burnt district along the St. Paul & Duluth 
line is still an object of intense interest to trav- 
elers; from the time its train, always well filled 
| with passengers, leaves Rush City until Moose 
| Lake is passed every one is intent on studying 
| the surroundings and every eye is strained in 
looking out over the blackened wastes and pic- 
turing in the mind the awful scenery of the 
| locality during that fearful visitation of the de- 
| vouring fiend. The polite and attentive railway 
| officials are besieged to point out and name local 

spots which marked the suffering and death of 
the hundreds of victims, and as the 
details are gone over the awe- 
stricken travelers grow still and 
gaze at the spot ‘‘where we found 
five bodies horribly burned,” as if 
expecting to discover the charred 
bones of some poor creature that had 
been overlooked in the search. Here 
and there as far as the eye can reach 
among the black, burned trunks of 
trees still standing can seen 
bright, new and unpainted board 
houses, showing where some sturdy 
family had once a home and, escap- 
ing death in the holocaust, has with 
the helpof a generous public started 
again to make a home. The cour- 
age again required for such an un- 
dertaking can only be appreciated 
by visiting the locality. The utter 
desolation of their surroundings can 
scarcely be pictured. A sea of dead 
prairie grass stretching away to the 
horizon is a cheerful picture in com- 
parison with the horrid blackness 
adorned with skeleton trunks of 
trees, some standing like grim senti- 
nels, but nearly all lying in con- 
fusion such as to forbid any attempt 
at travel across the desolate wa e. 
Large stretches of tamarac swamp 
have been cleared of! as smooth as a 
plowed field, with only a few over- 
turned stumps left to haul away in order to seed 
down the finest meadow lands in the West, and 
we confidently assert that in five years from 
today the burnt district will be the greatest bay 
producing region in the State. Hinckley is 
rising very slowly. A large number of wooden 
shanties have been roughly thrown together but 
not one of them apparently is fit for winter oc- 
cupation and no business house can be seen of 
dimension or cost that indicates any business 
except the selling of whisky. Railroad crews 
were busy replacing their various buildings 
side tracks, etc., but all inacheap and tem- 
porary way. There will probably never be any 
more lumber sawed at that point, and as that was 
the only industry of the place the future of the 
town seems very uncertain.—Minneapolis Lum- 
berman. 


be 


AN ELECTRIC CHLORINATOR.— Two young 
chemists of this city have applied for a patent 
on a device which practical metallurgists believe 
will revolutionize many of the methods now em- 
ployed in the treatment of gold ore especially. 
That there is merit in the device isevidenced by 
the fact that the general manager of one of the 
largest smelters in Butte has purchased an in- 
terest in the appliance, and before long it is ex- 
pected that a machine capable of treating a large 
amount of ore daily will be in active operation in 
Butte. The machine is known as Clark’s Elec- 
tric Chlorinator, and it is claimed to be a great 
improvement upon Theis’ process of chloridizing 
gold ores. It was constructed and tested at the 
Western Iron Works during the past summer. — 
Butte Inter Mountain. 
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Public Lands for Thousands of Homes. 


There are public lands on which tens of thou- 
sands will yet find homes, says the Portland Ore- 
gontan. There is no county in these Northwest- 
ern States in whieh public lands, subject toentry, 
may not yet be found, Entries of such lands are 
being made continually at all the land offices 
Yet it is a fashion to say that the public lands 
available for cultivation were long since ex- 
hausted. It is amusing to remember that the 
same thing was often heard in Oregon and Wash- 
ington a long timeago. Forty yearsago we heard 
a man say he had looked all over the Willamette 
Valley, and all over the counties of Clark, Cow- 
litz and Lewis in Washington, and could not find 
a place fit to settle upon. Such as he never could, 
never will. 








A Minnesota Dairy Farm. 


Minnesota is noted the world over for her fine 
dairy farms. There are many reasons why this 
should be so, but it is not the purpose of this 
article to name them. The great market for 
dairy products in the Twin Cities has naturally 
forced into existence many large farms within 
and adjacent to their limits. One of the largest 
of these, and possibly the superior in equipment 
to any, is the Montgomery Dairy Farm, a good 
picture of which appears on this page. It is sit- 
uated about three miles east of the City Hall, in 
St. Paul, on an elevation considerably higher 
than the city. The lecaiion has peculiar advan- 
tages for the purpose, being dry, with a pure at- 
mosphere and the best of water, which, with its 
nearness to market, make it an ideal 
dairy farm. 





Hugh Montgomery started in a very modest way 
just that long ago. He has been a resident of 
St. Paul for twenty-two years and has occupied 
the acres he now owns for about eighteen years. 
It isa matter of special pride with Mr. Montgom- 
ery that he has from the start received first pre- 
miums at State fairs. His home is noless a model 
in neatness and refinement than his farm in 
equipment and beauty. And though well ad- 
vanced in years he is yet robust and active, and 
the visitor at this house is welcomed with that 
geniality that so well becomes the prosperous 
Western farmer. 


Wheat Growing in the Rainy Lake Country. 


H. V. Winchell and U. S. Grant, of the Minne- 
sota State Geologist’s office, who have been in the 
Rainy Lake gold district for a month, gathering 
data for a report to the State, on that land, have 
found the Rainy River Valley similar in almost 
every respect for the growing of crops tothe Red 
River Valley, which is famed for the quality and 
yield of its wheat. The valley is eighty miles 
long and extends back on either side of theriver 
for from twenty-five to thirty miles. On the 
Canadian side are farms which have been tilled 
for years and are still productive. The valley, 
no doubt, would raise good wheat, but wheat 
prices are not encouraging enough at present to 
cause any great exodus of settlers to the Rainy 
River Valley to engage in that branch of indus- 
try.— Northwestern Miller. 


Yakima’s Output of Hops. 

In the past year exactly 1,057.331 pounds of 
hops have been shipped from the North Yakima 
depot alone—and there are four or five other 
shioping points in the county. Of that amoun 
859,667 lbs have been shipped during the present 
month of October, and new consignments are 
coming in daily-while many bales are being held 
for higher prices. The Northern Pacific has re- 
ceived as transportation rates on this output the 
sum of $12.517.89, of which $10,148.65 was the Oc- 
tober payment. Had the hop commanded its us- 
ual price of 15c or more, this city would have re- 
ceived for her year’s output something over $150,- 





000. While the receipts of the county would be 
about $450,000. Asitis, North Yakima probably 
got about $80,000, and that isn’t at all bad for a 
partial shipment from one out of the six stations 
in the county.— Herald. 


New Product for Oregon. 


Professor Shaw, chemist at the agricultural 
experiment station at Corvallis, is delving into 
the problem, what canaigre will do for Oregon 
farmers. The experiment began last week, and 
in due time will be reported in a bulletin. Can- 
aigre is a bulb that formerly grew in a wild state 
in Arizona, but more recently has been cultivated 
with indifferent success. It is used for tanning 
leather, for which it is equal, if not superior, to 
oak or hemlock bark, and sells in thiscountry at 
$20 per ton, in Vienna at $65 per ton. Ten to fif- 
teen tons per acre is the possible yield, and it 
costs $20 per acre to growit. A warm climate 
with plenty of moisture is necessary to successful 
cultivation, and for this reason the professor 
thinks that in Eastern Oregon, where irrigation 
is possible, the bulb may be successfully grown 
and become one of that section’s exports. The 
experiment will include a trial in all portions of 
the State.— Portland Oregonian. 





Farmers Catching On. 


The important change that is taking place in 
Northwestern agricultural methods is not real- 
ized by the general public, even of the farming 
communities themselves. But railroads notice 
it in the rapidly increasing shipments of cattle, 
sheep and hogs, of flax, ryeand barley, and other 
commodities, the home consumption of which 
has been supplied in the past years very largely 
by importations. The country papers of Minne- 
sotaand the Dakotas, especially that part of these 
States known as the wheat belt, are filled with 
items regarding the change made by one farmer 
and another from the growth of one staple to di- 
versified farming. Inanumber of instances farm- 
ers have sent delegations of their number into 
sections of this State and Iowa, where the crops 
are more varied, with instructions to report the 
success met with, with a view to making a change 





The numerous buildings on the 
place occupy an acre and a half of 
ground, and they shelter 125 cows. 
The two tall windmills (invented and 
made in St. Paul, by the way) are 
used to grind feed and to draw wa- 
ter into the 400 barrel tank that 
stands near the dwelling of the own- 
er. They can beseen for several miles 
across the stretch of bottom land to 
the westward, through which runs 
picturesque Trout Brook and the 
Northern Pacific and Wisconsin Cen- 
tral railroads. The snow-white build- 
ings that dwarf the pretty dwelling 
are the most conspicuous objects of 
the neighborhood, as well as inter- 
esting and pleasing. The farm is 
frequently visited in thesummer and 
fall by the wealthy patrons of Mr. 
Montgomery, who find it one of St. 
Paul’s most charming spots, with its 
high, abrupt hills and beautiful 
landscape, seemingly far removed 
from a big city’s smoke and noise. 

The products of this dairy farm 
are sold at retail totheSt. Anthony 
Hill trade exclusively, and the own- 
er is in the enviable position of a 
dairyman who ‘“‘has all the custom- 
ers he wants.” It has required ten 
years of good management and con- 
scientious dealing to put the busi- 
ness in its present condition, and Mr. 











THE MONTGOMERY DAIRY FARM, IN EAST 8ST. PAUL. 
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in their own locality another year. The move- 
ment seems to be growing, and it would not be 
at all susprising if the next year would make 
quite a notable difference in the production of 
that part of the Northwest that has been re- 
garded in the past as almost entirely a wheat 
raising country.— Minneapolis Journal. 


A Problem Solved. 


Happy is the man who in the evening of his 
life can look out on the world from under the 
shadow of his own peach tree, remarks the Pros- 
ser Falls, Wash., American. A well-developed 
twenty-acre irrigated farm means a competency 
for any man, and in his declining years he is in 
possession of a fully paid up policy against the 
heartless raps of poverty and old age. This isall 
the average man can hope for and a great deal 
more than most of them get. This country offers 
this class of proposition in its most approved 
form. The trouble is, first, people expect too 
much on the start; they are not willing to work 
and wait for results. Another trouble is the new- 
comer being wholly unacquainted with irrigation 
does not find himself successful the first year and 
is apt to become discouraged; but to the man who 
is willing to start in and in an earnest, industri- 
ous manner begin laying the foundation for a 
home and income and will get down to business 
and live within his means, study his work and do 
it intelligently he will succeed not only inacquir- 
ing a home, but will solve life’s problem in a 
manner particularly satisfactory on account of 
its independence. 


The Kendrick Country in Idaho. 


It is only necessary, for one tg gain some idea 
of the country in which we live, to take a drive 
out upon the ridges surrounding Kendrick, says 
the Gazette. An appearance of plenty and comfort 
is seen everywhere. The crop is saved. The 
roads are lined with heavily loaded wagons bear- 
ing the crop to the various warehouses. Orch- 
ards droop with rich fruit. The pumpkin and 
squash lie in bold relief upon the soil. Autumn 
has taken on its golden hues. The frost has 
kissed dame nature and made her blush. Sor- 
ghum mills are running in the twilight. The 
sturdy farmer is digging his potatoes and har- 
vesting his beans, and laying by his winter store. 
Fat hogs waddle within their enclosures and 
lowing herds breathe contentment. Barns are 
freighted with feed for the stormy days soon to 
appear, and granaries proudly stand with their 
golden grain. The winter’s wood takesits place 
beside the home. Everything assumes the air 
of plenty and all point to the close of a busy year 
of toil. What a grand country tolivein! The 
soil is fertile and produces everything within 
the needs of man. Wearestill within the shadow 
of the great business depression, but the clouds 
are breaking away. Let us hope for another 
season as favorable as the one just passed. 


Paper Manufacture. 


The Seattle Trade Register has been looking 
up some facts respecting certain manufactories 
which it believes can be profitably put in opera- 
tion in Seattle, and which practical men can 
afford to invest in with profit to themselves 
and the Queen City. As we have frequently 
pointed out, says a recent editorial article, 
one of the important elements of Seattle’s suc- 
cess has been the disposition to turn a cold 
shoulder to all enterprises which depend upon 
bonus propositions for existence, while giving 
generous encouragement to industries howsoever 
modest that locate here with a determination to 
proceed upon practical, energetic business lines. 
Seattle has a large number of these, but there is 
room for many more, and it is with a view to at- 
tracting the attention of men familiar with the 
industries and their requirements for successful 








operation that we will from time to time name 
enterprises which we believe can be profitably 
undertaken at this point. One of these which 
we last year called attention to repeatedly was 
atannery. This, we believe, may be counted as 
one of the new industries Seattle will have ina 
very short time. 

Competition in every industrial line is very 
keen and profits narrow these days, and it seems 
easier to enlist inexperienced capital at times 
in manufactories, the output of which ina month 
would supply the demand, both domestic and 
foreign, of a year, than to bring about the opera- 
tion of less pretentious undertakings in the in- 
dustrial line from which there is to be obtained 
regular operation and fair profit. We havein 
mind at this time the starting of a paper mill, 
and from the facts we have been able to gather 
we cannot see why such a manufactory would not 
prove profitable at Seattle, although men who 
make this their business may be able to adduce 
points not yet brought to our notice. 


The Missouri Valley in Montana. 


The fertility of the land in the Missouri River 
Valley and the prosperity of the farmers located 
there is well known to all old-time Montanians, 
as well as toa majority of the new-timers; but a 
fact not so well known is that not to exceed one- 
fourth of the tillable land in the valley is under 
cultivation. With very few exceptions the crops 
grown consist of wheat, oats and hay. The old 
settlers have grown rich on those lines; almost 
all of them own a bunch of stock or a band of 
horses; there has always been a good market for 
the products named at excellent prices and the 
majority of the farmers have not felt it neces- 
sary to go beyond those lines to gain a compe 
tence. As a result the capacity of the Missouri 
Valley lands to raise diversified crops has been 
forced to the background. But some of the set- 
lers have tried mixed farming and witb such good 
results that the attention of capitalists has been 
attracted, and within a few years a section that 
has only supplied oats, wheat, hay and potatoe 
will be shipping to the larger cities nearly all 
those products of the farm that now come from 
outside the borders of Montana. 

The Missouri River Valley is forty miles long, 
with an average width of eight miles, Townsend 
being the supply and shipping point. The North- 
ern Pacific Railroad runs through it, giving the 
farmer the advantages of railroad transportation 
for his crops without a long wagon haul to the 
station. The valley contains 50,000 acres of till- 
able land, of which not to exceed 10,000acres are 
now under cultivation. The portion now culti- 
vated is in the bottoms, while the higher lands 
are used for grazing purposes. Some few farm- 
ers, who have located on these higher lands, even 
without irrigation have raised crops equalling 
those produced in the bottoms. Thelower lands 
produce the cereals, oats averaging fifty bushels 
to the acre on new land, and wheat thirty bushels. 
The higher lands have been proved to be admir- 
ably adapted to the growing of melons, tomatoes 
and other crops of that character, in addition to 
the cereals. There are no high-line irrigating 
canals as yet in operation, and no canal of con- 
siderable size in the valley. The lower lands are 
abundantly supplied with water from the Irish, 
Lloyd & McKnight, Doggett, Deep Creek and 
other ditches, all taken from the Missouri River. 
The soil is rich black loam, containing little if 
any alkali. It is not a shallow soil; because in 
digging wells the farmers get water at a depth 
of sixteen feet and are not below the loam. The 
average altitude of the valley is 3.500 feet and 
the climate is not severe, the mountains that sur- 
round it on all sides protecting it from the very 
cold winds. Seeding is almost invariably com- 
menced in February. Statistics show that there 
is produced in the Missouri Valley three times 





the amount of wheat and double the quantity of 
oats per acre that is raised in Wisconsin, while 
crops are almost a sure thing, the only failure in 
the history of the valley being+the result of a 
grasshopper visitation several years ago. 

Experience has proved that therecan be grown 
in the Missouri River Valley anything that is 
raised in the middle Western States, with the 
added advantage of far greater productiveness 
per acre. lt is not so many years ago that the 
assertion was made that apples could not be 
grown in Minnesota. Now the apples raised in 
that State are shipped all over the country. 
More recently the statement was made that they 
could not be grown in Montana. There are a 
dozen men in the Missouri River Valley who have 
proved the falsity of this assertion, and who to- 
day are raising apples for pri fit, having bearing 
orchards of greater or less extent. This branch 
of mixed farming is still in its infancy in the 
Missouri River Valley, as it is in other sections 
of Montana, but it has passed beyond the experi- 
mental stage. Up to last season all the apples 
grown in the valley were sold at good figures in 
the Townsend market, and the supply did not 
meet a small part of the demand. Some of the 
farmers in the valley who are engaged in apple- 
raising are Messrs. Pickering, Stafford, Jonns, 
Perkins, Wells and Keating. While their orch- 
ards are young they are sufficiently matured to 
settle the question that apples can be raised for 
profit in the Missouri River Valley. Nocountry 
can produce better tomatoes than are grown in 
the valley. They are large and firm, of the gen- 
uine ‘‘beef-steak” variety, and the farmers have 
just come to realize that they offer as good, if 
not better, returns than the crops to which they 
have devoted their attention almost exclusively 
in the past. The Missouri River melons, also. 
cannot be excelled, and while no one has at- 
tempted to raise them even insufficient quantity 
to supply the local markets, their cultivation has 
passed beyond the experimental stage. Ail the 
small fruits are a success, and some of the farm- 
ers have quite a business in the manufacture and 
sale of wine made from them. Those who have 
devoted attention to strawberries find a ready 
sale for all of their productinthe Townsend mar- 
ket and the adjacent mining camp of St. Louis. 

The first settlement was made in the spring of 
1865. Those early farmers soon found that the 
cereals, potatoes and hay were a sure crop; that 
there was always a market at remunerative prices 
for all they could raise, even before the coming 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad, and so they 
staid by these crops. With the railroad new 
settlers came in, and while they also raised the 
cereals and potatoes, they branched out a little 
and began to prove the adaptability of the soil 
and climate for other products. Some of the 
more venturesome even went so far as to leave 
the bottom lands, go up on the first bench lands 
and attempt to till there. Greatly to the sur- 
prise of those who had believed the higher lands 
were only adapted for grazing, some of these high 
land farmers raised more to the acre than the 
bottom lands produced; the experiment was tried 
for several years and with the result that it was 
demonstrated that the high lands were in every 
respect the equal and in some the superior of the 
lower lands. But there was one drawback. Sume 
seasons, when it was not necessary to irrigate, 
the high lands were allright. But there were 
others when there was not sufficient rainfall to 
raise even hay. A Montana farmer always counts 
upon &@ crop every year; the market may not be 
all he would like it after the harvest, but he is 
always sure of his crop at any rate. This the 
bench farmers could not count upon. But there 
was ample water in the country to irrigate the 
high lands, and after their fertility had been de- 
monstrated beyond doubt capital came in.—Mon- 
tana Stockman and Farmer. 
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The moment had come--the moment for which 
he had lived. 

There was some trouble with a team. The 
guard’s back was turned. A terrible struggle 
went on in the man’s brain. Nature cried out 
for flight; his very soul and life demanded it. 
Worldly wisdom learned in a convict’s cell—the 
subjugation and weakening of a man’s will, said 
‘“*Wait, you have only eight months to serve; 
think of being hunted down and dragged back to 
serve another term.”’ 

The face of his mother rose before him, plead- 
ing and tender, seeming to beckon himon. With 
a sob, a half articulate cry, he was off. Two 
other convicts followed him. 

They were on the road leading from the rock 
quarry from which they were bringing rock for 
the penitentiary wall. A strength beyond his 
own seemed to carry himon. He made straight 
for the «aarry, passed it, gained a trail and ran 
along it, broke into the brush and was off up the 
mountain side. One of the other convicts kept 
close at his heels. They had heard shots. The 
bullets had whizzed pastthem. One convict had 
been taken, and his capture had delayed their 
pursuers. 

They had made their escape at a quarter past 
two in the afternoon; at about the same hour the 
following morning they came to a ranch, forced 
the cabin door, found the rancher sleeping heav- 
ily. Some cards and empty bottles were scat- 
tered about. Here they made an exchange of 
clothing, ate some bread, drank alittle whiskey, 
took a knife and a revolver, separated and were 
off again in opposite directions. 

* ” 7 

She was quite a young girl but not too young 
for loving. Her lover had not gotten on well in 
the States, and went West. They told him men 
made fortunes there. He went first to Leadville 
and there his feet, somehow, got on the wrong 
trail. It was cards and drink. Heleft the place 
and went north into Montana. The girl found 
he was in trouble and followed him. He had 
gotten entangled with a woman who followed 
him, too, from Leadville. The girl was no match 
for her and tried to hide herself from them both. 
She did sewing and lived in this way through 
one winter. In the spring drink and cards and 
the woman from Leadville drove her lover almost 
mad, and she herself drove him astep further by 
marrying the county judge. 

Tne winter had been so long and cold and work 
hard to get and she had seen no other way. Her 
wedding night her lover was in a saloon. There 
was a quarrel; knives and revolvers were used. 
Two men went totheir graves; one to the gallows; 
another, her lover, was given eight years in the 
penitentiary. 

It was justice all around, the people thought, 
but the heart of the judge’s wife ached until it 
seemed to die within her. Nor did it bring re- 
lief when, two years later, she held alittle daugh- 
ter in her arms. The baby’s eyes were blue; hers 
were brown, her husband’s grey and stern. It 
was love’s seal set upon the little one. 

The mother whispered in her heart, ‘‘His eyes 
were blue.” 

The woman from Leadville had gone away and 


THE CONVICT. 


By Henrietta Jacobs. 












was forgotten. The years passed slowly for the 
man in prison; slowly forthe judge’s wife. There 
were two more children born, to livealittle time 
and die. The mother scarcely seemed to grieve. 
She was spoken of as cold and unfeeling. The 
man in prison said to himself that women were 
all alike—worthless and false. The years hard- 
ened him as such years must. 


* 
. 


They were a merry party of men and girls, and 
one, no less fair than the girls, but with agentle 
dignity and matronly air and a look of care upon 
her face which her smiles and cheery talk did 
not quite conceal. She lead a little girl by the 
hand— her lesser self. Even the mantle of care 
falling upon her had deepened the blue of the 
little one’s eyes. 

It was in August, that month only at its best 
in Montana. The men had come out to huntand 
the women to keep them company, A winding 
mountain road led up to their camping place. 
The great pine trees towered against the clear 








blue of the sky. They were so oldand sostrong, 
these pine trees. 

Beyond was another mountain peak, and, more 
distant, still another, snow-capped, bleak and 
bare. Below ran a stream that broke and rushed 
over the rocks and kept up a continual sound full 
of music—the music of the mountains. There 
was a ford, and beyond it the water made a sud- 
den plunge down, breaking into foam and rush- 
ing on again. The first frosts had already come 
and the leaves of the underbrush had taken en 
beautiful autumn tints; the men had come from 
hunting and two of them were dressing the game. 
The young matron was busy at the camp fire. 
The graceful dogs stretched themselves at ease. 
The girlsand men moved about, occupying them- 
selves as each one felt inclined. The child had 
gone down to the water’s edge and, stooping 
down, picked up the smooth, white stones that 
caught her baby fancy. A girl in a hammock 
played a guitar. 

Across the stream in the deep shade of the un- 
derbrush a man was crouching, his sunken eyes 
hungrily watching this scene. 

What a face! What a miserable form—hardly 
covered! All at once, above the music of the 
guitar, above the laughter of the men and girls, 
there came a sound that made the man crouching 
there shiver and throw out his gauntarms in one 
wild gesture of appeal. He had heard the deep 
voices of the hounds; hounds sure of the scent 
and wild to be upon their prey. The camping 
party had heard the sound also, but it brought 
a different meaning tothem. The men under- 
stood but dismissed it; it was not a pleasant 


“THEY TOOK THE KOAD TO THE QUARRY,” 
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thought. The girls hardly knew what it meant. 

But the young matron atthe camp-fire! All 
the pains and grief, the shame and misery of 
years, so bravely borne, so well kept down, broke 
bounds within her. Staggering up, she stood 
like some wild thing, panting for breath, listen- 
ing to every sound with a mad intensity. 

The child waded into the stream; the cold wa- 
ter made her laugh and shiver; on she went. 

All at once the current caught her; there was 
a flash of yellow hair, a bright bit of her dress. 

A man sprang out of the underbrush into the 
stream, was caught and dashed down as the child 
had been. 

He had been so hard pressed, had bad so little 
food, had suffered so much that he had no 
strength left. 

Again and again the bright dress and yellow 
hair seemed within his grasp, only to escape him. 
But at last the little one lay on his breast and the 
two went gently down the stream. 

The voices of the dogs sounded faraway. All 
the fear and the bitterness wasgone. He was so 
rested, so peaceful with her dead gir] in his arms. 

After a little while they came into shallow wa- 
ter and lay stranded on the glistening sand, the 
water only now and then lifting his poor rags 
and her yellow hair. 

Thus had the convict been once more tried, 
condemned, executed—saved. For when thedogs 
came upon him they slunk back and disturbed 
him not. 

The little dead girl on his breast made him 
sacred, even to them. It was all so still, the 
thirsty hounds alone breaking the silence drink- 
ing from the stream. The guards felt a super- 
stitious awe of the dead. 

* s * 

The bell on the penitentiary gate rang that 
night and the people in the town knew thatsome 
one had gone in. But he cared no more whether 
he went in or out. Justice nor injustice, charity 
nor scorn could reach that one who had gonein. 

The judge’s great house was lighted in every 
room and in the house was one miserable woman. 
The child’s death had been to her as was the 
handwriting on the wall to the king in ancient 
times. 

The comforts and luxuries with which she was 
surrounded reproached her. 

‘**Was it better,” she seemed to hear, ‘‘this 
than his life? Are they higher and stronger 
than love?” And the dead child answered, ‘‘No.”’ 


ILLUMINEN LEA. 








Once on Illuminen Lea, 
In days of a memorable time, 
Blithe Allie and Calderee 
* Went wooing in words of rhyme. 
“Let us go up,” said she, 
To the heights of the Mountain Sublime.” 


Hand in hand to the steep 
They turned their faces of light. 
Turn we aside to weep 
The loss of their lover's delight, 
For both were false, for the sleep 
Called callous came over their sight. 


Never was either as when 

They dwelt on Illuminen Lea, 
And never to either again— 

Blithe Allie or Calderee— 
The luring, unconified ken 

Could charm into dulcet degree. 

L. A. OSBORNE. 
Fort Smith, Ark. 


* 





GRAND CANYON OF THE YELLOWSTONE, 





Earth teems with glories 
The works of nature and of man 
Tell old, old stories. 
But in these latter days there comes to view 
A wonder never seen before; 
A wonder more and more 
To make America known the whole world through. 
It is the priceless gem of her great park, 
The Canyon of the Yellowstone! 
ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD. 








After five years of labor, with the help of 247 
editors, and the enormous expenditure of nearly 
one million dollars, the Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany announce that the last page of the second, 
the concluding volume of the new Standard 
Dictionary, is now intype. This volume is now 
ready for delivery. Thesales of the new Standard 
Dictionary are phenomenal. The publishers have 
a mathematician who has figured out that if 
the copies required to fill the advance orders 
were laid one on top of the other, the stack would 
be over three miles high; and if laid end to end 
would make a path over fifteen miles in length. 


* 
ae 


A new edition of Sam Walter Foss’ ‘Back 
Country Poems” has been brought out by Lee 
& Shepard. Almost every stanza written by Mr. 
Foss has a comical twist in it somewhere, and his 
poems abound in humor—real humor—the kind 
that will force even a dyspeptic to laugh and 
which yet never leaves a sting behind. He has 
a peculiar knack of combining healthy humor 
with sound and homely philosophy. He always 
gives a philosophical turn to his fun, anda funny 
twist to his philosophy, in a way that is pecu- 
liarly his own and which is as wholesome as it is 
delightful and popular. Mr. Foss’ poetry is quite 
well known to the newspaper readers of the coun- 
try, for many waifs from his pen are even now 
drifting about, some of them credited with his 
name and some long ago orphaned, but still find- 
ing a place in corners of back woods papers and 
of backwoods hearts. For sale by E. W. Porter, 
St. Paul; price $1.50. 

* " * 

Each of Irene Jerome’s ‘Banners’ consists 
of four panels beautifully decorated in colors and 
gold, attached by ribbons of appropriate colors, 
combined with elegant extracts from popular 
authors, and enclosed in decorated envelopes. 
The selections of thought as well as the decora- 
tions for each Banner is appropriate to the title 
given. ‘The Joy Banner” is a wealth of nastur- 
tiums artistically woven in and out through 
the design. ‘*The Every-Day Bauner” contains 
thoughts for every day brightened by the favor- 
ite bachelor’s button in delicate tints. ‘‘The 
Rest Banner” is rich in coloring, having the 
sweet pea in its many tints beautifully sustaining 
the text. ‘‘What wiil the Violets Be,” words by 
Dr. Gannett, is decorated most appropriately 
with clusters of violets, finely grouped. Theme- 
chanical work is beautifully executed, and the 
Banners must be seen to be fully appreciated. 
(Lee & Shepard, Boston. For sale by E. W. 
Porter, St. Paul; price 50 cents each. 

* * 

From Rand, McNally & Co. comes a new novel 
by Mrs. A. Phillips entitled**The Birth ofa Soul,” 
and characterized on the title page as ‘‘A Pay- 
chological Study.” The subject is a beautiful 
young Jewess, left an orphan with a large for- 
tune, which, by the terms of the will, she must 
forfeit if she marries outside of her faith. Some- 
what self-willed and rebellious, free from that 
worship of Mammon which distinguishes her 
relatives, but very much attached tothe luxuries 
that only wealth can secure, she is finally forced 
to make a choice of a husband, which is a choice 
between wealth and love. Having many good 





traits and none worse than is common to pretty 
young women—a little spoiled by attention—she 
unfolds a strong character that is well worth 
studying. The author has an interesting way of 
calling to her aid little details, and the genius to 
make much of trivial incidents. Her style is 
lively and vigorous and she introduces no tire- 
some preachings to mar the tale, from which 
the reader must take his own moral. 
“s 

We have received from Rav. Clay MacCauley, 
formerly pastor of the Unitarian Church in St. 
Paul, and now president of Shenshin Gakuin, (the 
School for Advanced Learning) at Tokio, Japan, 
an illustrated pamphlet on the dedication of 
Yuiitzukwan, or Unity Hall, Tokio, the home of 
the school and the headquarters of the Unitarian 
mission work for the Japanese Empire. In an in- 
troduction to the pamphlet Mr. MacCauley says: 
**We have been doing what we can to help the 
Japanese people spiritually while they are pass- 
ing through their momentous social changes. 
We have aimed to make known to them, and to 
have them accept as directing forces in life, those 
great principles of religion and ethics which set 
forth a faith in God not at variance with either 
divine omnipotence or goodness; which uphold 
dignity for man’s nature and place in this world; 
and which claim unmeasured possibilities for the 
advance of mankind in knowledge, righteousness, 
love and peace. Our religious and moral ideal 
has been exhibited to this people as realized ina 
human brotherhood made conscious of such re- 
lationship by a sense of acommon origin, life and 
destiny in God, the father eternal.”’ 

This appears to be a wise and beneficent mis- 
sionary work, very different in its character and 
aims from the usual efforts made in so-called 
heathen countries, which try to convince the peo- 
ple that they are in peril of everlasting torment in 
the world to come if they do not instantly accept 
the complicated theological system of strange 
and alien races on hte other side of the globe. 

as 

“Gray Rocks,’’ by George Willis Emerson, is 
a lively novel describing rather superficial ; and 
in the newspaper reporter style the life of a min- 
ing camp and of a speculative new town in Idaho. 
The author is evidently a very young man mak- 
ing his first attempt in the field of fiction. The 
book will prove entertaining reading to people 
who have lived in boom towns and to those who 
have put in their good money sinking shafts 
through the rocks in the hope of “striking the 
vein.” Hamlin Garland would criticize it sharply 
because the improbable is always happening in 
the story. The old colonel strikes the rich ore 
after he has spent his last dollar and put his last 
charge of powder into the drill holes made by his 
pretty daughter and himself when all his men 
have abandoned the mine. That sort of thing 
often happens in novels but never in real life. 
The villians are killed or commit suicide. The 
good young man gets rich and marries the hero- 
ine. Everybody who deserves happiness is duly 
happy in the lastchapter. Hamlin Garland says 
in his lecture on the modern novel that the pub- 
lic ought not to like this sort of books; but they 
do like them. Perhaps he overlooks the real 
reason. Most people are constantly hoping that 
the improbable will happen in their own lives 
and bring them riches and happiness. They like 
to read of such things happening to the hero and 
heroine in fiction. Their fancy that some mirac- 
ulous turn in the tide of their own monotonous 
lives will lead on to fortune is thus endorsed. So 
they kep on liking the novels in which the hero 
and heroine get married in the last chapter after 
the rascals who tried to part them have been 
been punished and all the good people rewarded, 
no matter what the veritists like Howells and 
Garland and Bjornsen may say. (Published by 
Laird & Lee, Chicago; price 50 cents.) 
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CHOCTAW GIRL. 





A song for the love of one 


Where never a song was sung, 
And ever the winds wing on 

Untaught by an English tongue: 
So with mine eyes untaught, 

Or dimmed by a morbid charm, 
With all of the past forgot 

I look on your faultless form. 
Over your fair, brown face 

The splendor of love-lights play; 
And pride of your ancient race 

Gleams from your glance today. 
A dimple on either cheek, 

Too tender they seem for one 
Born of the race unmeek 

Too tender your lisping tongue. 
Close by the river's strand 

And shade of the giant trees, 
In the midst of a lowly land 

Two severed hearts found peace; 
Then kindled the nomad fire 


That woke to 
With the passion of all desire 
The fervor of all romance. 


thy glowing glance 


* . * * * 


Linger a little while, 


O spirit of long ago, 
You that were wont to smile 
And sport by the river's flow! 
For now do 1 know the gleam 
That fuses my soul to rhyme 
Is never a nameless dream, 
But a glimpse of the olden time. 
O love of the life that's gone, 
I linger beneath thy spell, 
Where the world and the wilds are one 
And the woodland spirits dwell, 
With you the queen of them all 
To charm with your fair. brown face, 
Your dark-eyed beauty’s thrall 
And the pride of your ancient race 


Indian Territory. L. A. OSBORNE. 


A Deer's Bad Judgment. 

Oae of the most remarkabie incidents thatever 
occurred in the huating annals of the Northwest 
occurred in Ashiand, Wisconsin, one day in Oc- 
tober. A full-grown buck, hotly pursued by a 
hound, was chased into the city. It ran through 
the business part of the city, entered a dwelling 
house, ran up-stairs, and was finally killed. It 
ran forty-seven blocks, or four miles, through 
the streets. 


A Barbed Wire Telephone Line. 


Mr. Greg Barrett, solicitor, has telephone con- 
rection from his residence on the Hope plot to 
the village over a barbed wire fence. At cross- 
ings a wire is attached to the fence and carried 
over the road on high poles and fastened on the 
fence again. It surprises many to see it and the 
people of Wellwood think that they could sum- 
mon a doctor or find the price of wheat by tele- 
phone in this way, at a small expense.—Carberry 
(Manitoba) News. 


A Puget Sound Trout. 


F. D. Alexander is the champion fisherman of 
the Bay. He caught, in Lake Whatcom, Tues- 
day, the largest trout ever taken out of that wa- 
ter, weighing an even seven pounds and measur- 
ing twenty-five inches in length. When the re- 
port of the size of the fish first reached the friends 
of ‘*‘Alex’’ about town, they were inclined todoubt 
it, as statements on subjects relating to the art 
of fishing have too frequently been found errone- 
ous, but he proved them on this occasion by ex- 
hibiting the champion at ‘‘Denny’s,” where it 





was preserved in theice box. The fish was photo- 
graphed one day to entitle the taker to first prize 
as a fisherman, as well as first prize as a fish 
story narrator, which he has held forsome time, 
and in the evening his friends joined himina 
feast, at which baked trout was the principal 
figure on the menu.—Fuirhaven World-Herald. 


His Stock in Trade. 


The Prineville, Oregon, Review vouches for the 
fact that the following is an exact copy of an ad- 
vertisement posted on the bulletin board in front 
of one of the leading mercantile establishments 
of that city: **Fur Sail,—Shugger, koffy, flower, 
milasses, chawin and smokin terbacker, Inglish 
and Gunpouder T T T T, beens, dride proons, 
peeches, and plumbs, sope, ryce, kandels, cole 
oiel, koon axle grees, glas and krockery wair, 
eat settery and so fourth; go fur kash.” 


How They Grow. 


One of the characteristics of the West is the 
rapidity with which towns spring into existence. 
It was only afew months ago that the now famous 
Cleveland lode was located on the brow of aspur 
of Huckleberry Mountain, the loftiest peak in 
Stevens County, and what was ashort time ago 
a wild and uninhabited country is now teeming 
with astirring population and the entiresurface 
of the surrounding mountains has been staked 
into claims and many fine iooking prospects have 
been discovered. Near the Cleveland mine a 
town has been started. Shacks, of the kind seen 
in Western min!ng camps, have been put up and 
the new town of Cleveiand boasts of 100 people.— 
Spokane Chronicle. 


A Northern Minnesota Logger. 


An interesting character was a visitor at the 
office of the mayor of Minneapolis one day this 
fall. He was a combination of a relic of the past 
and a well-known feature of the present. Anold 
man who was born before the century was in its 
teens and who was On the head waters of the Mis- 
siss_ppi when some of the pine trees that are now 
being sawed into lumber were but saplings. He 
has been a logger since there was a mill in the 
Northwest and every winter has found him in 
the pine woods with an axe on hisshoulder. He 
knows from actual visitation almost every foot 
in the northern part of the State. His visit in 
Minneapolis was to look up some relatives whom 
he had learned were somewhere on the river and 
Friday afternoon he started to walk to Anoka 
He was offered assistance to enable him to take 
the train, but he declined, saying he was no 
beggar and was well able to walk. 

As I was writing the above and as I was about 
to begin a description of the scenes of develop- 
ment through which the State and lumber in- 
dustry have passed in this man’s time, I chanced 
to pick up the morning’s paper and my eye fell 
upon an item in the “‘police run” column which 
said that our friend of the past did not reach 
Anoka, but that he slept that night in a drunk- 
ard’s cell in the city lockup. What a curse the 
taste for liquor is to a large part of the men who 
spend the winter in the woods is only known to 
those who have had occasion to come in contact 
with them. They come out ofthe pineries inthe 
spring with the larger part of their earningsand 
at the nearest town proceed to “blow in” their 
“pile.” First they visit a clothing store and tog 
out in a new suit, hat and shoes. From there to 
the nearest saloon, and with many of them it is 
a continual carouse until the last cent has gone 
over the bar or into the pocket of some leech who 
steals it from him while he is inadrunken stupor. 
Then he sobers up and looks for a job on the 
drive that will tide him over until the next win- 
ter’s logging operations begin. Improvident, 
reckless, caring nothing for the past and less for 
the future, yet in his sober period he is genial 





and generous and always ready to lend a helping 
hand to an unfortunate com panion—such, unfor- 
tunately, is often a true description of the woods- 
man, the lumber jack of the period.— Minneapolis 
Lumberman. 


The Western Girl. 


The Western girl is not nervous, writes Octave 
Thanet in the Philadelphia Times. She is too 
healthy. A shattered nervous system does not 
strike her as the sign of a higher nature, neither 
does it strike her mother, who is prone to asso- 
ciate any unusual sensitiveness with adisordered 
liver and to insist on a dose of blue mass. The 
modern neurotic enchantress, with her pallid and 
hectic melancholy, her languor, her facile and 
transient emotions and her cynical flicker of wit, 
does not in the least enchant the Western heart; 
the young men do not long to adore her, and the 
young women have no desire to be like her; even 
after a life in cities there remains in the char- 
acter formed in the West an ineffaceable, vigor- 
ous simplicity of motive and view. Perhaps itis 
the far-reaching effects of the youthful calomel. 
I shall not venture to hint that a calm and not 
too inquisitive conscience, which is a feature of 
the Western girl’s nature—a conscience incom- 
prehensively stupid and lax, according to the 
New England standard—owes any of its ineffi- 
cient tranguility to the owner’s firm nerves. I 
would only plead that if the Western conscience 
is good-natured it is not all good nature; it can 
make rules and punieh their infringement. The 
primitive, simple canons of right and wrong are 
sacred to her. She tries, in her girlish, ignor- 
ant fashion, to be tender and faithful and honest. 
Though she is a girl, she has a glimmering sense 
of justice; and, although she is not a man, she 
has a notion of honor. She may be criticised as 
# maiden, but she is an irreproachable wife, and 
she becomes the most devoted of mothers. Her 
virtues and charm will make him a happy man 
who shall win her. Her faults—but it does not 
please a Western woman, who loves her, to indi- 
cate them; indeed, I am not quite sure that I see 
them clearly! 


Ants as Bridge Builders. 

The following story, told by an eye witness to 
the Rocky Mountain News, is entitled to a place 
among the instances of intelligence among the 
lower animals. A cook was much annoyed to find 
his pastry shelves attacked by ants. By careful 
watching it was discovered that they came out 
twice a day in search of food, at about seven in 
the morning and four in the afternoon. How 
were the pies to be protected against the invad- 
ers? He did not have long to wait, for at 6:50 
o’clock he noticed tbat off in the left hand corner 
of the pantry was a line of ants slowly making 
their way in the direction of the pies. They 
seemed like a vast army coming forth to attack 
anenemy. In front wasa leader, who waslarger 
than any of the others, and who always kept a 
little ahead of his troops. They wereof the sort 
known as the medium-sized red ant, which is re- 
garded as the moat intelligent of its kind, whose 
scientific name is formica rubra. 

About forty ants out of five hundred stepped 
out and joined the leader. The general and his 
aids held a council, and then proceeded to ex- 
amine the circle of molasses. Certain portions 
of it seemed to be assigned to the different ants, 
and each selected unerringly the points in the 
section under his charge where the stream of 
molasses was the narrowest. Then the leader 
made his tour ofinspection. The order to march 
was given, and the ants all made their way toa 
hole in the wall, at which the plastering was 
loose; here they broke ranks and set about carry- 
ing pieces of plaster to the place in the molasses 
which had been agreed upon as the narrowest. 
To and fro they went from the nail hole to the 
molasses, until, at 11:30 o’clock, they had thrown 
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a bridge across. Then they formed aline again, 
and marched over, and by 11:45 every ant of the 
foraging expedition was contentedly eating pie. 


A Woman’s Work. 


Mary Sweet writes from Maine Prairie, Minn., 
to the St. Cloud Times: 

On a farm near the small village of Rockville, 
on the St. Cloud and Wilmar road, lives the 
sweet-faced and patient invalid, Mra. Emma 
Longley. For eighteen years she has not been 
able to walk a step, but she is never idle, for she 
has the beautiful occupation of making flowers of 
all kinds from the silk of the milkweed, that 
grows so commonly by the wayside. 

This work originated with Mrs. Nellie Shep- 
ardson, of Becker, Minn., who was also a@ helpless 
invalid. Sume one brought Mrs. Shepardson a 
few milkwesd pods, and while fingering the silk 
the thought occurred to her that beautiful flowers 
might be made from the silk. So she began ex- 
perimenting, and soon found she could make very 
pretty flowers. But the work was left for some 
one to perfect, as Mrs, Shepardson lost the use of 
her hands, and, not wishing the work to stop, 
she wrote to Mrs. Longley, asking her to take up 
the work, explaining it as much as she 
could and sending her a few flowers. 





the array they all retreated save Abe Gross, a 
bachelor merchant. He begged and implored 
somebody to stand by him, butall tonouse. Like 
the noble six hundred, he set his teeth and 
charged into the jaws of hell, into the valley of 
death—at least he thought such would be his ex- 
perience if he decided that one out of the lot was 
prettier than all the rest. 

Mr. Gross thought for amoment, consulted the 
list of entries, counted them up and senta hurried 
message down town. Before the end of the show 
he received a whole toy shop full of rattles and 
rubber dolls. These he distributed to each and 
every babe, thus designing each and every babe 
the prettiest. 

There were all sorts and conditions of babies. 
They were most of them on their good behavior 
and did not indulge in ‘‘squalling.” Of course 
there were some differences of opinion among 
the mothers regarding the merits of their re- 
spective progeny, but all was adjusted pleas- 
antly and no hair-pulling took place. Two lusty 
youngsters were in too close proximity to one 
another and each tried to lift a chunk out of the 
facial anatomy of the other. Everybody voted 
the baby show an immense success and the State 





Mrs. Longley quickly caught the idea, 
and for three years now she has made 
the most beautiful flowers, and so per- 
fect as to make it hard to distinguish 
them from the real. Indeed, no arti- 
ficial flower has ever been made that so 
nearly represents the natural flower. 

Her mode of making them is entirely 
with her fingers. She takes the natural 
flower for her model, opens the pod and 
takes out the silk. She has her little oil 
stove all lighted and standing by her 
bed; on this stove is the dye, the exact 
color of the natural flower she wishes to 
imitate. When the dye is boiling hot, 
she dips the silk into it, and when it is 
dry she separates each thread of the 
silk and puts them together in the form 
of the flower she is making. She makes 
the tiniest white star flower as well as 
the gaudiest field lily. And when ar- 
ranged in wreaths or bouquets she finds 
a ready sale forthem. They are very 
beautiful for evening wear, as they will 
not fade or droop, and have all the ap- 
pearance of the natural flowers. 

There is but one drawback to this 
method of flower-making. As yet noth- 
ing has been found that could be put in the dye 
or on the silk that will make the threads keep in 
place outdoors and make them durable for hat 
trimming. Mrs. Longley, in speaking of them, 
said, ‘If I could find something that would keep 
the silk in place, so the wind would not separate 
the threads, I would make my fortune.” 

It seems strange that these two women, so sim- 
ilarly situated, should have invented and per- 
fected this work. Mrs. Shepardson and her 
mother are both helpless invalids, lying in the 
same room, and not even able to feed themselves. 
Mrs. Longley cannot be moved from her bed even 
for a few minutes, while ina farmhouse, a quarter 
ofa mile distant lies her father, also helpless from 
paralysis. Mrs. Longley’s one anxiety now is to 
find some one who will keep up this work. She 
says a great many have tried to learn it, but asit 
is very delicate and painstaking work, no one 
has yet succeeded. 





The Bachelor’s Happy Expedient. 


One of the important features of the Interstate 
Fair in Tacoma, the other day, was the baby 
show. Seventy little ones, with as many doting 
mammas, put in appearance to receive the prize 
for being the prettiest. When the judges saw 
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power, to get out of the way of danger and are 
provided with the means of goirg to places 
of safety. The natural world is indeed full of 
miracles and each season presents a different 
variety. 





Followed Instructions. 


Among the amusing incidents of the late cam- 
paign was the mistake of Indian Watson, an illit- 
erate Siwash, living at Renton. There are seven 
or eight Indian voters in that neighborhood, and 
at the election two years ago they were all pre- 
vailed upon to vote the Republican ticketstraig ht. 
This year the Populists stole a march on the Re- 
publicans and ‘‘converted”’ the aborigines before 
the Republicans knew what had happened. On 
election day the Populist heelers gathered around 
the Indians and gave explicit directions. They 
said to Watson: ‘‘Now you go inside and get 
ticket and count, ‘ict, mox, clone,’ from top side; 
then you put X mark in corner.’’ The Indian is 
intelligent enough and readily comprehended 
the directions. He wentin and voted. Some of 
the Populists thought they would watch the 
ballots as they were being counted to see if the 
Indian’s vote could be recognized. They were 





SEAL ROCKS AT THE ENTRANCE TO THE GOLDEN GATE, SAN FRANCUISUO. 


of Washington the greatest baby producer in the 
world. Some attribute it to the salubriousness 
of our climate.— Walla Walla Statesman. 


How Nature Prepares for Winter. 


At this season of the yearasudden and remark- 
able change takes place in the character of a 
Northern country and in the appearance and 
habits of the wild creatures, saysan early Novem- 
ber issue of the Pilot Mound, Manitoba, Sentinel. 
Geese, cranes, ducks and a multitude of small 
birds hasten South, carried by the wind on the 
back of a storm. Black and brown bears seek 
their dens and spend the winter insilent contem- 
plation. The raccoon retires to his hollow tree 
and the badger to his burrow. The deer put on 
their brown and gray winter robes, and wolves 
and foxes appear in new furs which add much to 
their apparent respectability. The prairie grouse 
becomes feathered to the toes, and the hare and 
the rabbit put on their white jackets. Snow birds 
arrive from the North, the chickadees appear in 
the woods and the grossbeak by the forest stream. 
Nature has provided for all her birds and beasts. 
Those that remain are supplied with proper food 
and clothing for the cold season; those that can- 
not be so satisfied are taught, by some unseen 





not disappointed. Just before the count was com 
pleted the inspector drew forth a neat ballot and 
looked at it narrowly. The only mark upon it 
was a sprawling X through the constitutional 
amendment paragraphs at the foot of the 
“straight” People’s party ticket. Watson had 
counted correctly, but he had held the ballot 
wrong side up.—Seattle Post-Intellugencer. 








A Great Climate. 


A remarkable case of North Dakota fecundity 
is reported in Logan County. The couple are 
Russian-Germans and have been married nine 
years, during the first four of which they had 
no offspring. In the fifth year Mrs. Varner, the 
woman referred to, gave birth totwins. These 
were followed a year later by another pair of 
twinsand by the end of the seventh year of their 
married life, Peter and his wife had ‘three pair” 
and last year was presented with “‘three ofa 
kind,” or triplets, making nine children in four 
years. And rumor has it that it will be not less 
than a “‘pair” this season. Mrs. Varner was 
born in this country, and is about thirty years of 
age, of medium height and weight, and healthy. 
As far as known all of the children are alive and 
healthy.—Jamestown Alert. 
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A GLIMPSE 


INTO THE 


YAKIMA RESERVATION. un 


Se By Bernice E, Newell. 


Renews 


“ITE SWAN wants to see 
you in the parlor,” was 
the rather startling an- 
nouncement made to me 
one lovely April morn- 
ing during my brief so- 
journ at Fort Simcoe, 
the agency of the Yaki- 
ma Indian Reservation. 

White Swan being the chief of the reservation 

and a person of much dignity and gravity, I 

gathered myself up and, with all the courageand 

fortitude I could summon, entered the room. 
‘*Klahaya,” said the chief, standing erect and 
straight in his buckskin moccasins, which en- 
cased a pair of’ small and shapely feet; and I re- 
plied: ‘Good morning, White Swan.” Our in- 
terview was brief but most satisfactory, for the 
call was made in a spirit of friendliness, not to 
say gallantry, and the noble chief complimented 
the writer by presenting this portrait of himself 

—a daguerreotype of the old-fashioned kind, 

taken forty years ago at The Dalles, when White 

Swan was, as he expressed himself, ‘‘wild Indian, 

had two wives and drank ‘hyu’ (much) whis- 

key.’’? Now one wife and ‘‘halo” (no) whiskey 
show the highly civilized condition at which 
seventy years finds this man, who is one of the 
finest specimens of his race I have seen in the 

Northwest. Joe Stuires is the name he goes by 

under Uncle Sam’s jurisdiction, but on fete days, 

of which the principal one-is the 4th, of July, he 
dons his splendid trappings, and woe to the of- 
fender who calls him by any other than the proud 
title of White Swan. In the councils of the In- 
dians he presides with great ease; he speaks 
freely and with many graceful turns of thought, 
and a wild poetry thatis delightful. His gest- 
ures are impressive and natural, and he has been 
for years the trusted friend of the Government, 
in its dealings with this agency, which com- 
prises the remnants of fourteen tribes that once 
were mighty bands inhabiting this vast region. 

The Yakima Reservation is the most interest- 
ing, although the least known, inthe State. To 
reach it as I did, one must go from Tacoma, via 
the Northern Pacific, to the lovely town of North 

Yakima with its budding orchards and leafy 

trees, which are the proofs of what irrigation 

will do for this vast country that has so long 
been looked upon as a desert of sage-brush and 
jack-rabbits. The Government team was there 
to meet me, and with only the vaguest notion of 
what awaited me, I started out through a gap in 
the hills where the flowing Yakima has forced 
its way to broaden out into a mighty stream and 
open a valley that is, in possibility, the garden 
spot of the State of Washington. From this gap 
the reservation stretches, a body of 600,000 acres, 
away to the shining peak of Mt. Adams on the 
weat, almost a square, absolutely limitless with 
its splendid resources, and well-nigh unused as 
yet. To set forth on that prairie ride is like 
starting out upon a mighty sea. For miles and 
miles the eye looks across a sage-brush plain, 
that grows purple in the distance and is bounded 
by remote and shadowy hills, so far away that 
they seem but visions. Here and there are droves 
of wild cayuses, and occasionally a lariat-swing- 
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ing Indian passes with his solid stare that seldom 
relaxes into anything likea gleam of recognition, 
though he will ask dozens of questions as to your 
business, prospects, and family history if he has 
an opportunity. It is thirty-five miles from Yak- 
ima to Fort Simcoe, where the agency is estab- 
lished, and I reached it about two o’clock ona 
beautiful spring day. It standsin a natural grove 
of fine oaks, the finest of their kind in the State, 
and is most charmingly located. At the back 
are the uplands rising into grassy hills, and count- 
less little streams trickle down their sides, clear 
and cold from the snow-covered mountains. 

The greatest variety of wild flowers that can be 
found in the State are here in rich profusion, 
dainty white and yellow violets, great masses of 
large pink clover, cyclamens and hare-bells, and 
scores of rare blooms that make the sward a per- 
fect carpet of brilliant color. The view from the 
fort is one of incomparable beauty, and over- 
whelming in its vast grandeur. Those soldiers 
of thirty and more yearsago who were stationed 
here must have found it grand, but lonely, too, 
for this ground is all historic and many an en- 
counter with the savages took place within the 
borders of the present farm that supplies the 
agency. The buildings now used by the agent 
and his employes have stood since 1850 and the 
material was brought around the Horn and then 











carried over the mountains. The fine old orchard 
was once a parade ground, and the school build- 
ings where young ideas are taught not to shoot 
were soldiers’ barracks in those far-away days. 
The stables and commissary buildings are now 
utilized as shops and barns, and the ancient 
“block house,” which was an indispensable feat- 
ure of every fort, is the only building that stands 
to tell the tale of hurrying pale-faces striving to 
secure safety and shelter from the hordes of 
bloodthirsty savages. The treaty which estab- 
lished the agency was ratified in 1859 and since 
that time the reservation has seen many changes. 
Father Wilbur, whose name is still held in the 
greatest love by the Indians, was with the school 
for twenty years, and his influence for the ad- 
vancement of the Indians was strong. 

Verily it is a slow process, this civilizing red 
men. In 1860 the work began, and has been 
faithfully kept up, yet today there is a band of 
about 200 wild Yakimas who wear their war paint 
and blankets a la Powhatan or any other ancient 
aborigine, and bid defiance to the pale-faces quite 
as decidedly as did the great tribes of the early 
times. These dwell upon the banks of the river, 
as remotely as possible from the fort, and snap 
their fingers at the ‘‘tyhee,” oragent, and all his 
efforts to induce them to enter into a more civil- 
ized life. They have divided off a portion of the 
land which they hold in common, refusing to 
take it by allotments, as is customary among the 
rest. A handful of desperate, determined sav- 
ages, they hold their sun dances, ghost and war 
dances, root feasts and celebrations and cling 
tenaciously to the traditions and beliefs of their 
fathers. The earth, they say, is their mother, 
therefore she must not be bruised or scarred. 
The least possible amount of tilling must suffice, 
though since game and fish have grown scarce, 
poor Lo is rather forced to live less rigidly to his 
belief, and raise a little garden if he would live 
at all. Dr. ‘“‘Billie,” the principal man of this 
fragment of a tribe, dwells in magnificence in a 
palatial tepee near the bound- 
ary of their section. He isa 
most important and pompous 
old Indian, and it was after 
much consideration on his 
part, and many misgivings on 
mine, that I was granted per- 
mission to visit him during the 
service of sun worship which 
was held at his abode for 
several days. A genuine old- 
time camp meeting is what it 
amounted to, carried on in an 
unknown tongue. The in- 
mense tepee, built partly of 
boards, but largely covered 
with bark and skin, was the 
central point for a number of 
diverging trails, along which 
came, leisurely riding, single 
horsemen, gallant braves, or 
men and women of family, car- 
rying notonly their offspring, 
but their entire household ef- 
fects upon the loaded caysues. 
When the Indian goes to pay 
a visit, he literally takes up 
his bed and everything else he 
possesses, and travels; but he 
never walks—oh, no! 

To the stately dwelling of 
Dr. Billie we wended our way, 
entering with some trepida- 
tion, when a strange sight met 
oureyes. It was a *‘pom-pom’ 
dance, and at intervalsthe sun 
was adored in a hymn of praise 
with pom-pom accompaniment, 
most impressive and thrilling 








THE BELLE OF THE RESERVATION AND HER HUSBAND, 


in character. To sitdown upon 
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the piles of old blankets and indescribable bun- 
dles of merchandise took some moral courage, 
but we were not there to miss an opportunity; 
so when ‘‘Wild Man,” in a haughty and im- 
perious manner, shoved over and waved us to 
a seat, we sat down promptly and in as con- 
ciliatory and unassuming an attitude as wecould 
summon and fixed our gaze respectfully on the 
orchestra, four in number, who, incompany with 
every other heathen in the tent, had fixed their 
eyes on us. There were but four of us, so they 
had rather the best of us when it came to a ques- 
tion of gazing, but we finally ascertained that we 
were not being treated to unfriendly notice and 
tried to appear composed; though, on a question 
of what those blankets might be alive with, we 
had our misgivings, which were more than doubts. 

The dance amounted to little more than a 
springing, Shaker-like movement, which gradu- 
ally increased with time and energy, becominga 
frenzy of excitement as theclimax of each stanza 
was reached, and the assembly stretched hands 
toward the noonday sun streaming through the 
open peak of the roof. There were withered old 








the worthless little cayuse and value a man’s 
property by the number of these animals he pos- 
sesses. To see them at a round-up is interesting, 
and calls out a goodly number of friends and 
neighbors; the ponies are gathered into acorral, 
and one by one lassoed, thrown and branded, 
then allowed to roam again. When one is needed 
for use, the lariat swinger sallies forth and se- 
cures a wild animal, which he proceeds to break 
through many gyrations and protestings which 
avail the pony nothing, since Indian determina- 
tion and patience is equalled by nothing, save 
perhaps a stone wall. 

One of the most unique characters is ‘‘Old Man 
Pearn,”’ as he is called. He was taken when a 
boy by the Hudson Bay Company and accompa- 
nied them on trading expeditions all over the 
Northwest. When the Yakima Reservation was 
opened he came at once and took his allotment, 
and has since accumulated and added to his for- 
tune, displaying great shrewdness, until he is 
now by far the richest man on the reservation. 
His daughter, a comely woman, is married to an 
ex-clerk of the agency, and together they dwell 








velvety lawn. Within, the conveniences and 
elegancies of a modern city house met our eye— 
furnace heat, hot and cold water, fine leather 
and oak furniture, Brussels carpet—could we be- 
lieve our eyes? Was this an Indian reservation? 
Had these people anything in common with the 
squalid inhabitants of those sickening abodes we 
had passed all the morning? But we found that 
the owner of this farm of some 500 acres isa 
quarter-breed Indian woman. She isthe daughter 
of an old miner of the fifties, who educated her 
at the best Oregon convent schools. When she 
came home and married Vade Lillie, a white 
stage driver, he grew furious, and taking his en- 
tire fortune, about $20,000, he spent it in reckless 
living until he is now homeless and a wanderer, 
while his daughter, with six children and her 
shrewd Yankee husband, lives in ease and afflu- 
ence, keeping servants and governess, and seek- 
ing to educate her children to be respected citi- 
zens of the country. 

Twenty miles farther and the limit of the reser- 
vation is reached at Mabton. We had followed 
the line of the proposed ditch from the gapin the 





THE SALMON FEAST—THE YAKIMA INDIAN THANKSGIVING DINNER, 


squaws, the very incarnation of ugliness; there 
were young girls and women and children, and 
they all wore their black hair in two thick braids, 
parted from forehead to neck, the part dyed a 
brilliant vermillion, with patches of white on 
either side of the head. There were braves in 
splendid attire, and there were babies that cried 
and had to be strapped on a “‘skinth” which the 
mother carries on her back by means of a strap 
across the forehead. 

I was fortunate enough to visit the reservation 
during the stay of Inspector McCormick, of 
Washington, and to accompany him as he went 
jover the ground of a proposed irrigating ditch 
on which he was ordered to report. In company 
with him and Judge Erwin, the agent, I took a 
seventy-mile drive, and passed the homes of the 
Indians who may be called civilized. Each head 
of a family has received eighty acres of land, and 
the same for every child, so that some of the In- 
dian farms are extensive in area, though none of 
them are thoroughly cultivated. A few have 
really excellent gardens and orchards and seem 
thrifty, but for the most part they still cling to 





in amazing affluence, while old Pearn watches 
his chance tolend money to his less thrifty neigh- 
bors, and by the sharp bargains he drives he has 
established a veritable Shylock character among 
the tribes. Most of the land owners have houses 
built for them by the Government, in which they 
keep their machinery and supplies, while a flap- 
ping tepee, with its two poles crossed atthe top, 
is the dwelling place of the family. They cling 
to their old ways and paint their faces, even after 
spending several years in the agency schools and 
being taughtall that faithful, conscientious teach- 
ers can impart to them. 

The first stop we made was at Toppenish, some 
forty miles from the fort. This is an Indian 
trading post, a station of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, and here we were highly entertained. 
Evidences of thrift were noted before we drove 
into the little hamlet, and broad fields carefully 
fenced and planted showed a different manner of 
life than that we had witnessed heretofore. With 
feelings akin to awe we approached the door of 
a handsome, large dwelling that stood in the 
middle of a splendid plat which would soon bea 





hills across the lower end of the reservation, and 
here it is to water the lower country between 
Mabton and Prosser. The object of the ditch is 
clearly not to benefit the reservation, since the 
portion it would touch is already capable of sub- 
irrigation from the river, but to take water from 
the splendid supply here and use it for the lower 
country. At Yakima the following day we parted 
with Mr. McCormick, a most affable, courteous 
Southern gentleman, and returned to the fort. 
At the fort the agent is autocratic in power. 
As he sits in his office attending to the routine 
of business, the door opens slowly and a copper- 
colored face is thrust in. Perhaps the visitor 
has no request, but comes in to stare stupidly at 
the inmates of the office, standing motionless for 
hours. One morning I heard Judge Erwin say 
suddenly: ‘‘Come here, Caroline,” and I looked 
up, for had I not heard of Caroline every day 
since my arrival—Caroline Scummitt, the belle 
of the reservation? So I laid down bock and 
pencil and gazed upon Caroline, who, in the brav- 
ery of a new blanket shawl and red-flowered head 
handerchief, came towards me with downcas 
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eyes and someconfusion. Her feet were small and 
perfect and her eyes were large and lustrous with 
heavy lashes, and, as Indians go, she was more 
than pretty; but even in the presence of the belle 
of the reservation I dare to say that I have never 
yet beheld an Indian woman who appeared to me 
beautiful. But Caroline had an errand with the 
agent, and so she stayed and stayed and did not 
spes k until after much questioning she whispered 
that she wanted a license. “Going to marry, 
Caroline?” ‘*Yes,”’ she saidinalowtone, ‘‘Well, 
bring in the man.”’ Caroline beckoned at the 
door and a long-haired youth appeared and took 
up his position behind the stove. The interpreter, 
Charley Wannessy, wnoisa character in himself, 
drew near and performed the painful duty of 
translating the marriage ceremony for his suc- 
cessful rival; for it transpired that he had been 
a suitor for the hand of the belle of the reserva- 
tion. Such is the irony of fate, that does not 
even spare these simple children of nature! I 
prize the accompanying portrait highly, since it 
was taken for me a few days after the ceremony, 
and the bride is arrayed in her wedding garments 
and her most captivating smile. 

The agency school is in very excellent condi- 
tion, more children being in attendance than 
ever before, and the drill and order are quite 
startling after seeing the source whence these 
150 children come. A military company has been 
organized and the small red men delight in its 
precision, beating the drum with fiendish delight 
during every unoccupied interval. The greatest 
proficiency is attained in imitative studies, and 
some minds show an aptitude for figures, but 
they are not quick and bright except in rare in- 
stances. The teachers deserve the greatest credit 
for the patient, careful work they do, never seem- 
ing to be discouraged by thesmall results. But 
so long as these younger Indians have the exam- 
ple of their parents, and the semi-savage life they 
live, to go back to, just so long willanything like 
general or complete advancement be impossible. 
It has been said that the only way to civilize the 
Indian is to kill off all the old ones, and it is woe- 
fully true. 

Four beautiful streams, which might be avail- 
able for irrigation, come down from the moun- 
tains and branch off inevery direction. Every 
variety of fish and game is to be found, and far- 
ther back is an inexhaustible timber supply, 
where a sawmill is kept up for the nomadic peo- 
ple. About six miles from the fort is a grist- 
mill, which, with its picturesque surroundings, 
deserves a special paper. A typical miller is the 
kindly, genial Rudelstein, who, with his sweet- 
faced wife and two bright boys, dwells in idyllic 
comfort on the banks of the Simcoe, and welcomes 
all visitors with an open-handed hospitality that 
is irresistible. To ride across the country ona 
crisp spring morning, and then sit down in that 
spotiess cottage to such a meal as only Frau Rud- 
elstein can prepare, is to count oneself as not 
having missed all the good things of life. 

Another delightful drive is up the canyon of 
the Toppenish, one of the most romantic and en- 
trancing of streams, with quiet trout pools and 
rushing rapids and a great variety of trees and 
plants along its banks. Upon these steep hill- 
sides one seems to get a glance at infinity, so vast 
is the arena that spreads before him—a very pic- 
turesque and alluring infinity, too, deepening 
from faint neutral tints to splendid tones of hazy 
purple and touched here and there with streaks 
of gold as the sunlight breaks through cloud 
rifts and brightens the dark places. This moun- 
tain road is built to the sawmill which is main- 
tained in the forest, and from which the Indians 
can procure all the lumber they wish for any im- 
provements. 

The work of the agency is done mostly by the 
Indians. The manual teacher, whoisa practical 
mechanic, and a thorough, enterprising man, has 











under him several apprentices who learn the dif- 
ferent trades needed to keep up the work. Farm- 
ing is taught by practical object lessons and the 
desirability of thrift and care is urged by precept 
and example; but they go back from their ten or 
twelve years of schooling to wear the blanket, 
swing the lariat, and live a half-nomadic, aimless 
life, slyly slipping back into heathenish practices 











“CULTUS PETER,”’ A YAKIMA. 


and forms of religion, flattening the heads of 
their pappooses, goirg to torture dances and in- 
dulging in the luxury of multi-marriage, all of 
which are prohibited by the regime they are now 
supposed to follow. Many offenses are punishable 
by confinement in the ‘*skookum”’ (strong) house, 
and a police force of eighty trusty Indians is kept, 
who go out after fugitives, bring in the children 














PETER BROWN—A KLICKITAT, 


of proper school age and maintain order gener- 
ally. The offenders are brought before the board 
of Indian judges, tried with all ceremony and 
sentenced to confinement as the court may deem 
just. The council which I attended was con- 
vened for the purpose of determining the attitude 
of the agent towards the fishing rights of the 











tribe, before the spring runof salmon up the Col- 
umbia, and one by one they stated their griev- 
ances, complaining that as the right to a certain 
fishing ground is given them by the Government, 
and that of late the whites had monopolized the 
stream and spoiled the yearly catch by placing 
fish wheels therein, and thereby depriving them 
of their winter supplies, they were therefore sad 
in their hearts, and desired the new ‘‘tyhee” to 
tell them whether he could help them to secure 
the fish this season. Judge Erwin won their 
hearts by replying that when they were ready to 
make their trip he wished to know it, and with 
all the police and judges he would accompany 
them, and that the white man who wanted to in- 
terfere with the Yakima fishery would havea 
highly interesting and perhaps unwholesomead- 
venture on his hands. The judges and wise men 
smiled approvingly, and after stating the joy that 
now dwelt in their hearts at the words of the 
the good tyhee, they departed in great content- 
ment. I since learned that the May fishing ex- 
pedition was a most successful and satisfactory 
affair, some 200 Indians going into camp, and the 
indomitable agent, as good as his word, taking 
the journey with them and gladdening their 
hearts still further by his protecting presence. 

The life of an Indian agent is not easy; he is 
practically isolated from the world. He must 
bring his family into contact with these undesir- 
able children, and he is working for a people who, 
unlike the darkies of the South, are never affec- 
tionate, never tender, but always distrustful, and 
with a smothered hatred of him and his ways in 
their bosoms. 

If an Indian goes so far as to make a present to 
a white man, he gets it accepted and then de- 
mands money for it. In addition to this discom- 
fort, the Indian service is perhaps the least ap- 
preciated and the most poorly paid of any in the 
Government, and its employes subjected to the 
most petty surveilance. I found the agency in a 
happy condition, the changes upon a new admin- 
istration having been affected, and a pleasant 
company already at home endeavoring to make 
the most of every little pleasure that could be 
conjured up out of the work. If the reader de- 
sires to look upon ascene at once incongurous and 
beautiful I should like to introduce him into the 
family of Judge Erwin some evening when his 
invalid wife, a lovely Southern woman of gentle 
birth and breeding, gathers her bright, active 
little flock about her and together they sing the 
dear old Southern songs, every one joining in, 
from the fourteen-year-old son to the baby of 
three. Mrs. Erwin came straight from her girl- 
hood home in Georgia, and for ten months has 
never been off the reservation, not being able to 
endure the long ride tothe station. Her lifeand 
experiences with Western help, from the all-suf- 
ficient, overwhelmingly important ‘lady cook” 
to the taciturn and alarmingly heathenish Chi- 
nese, would fill a book. 

The Indians are dying out. Full-blooded fam- 
ilies seldom have more than one child, and often 
none. They are not happy nor can they ever be. 
They cling to their old ways and hate the white 
man for seeking to teach them others. Said an old 
Indian: ‘‘White man’s ways are not my ways. 
I not used to labor. When I was a young man I 
had five wives who would secure, dress and cure 
the game and fish I caught, of which there was 
anabundance. Since I am civilized, old and in- 
firm, I am only allowed one wife, and she, too, 
like myself, is old and no good. I work, work, 
rather than go hungry, or steal like a coyote.” 


* 





There is a postoffice in Western Kansas called 
Eve. It is not known whether some one in an 
humble way tried to perpetuate the memory ofa 
long wronged and downtrodden woman, or that 
the town was so called merely to get the mails to 
come there regularly.—Colton ( Wash.) News Letter. 
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Sanitary Value of Hot Tea. 


Tea taken hot is certainly more wholesome 
than iced tea. This is well shown by the enor- 
mous population of China, which could never 
have increased to its present numbers if epidem- 
ics had ravaged that empire as they have those 
of the West. In spite of overcrowding to a 
degree elsewhere unknown and indescribably 
filthy surroundings, the Chinese have remained 
healthy. The only sanitary redeeming feature 
of their lives is the almost universal use of teaas 
a beverage. That is to say, of water that has 
been boiled. This lesson in practical sanitation 
is of more value than anything brought forth by 
our numerous boardsof health, national, State or 
municipal. In the presence of an epidemic of 
cholera, typhoid fever or dysentery, the wisest 
precaution to take against infection would be to 
boil all fluids used for drinking purposes.— Amer- 
ican Analyst. 


Advice to the Sleepless. 


Do you lie awake at night and anathematize 
the man who first suggested the connection be- 
tween sleepiness and guilty consciences? Have 
you counted all the clocks in the house striking 
all the hours of the night, at different times? 
Have you tried to fix your mind on something 
impersonal and failed? And have you finally 
come to the conclusion that there were many 
arguments in favor of the chloral habit? 

If you have done all these things, of course the 
indications are that you need adoctor. Butitis 
not always convenient to summon a physician at 
1 o’clock in the morning simply because you can’t 
sleep. It is better to read, work or learn a few 
cures for insomnia, which you may try over night, 
and see a physician in the morning. 

If you fear a sleepless night undress in the 
dark. Light stimulates and arouses the activi- 
ties. Darkness is supposed to produce a drowsi- 
ness. Put some chopped ice in a rubber bag and 
place it at the lower extremity of the spine. 
This is particularly quieting to the nerves. Do 
not use anything but a rubber bag or you will 
merely have a damp cloth and rheumatism by 
morning. 

Do not use a pillow. Relax every muscle so 
far as it is possible. Sprawl over the bed with 
arms and legs stretched out. Take a sponge 
bath with tepid water just before going to bed. 

Lie on your face instead of on your back. That 
is the way babies sleep, and their methods are 
scarcely to be improved upon in this particular. 
All pressure is removed from the spine by this 
means, and a delicious feeling of restfulness en- 
sues. 

Make up your mind that you want to keep 
awake long enough to hear some one come in or 
outline the next day’s work. You will dropasleep 
immediately. 


Tuberculosis and Butter, 


It is hard to get away from the malign influ- 
ence of the cow. Such at least is the case if we 
may trust the investigations of bacteriologists 
and sanitarians. The statistics of slaughtered 
animals in Prussia, Hanover, Switzerland and 
other European countries show that from two to 





twelve per cent of the cattle are tuberculous, and 
though their flesh is not often dangerous, yet the 
milk must in most cases have been so. We can 
guard against tuberculous milk by sterilization, 
but now danger is threatened us from the butter. 
Several years ago Heim showed that butter from 
tuberculous milk contained bacilli. 

Professor Roth, of Zurich, has, however, re- 
cently made experiments of more striking sig- 
nificance. He went into the markets and pur- 
chased butter from twenty different sources rep- 
resenting different cantons of Switzerland. He 
then inoculated guinea pigs with this butter. In 
eighteen series of experiments the results were 
negative, but in two the inoculations were fol- 
lowed by tuberculosis. In other words, ten per 
cent of the butter of the Swiss markets contained 
tubercle bacilli. Quite independently of Roth, 
Dr. Brusaferro, of Turin, made experiments with 
the butter of the Italian markets. In nine tubes 
he produced infection once, which gives about 
the same proportion as Roth’s. It ia not to be 
supposed that ten per cent of market butter is 
necessarily dangerous, for in many instances the 
number of bacilli is small and quite unable to 
cope with the juices of the stomach. Still, in- 
fected butter is not safe to the predisposed, and 
the fact of its existence in Europe atleast should 
be borne in mind. What makes the matter ad- 
ditionally serious is the fact that there is not, so 
far as we know. any practical way of sterilizing 
butter.—New York Medical Record. 


A New System of Medical Treatment. 


We all know what homeopathy and allopathy 
and hydropathy are, but probably few know what 
the new “‘pathy,” isopathy, is. The word is ap- 
plied to the medical treatment of diseases of the 
several organs of the body by the corresponding 
organs, or preferably extracts of them, of ani- 
mals. Thus diseases of the brain would be treated 
by an extract of the healthy brain of an animal, 
such as an ox; diseases of the spinal cord by an 
extract of the spinal cord of some animal, and 
diseases of the heart by the extract of the heart 
of an animal. While the system is comparatively 
new to modern scientists, it actually is ‘‘as old as 
the hills.” Two thousand years ago it was hinted 
at by Hippocrates, was mentioned by medical 
writers in the middle ages and was described at 
length fifty years ago by a German physician 
named Hermann. The system died out and at- 
tracted little or no notice until about two years 
since, when it was revived by Dr. William A. 
Hammond, a celebrated physician of Washing- 
ton, D. C., Surgeon-General of the United States 
Army. By a long-continued maceration of the 
brain, the heart, the spinal cord, etc., for a year 
or more, by processes that have been fully des- 
cribed in medical journals, principles contained 
in these organs, but in an inert form, are ex- 
tracted and modified in a manner similar to that 
effected within the human body. 

These principles are rendered practically in- 
destructible by time. Dr. Hammond says tha) 
organic beings possess the power of assimilating 
from the nutritious matters which they absorb 
the peculiar pabulum which each organ demands 
for its development and sustenance. The human 
body, as well as the body of any animal, m»kes 
no mistake in such selection. The brainasborbs 
such principles as are necessary to sustain its 
strength; so do the heart, the liver, the muscles, 
etc. In certain diseased con‘itions these organs 
lose the power of selecting the principles which 
they need, and sickness and sometimes death en- 
sues. The object of the administering of all 
medicines is to hold disease in check while nature 
effects a cure. Medicines in themselves cannot 
cure. Nature alone can dothis. The principle 
of isopathy, therefore, differs from that of other 
“schools” essentially in the manner in which the 
remedies are to be introduced into the physical 





tissues requiring them. The established schools 
introduce the medicines generally throvgh the 
stomach, thus requiring more or less time for 
their active principles to be assimilated wih the 
organs affected. In isopathy the remedies are 
brought into immediate coniact and assimilation 
with the organ, without being required to pass 
through the digestive system. This is the main 
difference, though there also is a difference in 
the character of the materia medica. It is by the 
direct injection into the blood of the peculiar 
matter that an organ requires that isopathists 
hope to do away with the performance of many 
vital processes which now are accomplished only 
by the expenditure of a greater or less amount of 
vital force. 

As an illustration, suppose a person to be suf- 
fering from an exhausted brain brought on by 
overwork. No matter how judiciously the patient 
attempts to live up to the rules of health, the 
condition continues. If the concentrated extract 
of the brain of a healthy animal be injected into 
the blood of the patient, the pabulum which the 
organ requires is at once supplied. This rule is 
applicable to every other organ. Just what suc- 
cess will attend the workings of the new system 
is conjectural. It is claimed that as far as it has 
been tried it has been followed by a surprising 
amount of success. The new system, if it event- 
ually prove to be as great a success as at present 
indicated, will not interfere with the established 
schools of medicine. It will be an aid to all and 
may be adopted by the homeopath and the allo- 
path alike without the abandonment of any of the 
fundamental principles so dear to the adherents 
of the different schools.—Troy (N. Y.) Press. 


The Need of Sleep. 


It is difficult for one who has had no occasion 
to familiarize himself with the subject to appre- 
ciate the consequences which' attend depriving 
the body of the necessary amount of sleep. The 
symptoms which follow such a deprivation afford 
a striking example of the intimate relation of 
every part of the body to every other part. 

It may be that the sufferer has been placed in 
circumstances under which sleep, owing to the 
demands made upon his time by other matters, 
is practically prohibited; or perhaps he has 
nerved himself to perform a certain task ina 
specified time, and does not obey the dictates of 
nature. In either event the result is the same. 
The unhappy victim suddenly finds that he does 
not feel the need of sleep. He may at first be in- 
clined to congratulate himself, but this period of 
excitation does not last long, for, try as he may, 
he can not bring back sleep to his now worn out 
body. 

From this point the trouble rapidly increases. 
Especially is the fact demonstrated that the need 
of sleep is felt by the entire system. It is true 
that nervous systems predominate, and that. if 
the condition of the patient is not ameliorated, 
the case soon becomes one of nervous prostra- 
tion. But every organ of the body suffers equally 
with the brain. The stomach is upset, the appe- 
tite impaired,and amaeciationand debility follow. 

The treatment of a person si ffering frcm Jack 
of sleep is unfortunately much compromised by 
the efforts of the patient himself. Under the 
impression that an opiate is required, he begins 
the systematic administration of some sleep-pro- 
ducing powder. Nothing could be more perni- 
cious, as is seen when, after having tried in turn 
every remedy, the sufferer finally finds it next to 
impossible to obtain any rest except by such un- 
natural means. 

Healthful sleep is needed, and this is to be ob- 
tained only by careful and prolonged treatment 
under the guidance of a skilled medical adviser. 

Opiates should never be administered by the 
patient himself, and never with the object of 
directly producing sleep.— Youth's Companion. 
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The Editor’s Lost Dog. 
The liar-in-chief of this paper, which is myself, 


has lost our dog again. He isa timid, spotted 
dog, has laughing brown eyes, and a hollow in- 
step under his shoulder biades. He comes by the 
name of ‘‘Joe,’”’ but what he goes by is more than 
I know. No reward is offered, but any informa- 
tion of his death and burial will be cheerfully re- 
ceived.—Grafton Record. 





The Tell-Tale List. 

The Journal wood house is a very commodious 
affair and should be filled before the chilly win- 
ter days are upon us. Occasionally we havea 
cold-blooded visitor, who has recently arrived 
from the East, who calls upon the Journal osten- 
sibly to read exchanges, but in reality to warm 
his shins. Could our delinquents see the look 
of scorn upon his face as he points his finger at 
the list pasted on the back of a case and headed 
“‘Dalinquent Wood Subscribers,’’ when he finds 
the stove empty and cold, they would remember 
their promise and keep the entire force in good 
spirits.—Kent (Wash ) Journal. 





The Only Alternative. 


A unique circular that would make glad the 
heart of a Sunday school superintendent, has just 
been issued by General Manager Warren of the 
Great Northern Railway. It is directed to all 
employes of the road and expressly forbids the 
employment of any man who is addicted to the 
use of intoxicating liquors or who uses vicious, 
profane or uncivil language. Violation of this 
rule is cause for dismissal and every official is 
held personally responsible for its observance by 
the men under his control. Hereafter, whenever 
a Great Northern brakey drops a coupling pin 
on his toe it’s expected that he will wire the gen- 
eral manager for instructions.~Spokane Chronicle. 





Ash, Nab. was Right. 


Ashquagwon Nabahnaba is good Chippewa for 
‘“*Tailfeather,” and is the name of a well-known 
Sugar Island Indian. Ashquagwon was in the 
city the other day, and met his old friend P. M. 
Church, whereupon the following brief but elo- 
quent conversation ensued: 

**Hello, Mr. Church.” 

“Hello, Ashquagwon.”’ 

“Say, Mr. Church.” 

‘**Well, Tailfeather.” 

**Mebbe ‘lection purty soon, eh, Mr. Church?” 

‘“*Wouldn’t wonder, Ashquagwon; but what 
made you think of it?” 

**Well, all white man grin at Injun; shake him 
hand;never do that other times;must be ’lection.” 

Ashquagwon Nabahnaba is right.—Sault Ste. 
Marie News. 





The Man in the Mirror. 


A gentleman walked into the I X L Store one 
morning, and approaching the large pier glass, 
asked the reflection of Mr. Mellis, who stood 


back of him, to be kind enough to change a five- 
dollar bill. The tigure in the glasssimply smiled, 
and the gentleman, thinking he wasn’t near 
enough to be heard, walked up to the glass, 
which of course increased the distance between 





himself and Mr. Mellis. Something was wrong, 
and in order to catch up with the retreating fig- 
ure he made a rush forward with Mr. Mellis red- 
hot after him to prevent a collision. He was just 
in time and the look of amazement on the gentle- 
man’s countenance on finding Mr. Mellis behind 
as well as in front of him can better be imagined 
than described.— Pendleton East Oregonian. 





The Proper Way. 


Ray Jones tells a good story on the name of 
Thief River Falls. He takes occasional trips up 
there attending to the complication of matters 
connected with his lease for a mill site, of which 
considerable has appeared in print of late. While 
on the train on the way there the other day, he 
engaged in conversation with a farmer, who 
among other things inquired where he was going. 

“I’m going to Thief River Falls,” Ray replied. 

‘*How do you go?”’ was the next question. 

‘*By the way of Crookston.” 

‘*Well,” said the farmer, ‘‘it’s quite proper for 
you to go to Thief River Falls by the way of 
Crooks—town.” 

After Ray had told me this incident, I became 
anxious to how the peculiar name of the place 
originated, and accordingly made known the fact. 
Years ago, Ray stated, during the Indian out- 
break of 1862 a white settlement of that vicinity 
was attacked by the Indians, who robbed the 
whites of everything they had and took their 
stores over to the present site of Thief River 
Falls. Here the Indians camped and stayed along 
the banks of the river with their stolen property 
and afterwards the river was known as Thief 
River.—Minneapolis Lumberman. 





Alder Gulch in Early Days. 


It was during the early days of Alder Gulch 
that the following incident occurred, says the 
Butte, Mont., Miner. A man who since then has 
acquired wealth and reputation was filling the 
office of justice of the peace. A recent arrival 
was to be tried before him on a petty charge of 
some kind and had retained the services of a 
young attorney, also a newcomer, from the coast. 
For the purpose of making the story plainer it 
may be well to remark that the men from the 
East were known as ‘“‘tenderfeet”’ and those from 
the coast as ‘‘westsiders.”’ 

Just as the case was to begin the young lawyer 
laid a formidable appearing documenton the desk 
in front of the justice. 

‘“‘What’s that, young man?” asked his honor, 
as he picked up the paper and solemnly began to 
scan it. 

‘““Your honor, that is a motion for a non-suit,” 

answered the lawyer. 
_ Apparently as deeply mystified as ever, the 
judge gravely beckoned to a man in the crowd 
and in a whisper that could be heard all over the 
room asked, “Bill, what in thunder is a non- 
suit?” Bill appeared to be no wiser concerning 
law matters than was the gentleman on the bench, 
for with equal gravity he replied, ‘‘I’ll be d—d if 
I know, unless it is something new that the west- 
siders are trying to ring in on us.” 





The Girls “‘Jubicated’’ Him. 


The Fargo Argus says that Joshua Heiser, the 
head dishwasher of the Headquarters Hotel, be- 
lieved he had been hypnotized by some of the 
waiter girls. He went to the police station and 
related his story with many tears and lamenta- 
tions. He wanted all the girls employed at the 
hotel to be arrested and put in jail. He com- 
plained that they ‘hypnotized, norated and jubi- 
cated” him. When asked to explain more fully, 
he said the young ladies held him down and ap- 
plied hot pancakes to his back, thus affecting his 
brain, and while in this condition they caused to 





appear before him the spirits of his ancestors. 
This had been carried on until he was in a con- 
stant hypnotic state, and he feared that if it con- 
tinued much longer he would be a fit candidate 
for Jamestown. 





A Logical Inference. 


A few days ago the little son of a well-known 
physician was entertaining a playmate at his 
father’s house. Like children will, they ran- 
sacked every nook and corner of the building. 
Their curiosity led them to explore the recesses 
of a closet in which the doctor keeps his instru- 
ments and other personal effects among which is 
a complete skeleton. The strange boy was fright- 
ened when he first beheld the grinning remnant 
of what once had been a human being and started 
to run away. The doctor’s son, however, had 
seen the skeleton so often that he entertained for 
it only that feeling of contempt begotten by fa- 
miliarity and in a little while succeeded in so al- 
laying thefears of his companion that the young- 
ster began to handle the thing and rattle its dry 
bones. 

‘*Where did your father get it?” he finally 
asked. 

“T don’t know,” was the reply; ‘“‘but I guess it 
was his first patient, for he’s hadit an awful long 
time.” — Butte Miner. 





Out With a Mind Reader. 


I had a ride with a mind reader last Saturday, 
says the Grafton Record man. A mind reader is 
a@ man that puts an air-brake on his own mind 
and uses other people’s minds to go about his 
business with. I had an accident policy or I 
would never have gone out riding with a mind 
reader, and if the rest of the committee haven’t 
one they will no doubt get one before they take 
another sail around town with a man with a band- 
age seven times around his eyes who is using my 
mind to drive with. The mind reader chased 
the horses down the street as if he wasinathree 
minute race and he kept my mind busy dodging 
wagons and other things moving around. If he 
hadn’t turned the first corner right I would have 
run him into a bill board or drug store and got 
out, but he hustled the corners and missed straw 
stacks, barns and trees, went down thealley and 
around back of the school house in good shape 
and found my dog whistle hid under a wood-pile. 
After he found it he blew some south wind 
through it and we got in and drove back to the 
opera house like chilled shot following up a prai- 
rie chicken. 





Senator Mitchell and the Cow. 


They tell quite a joke on Senator Mitchell, of 
Oregon. He is always alive to the best interests 
of his constituents, and regularly sends them 
seeds, public documents, etc. Last summer he 
sent a beautiful agricultural report to an old man 
residing at the city of Scantygrease, Clackamas 
County. It was closely studied by the o. m., 
particularly the part on diseases of domestic ani- 
mals. His old cow had heretofore always been 
well, but a careful study of plates in the book 
convinced him that she had all the diseases 
therein described. He began doctoring her, and 
as she got worse he called in the vicinity hoss- 
doctor, and between them they wound up the 
cow’s career. And now the veterinary sends his 
bill to Senator Mitchell, claiming that if he 
hadn’t sent the book to the old man there would 
have been no sick cow nor no dead cow. The 
senator has presented the old man with a new 
cow, but the hossdoctor’s bill has been referred 
to the nightwatch of the Senate chamber, and it 
may be laid over under the table. Senator Mit- 
chell fears that the Munroe doctrine of non-inter- 
ference will tend toward preventing the payment 
of the claim. And now that Jerry Rusk and One- 
arm Brown and Bill Watkins and the Zar are all 
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dead, it may be along while before a relief bill 
can be gotten through for the good doctor.— 
Puyallup ( Wash.) Commerce. 





Cures for Colds, 

My wife always has a sure remedy for a cold in 
the house, or somewhere in the yard. Some- 
times a remedy will have a two or three years’ 
run at my house before it breaks down or is de- 
clared unconstitutional. , But when it is on deck 
it is the only thing that can handle a cold in 
good shape and remove it without loosening up 
a lung or ripping a piece out of the throat. The 
first remedy she introduced was the gargle 
remedy. The gargle was made out of red-hot 
water and the same kind of pepper with rock 
salt for ballast, to be taken at sundown, standing 
in a pail of hot water. About a pint was a dose, 
and this pint had to be worked up and down in 
the throat. I had to take this remedy for some 
time until one day my wife secured a cold ata 
croquet party, and I made a gargle for her that 
killed off the gargle business. The next remedy 
was kerosene oil, taken internally and externally. 
It finally got mixed into the cooking and was 
laid aside. Sulphur and molasses was then in- 
troduced. During the hunting season I have 
taken enough sulphur to runa match factory 
for a year and the molasses that went with it 
would have sweetened Devils Lake. I havea 
cold at the present writing, and there are two 
jars of cold medicine at home waiting for me.— 
Grafton Record. 





Runaway Threshing Experience, 


An Icelander, who lives south of Glenboro, 
who has made some money or gone considerably 
in debt, has become the owner ofa very fine trac- 
tion engine and separator. The machine was 
placed in a farm yard, steam was up and thrash- 
ing was to commence, but the engineer was ab- 
sent for ashort time. The owner knew nothing 
about the ponderous and complicated machine, 
but on being questioned by some of the men who 
had arrived to assist he proceeded toexplainand 
show off a little. By some means he got the 
wheels in gear and the engine started. When 
attempting to stop he let on more steam and 
away the monster engine walked; breaking clear 
of the separator, it first went through a straw 
shed, scattering the poles in every direction; it 
then struck a wire fence, tearing out about a 
dozen posts and breaking the wires. The ma- 
chine then started in a direct line for a large 
slough in the vicinity, defying all efforts tocheck 
its onward career. ‘Blow the whistle!” shouted 
one of the bystanders, and the screams of the 
noisy concern added confusion to consternation. 
The amazed engineer heard the tumult and ran 
after the escaping locomotive and succeeded in 
stopping the runaway just as it was preparing to 
attempt to swim across the pond.— Pilot Mound 
( Manitoba) Sentinel. 





Righteous Indignation. 

We have been insulted. A degenerated speci- 
men of humanity came in this morning and asked 
if we didn’t need our windows washed! And also 
suggested the propriety of removing a few yards 
of our celebrated cobwebs. We shouldn’t have 
been surprised if he had gone so far as to ask if 
it wouldn’t be a good idea to wash our towel— 
purchased of W. E. Thorne in 1870. Some peo- 
ple don’t know any better than to make sugges- 
tions about how your office should be arranged 
and what you should say in your old paper or 
what you should wear, but this is the first time 
we have been directly insulted right to our face 
about our windows, cobwebs or towels. With all 
the dignity we had concealed about us we threw 
it at him, and while possibly it didn’t cut deep 
we succeeded in removing the vile creature. 
Possibly it may have been more due to the dime 





we fished out than the dignity, but he removed 
himself, promising to go to Duluth or Superior. 
The event was of such a startling nature that we 
did not recover from the effects for ten or fifteen 
minutes. But our windows and cobwebs arestill 
in printing-office style.—Stillwater Gazette. 





The Laws of Gravity. 


The law of the attraction of gravitation was 
well illustrated on Cedar Street the other day. 
A man stood holding a rope which ran over a 
pulley, and into a second-story window, where it 
was attached to a barrel containing about six 
hundred pounds of iron chain; the barrel was 
poised on the sill of the window, and by some 
mischance the man in the building let go of it 
without notifying the man onthe ground; result, 
illustration of the law of gravity, barrel dowa 
and man up, as he retained his grip on the rope. 
Then, to complicate matters, the barrel struck 
the ground so hard that the bottom fell out, the 
contents following, of course. And again the 
gravity was demonstrated, for this made the 
barrel lighter than the man, and down he came 
with a thump, and the barrel wentup. Then he 
made the mistake of his life by letting go of the 
rope, that he might feel his bruises, for the bar- 
rel, being heavier than the loose end of the rope, 
dropped swiftly downward and struck him fairly, 
just as he was struggling to his feet, again vin- 
dicating the attraction of gravitation. But the 
spectators failed to realize the gravity of the sit- 
uation.—St. Paul Globe. 





The Country Editor. 


We have been an editor of a country paper 
thirty days. We have used our scissors faith- 
fully. We have dug into remote corners for 
news; have read all kinds of books, beginning 
with the Bible and going clear down the line to 
Tacoma’s Blue Book; we have in our mind gone 
clear back to prehistoric periods; we have burned 
the midnight oil and then used acandle; we have 
interviewed all kinds of people, from United 
States senators to hoboes; have taken our Indian 
council, commencing with the big chief, The- 
Man-With-a-Hole-in-his-Pants, and winding up 
with the little chief, The-Man-Without-Any- 
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Pants. Our Chinese cook says ‘‘Bosse man alle 
same clazy;” our dog sits and looks at us and 
wonders what we have been eating; our meal in- 
tervals are farther apart; our printer, with sad 
eyes, gazes at us and wonders at what station he 
gets on; our subscribers want to know if the ed- 
itor’s symptoms are any worse. The sun don’t 
shine on us much; our beautiful moon got full and 
left; three pairs of scissors have been relegated 
to the scrap pile. We begin to wonder what be- 
comes of editors and whether they die easy or 
just drop dead, and if the subscribers look after 
their families. We have written for twenty-five 
works on how to be an editor; they are all here, 
but in the express office C. O. D.—another serious 
obstacle. Shall we burn up the express office, or 
just go over and burn up the agent and walk off 
bodily with the books? So far so good, three 
cheers! The express company won’t stand our 
work. Tomorrow we will try to get them outon 
a writ of habeas corpus. 

One of our friends sends us a dollar and ad- 
vises us to go to the butcher shopand buy brains. 
We have a letter on our desk from a country sub- 
scriber asking for a strong editorial on the silver 
question. We don’t know anything about it ex- 
cept that it’s scarce. We wrote himaletter, not 
daring to wait for the paper to come out, and 


sent him a pamphlet on hop lice and a lottery 
ticket. 


A lady writes that her fruit trees are infested 
with hooli-hooli and wants to know what to do. 
We have advised her to get a policeman or leave 
the ranch and notstay alone a moment with them 
or we would not be responsible for the conse- 
quences, Another wants an article on paganism. 
We have never eaten any, but the article goes. 

A young wife yesterday sent us her first cake. 
We have got it laid away and will bury it assoon 
as it gets dark. 

Matters are a little mixed out here in the sage 
brush, editorially, but with it all subscriptions 
and advertisements are coming in, and James 
has arrived. 

The American is talked about. Don’t kiow 
just what is said. Prosser Falls is jogging 
along, Irrigation is still King and Yakima Coun- 
ty’s fame is spreading all the time.—Fred R. 
Reed, in Prosser (Wash.) American. 
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HE'D MET THEM BEFORE. 
“Now, Tom, you shoot first, and then I'll hit him in about the same place that you miss him.” (As the animal 
bounded through the prairie grass he glanced casually over his shoulder to see if they had accomplished 
their fiendish designs. They had. He was simply running away from the smell of the powder they used.) 
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A ‘ “ It has taken a long time to convince the people 


THE LIGNITE COALS OF NORTH DAKOTA. 


By E. V. Smalley. 
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What is lignite? The new Standard Diction- 
ary thus defines the word: ‘‘A compact, partially 
carbonized vegetable matter, often retaining 
fibrous structure, forming an imperfect fuel in- 
termediate between peat and true coal, and abun- 
dant in cretaceous and tertiary strata. Called 
also brown coal.” The encyclopedias speak of it 
as fossil wood imperfectly mineralized and re- 
taining its original form and structure much 
more completely than the truly mineral coals. 
We read further that the lignites occupy an in- 
termediate position between the peats which are 
now forming and true coals of the paleozoic age, 
and represent a stage in the progressive distilla- 
tion vegetable tissue passes through when buried, 
and which results in the formation, as residual 
products of, first, peats; second, lignite; third, 
bituminous coal; fourth, anthracite; fifth, 
graphite. No sharp lines separate these groups, 
however, as we find them 
shading into each other by 
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The eastern limits of the lignite fields have not 
yet been defined. They extend east of the Mis- 
souri for a considerable distance, good veins hav- 
ing been discovered on the eastern slopes of the 
Coteaux and on the Mouse River. It is known 
that they go as far west as the boundary of the 
State, for similar deposits exist in Montanaalong 
the Little Missouri, the Yellowstone and the 
Missouri. The mines now worked for shipping 
are at Sims, on the Northern Pacific, thirty-five 
miles west of Mandan, and at Lehigh, 106 miles 
west of Mandan, and also at Minot, where the 
Soo road crosses the Great Northern and at Bur- 
lington, ashort distance from Minot, on the latter 
road. Mines worked by settlers to supply neigh- 
borhoods with fuel are numerous. Perhaps the 
most notable of these are in McLean County; 
north of Bismarck, where a superior quality of 
coal is found. On the Missouri River, above 





of North Dakota that they have in their own 
State an excellent fuel for all domestic uses and 
for stationary steam engines, which can be mined 
so cheaply that it can be sold at the mines at a 
good profit for a dollar a ton and which can be de- 
livered at any railroad station for about half the 
cost of Eastern coal for the like amount of heat. 
They have been convinced at last, however, and 
the output of the mines is now rapidly increas- 
ing. It is fair to say that the growing popular- 
ity of the lignite for domestic uses is due ina 
considerable measure to recent improvements in 
stoves for burning it. The coal contains a large 
percentage of volatile matter, chiefly inflammable 
gases, which in the ordinary stoves go off up 
the chimney, thus reducing the heat-giving 
power materially in proportion to the weight of 
fuel consumed. Another loss arose from the 
falling of unconsumed particles of coal into the 
ashes below the grate. The new stoves are made 
with double grates and with special provisions 
for supplying air to the burning mass, and the 
result in the consumption of the gases is remark- 
able. The heating power of a tonoflignite burned 
in one of these new stoves is as great as that ofa 
ton of Ohio bituminous coal. 
Lignite was mined at Sims, then called Carbon, 
as long ago as 1880. The first mine was opened 
by Col. Bly, of Bismarck 
Experiments in burning it 





all possible intermediate 
phasés. Hencearise the fre- 
quent discussions as to the 
proper classification of the 
coals of the Western States. 
For example the coals of 
Wyoming, Montana, Wash- 
ington, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia are classed by most 
geologists among the lig- 
nites, while the mine own- 
ers insist that they should 
rank as true bituminous. 
There is no dispute, how- 
ever, as towhere the North 
Dakota coals should be 
placed in the scale. Their 
softness, their brown color 
aod the perfect preserva- 
tion of much of the grain of 
the woody material from 
which they were formed, 
fixes their position as lig- 
nites and this term should 
be applied to themall. The 
term comes from the Latin 








on locomotives proved a fail- 
ure. The specific gravity of 
the lignite is so light that 
the strong forced draft of 
the engines carried a good 
deal of the fuel out at the 
smokestacks in a partially 
consumed state. It was then 
mixed with Ohio coal but 
the results were not satis- 
factory and the railroad 
company was reluctantly 
compelled to abandon it ex- 
cept as a fuel for warming 
stations and running sta- 
tionary pumping engines. 
The coal made its way into 
domestic use very slowly. 
Bismarck and Mandan gave 
it a trial and adopted it but 
several years elapsed before 
it made its way east as far 
as Jamestown. When Major 
Fleming tried to get the 
people of Fargo to burn it 
three years ago he was 
obliged to give it away. 





word lignum,meaning wood 
and lignite means woody 
coal. At the same time the 
fact must be kept in mind 
that these North Dakota lignites are remarkably 
strong in heating power and are a much better 
fuel than the lignites of Europe. 
GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION. 

Lignite is found in all the western half of North 
Dakota, cropping out of the bluffs and hill sides. 
In most localities there are three or four strata 
of it, the upper ones being from a foot to three 
feet thick and the lower one from five to thirty 
feet thick. The upper veins are softer than the 
lower veins and are too thin to be of any value. 
Most practical miners believe that still lower 
veins would be found if shafts were sunk and that 
these veins would prove to be harder than the 
ones now worked, but the industry of mining in 
the State is everywhere in arather rudimentary 
stage and there is no capital available to make 
experiments. A level is run in from the face of 
some bank convenient to a railroad, a track is 
laid into the opening and the coal! is taken out 
by the simplest and most economical method. 





FACE OF BLUFF AT LEHIGH, NORTH DAKOTA, SHOWING LIGNITE COAL AND POTTERY CLAY, 


Mandan there is a mine called from the name of 
its owner, the Plenty mine, where an experi- 
ment was made last year in shipping coal in 
barges down to the river towns in South Dakota, 
but the barges were wrecked and the enterprise, 
unquestionably a feasible one with good manage- 
ment, was abandoned. So vast are the lignite 
fields of North Dakota in their extentand so wide 
in their geographical distribution, that only such 
as are very near to a railroad track and present 
thick veins exposed for the most economical min- 
ing operations have any present commercial 
value. In other words coal lands are worth no 
more than other lands unless they are contiguous 
to a railroad and unless the lower vein is thick 
and can be entered on a level. So far as concerns 
the quantity of fuel which nature has stored up 
under the clay and loam of the North Dakota 
soil it would be no exaggeration to say that there 
is enough of it to warm the entire population of 
the United States for ten thousand years. 





Several thousand tons will 
be used this winter in that 
town. The costincar loadg 
on the track at Fargo is $3.25 per ton. This is 
now the furtherest Eastern point of supply but it 
will not be long before lignite will cross the Red 
River and become established as the favorite fuel 
in the Northern Minnesota towns. At Mandan 
lignite costs $2; at Bismarck, $2.25; at James- 
town, $2.25; at Carrington, $2.90; at Leeds $3.25; 
at Oakes, $3.10; at Lisbon $3.15. It is not possi- 
ble to market it in South Dakota by reason of the 
excessive freight charges of the railroads operat- 
ing in that State. They demand as much for 
hauling it from Oakes to Aberdeen, about fifty 
miles, as they charge for hauling Eastern coal 
all the way out from Chicago, about ten times 
the distance. Such rapid progress has lignite 
made in public favor during the past year or two 
and so ample have been the demonstrations of the 
economy resulting from its use that it is evident 
that this home fuel will soon wholly supplant 
Eastern coals throughout North Dakota except 
for locomotive use and except, also, in the houses 
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of rich people, where anthracite will still be 
burned without regard to cost. 
CHARACTER OF THE NORTH DAKOTA LIGNITES. 
Prof. E. J. Babcock, of the University of North 
Dakota, made areport on the lignites of the State 
in 1891, which was printed in pamphlet form by 
the Commissioner of Agriculture and Labor. A 
few of his analyses will be suffcient for our pur- 
pose to show the general composition of this fuel. 


From North Dakota Cou & Mining Co., Minot. 
Water and volatile matter, per cent 
Fixed carbon........-. 





BD nnd 06 c0dbcccésnroes\ 2 vnvedes Sisdewwace® nescence 

100.00 

From Lehigh Mine, near Dickinson. 
Water and volatile matter, per cent 52.96 
WiROR CREVOR cscs cccccccesse: coce 41.01 
Bk 6atswektinss: 6édanddd Gee Cesandin ore ee 6.02 
From North Dakota Mining Co., Sims. 
Water and volatile matter, per cent ............-. 47.20 
PG CIGD ccd cnc ckbe édcvassocsacentaccaccacee 44.58 
GT Rae hg 0066 od ccca tewandedense bees 8.22 
BRIGGS .0cvcsccccesocscess DAs he tek! hbase aR OSE Ress68 28 
From Coal Harbor, McLean Co. 
Water and volatile matter, percent ............... 47.27 
UE PON 5nd dhs 0 5ccccescctieneccus duscsus . 45.77 
BE nts vibeddccnsccce 6.96 
Sulpbur ..... shdeatwenesetend sb6s ine ere eee 22 
Average of Twenty Samples North Dakota Coal. 

Water and volatile matter, per cent ............. 48.37 
I NINO, Geis oidenn de godeee eisebeedsssspadester 44.71 
WE une cavadicsedt an casseuhades Senesee : a soe GE 


Average of samples analyzed for sulphur 

For the purpose of comparison Prof. Bibcock 
gives averages of analyses from several coal dis- 
tricts. 


Ohio Coals.—Average of twenty analyses, (Ohio Geo 
logcial Survey, 1883.) 
Moisture and volatile matter, per cent .... . Bb 65 
RN COI a6 08S oi acd h8 08 00804585 ac0scengnhedss 58 10 
TON htt ates cniceuhancannscte ‘si tibater kaon sass 5 12 
Indiana Coals.—Average of fifty-two analyses. (In- 


diana Geological Survey, 1873.) 
Moisture and volatile matter, per cent ........... 42.21 
RMS CII, 6. 6 bn hcvicvnest6éseens -eéneses 


Es bo ndnccudntes stadentsbinntnccs jebedtnacatwed snaed an 6.02 
Iowa Coals.—Average of sixty-four analyses. (lowa 

Geological Survey, 1870.) 

Moisture and volatile matter, per cent . 47.81 

Fixed carbon ......... 45.42 

DE nic nitia sale (866s ntuict dike necad aes tae kbaderin ia 6 77 


MINING OPERATIONS ON THE NORTHERN PACIFIC, 


The mine now working at Sims is on a seven- 
foot vein. The owners say that their coal com- 
pares with the best Pittsburg coal in the ratio of 
fourteen to twenty and with Iowa coal in that of 
sixteen totwenty. The freight rate to points of 
consumption is twenty-five cents a ton less than 
that from the Lshigh mines, which are seventy- 
nine miles further west, and this difference is 
added to the price of the coal, so that the product 
of the two localities comes into equal competition 
at all places where it is sold. The extra price is 
not additional profit for the Sims company, how- 
ever, for the reason that much more timbering 
is required at Sims than at Lehigh, which in- 
creases the cost of getting out the coal to just 
about the amount of the extra price obtained on 
the track. The Minot coal, which finds its mar- 
kets along the lines of the Great Northern and 
Soo roads, is sold at the mines for two dollars a 
ton. It is of no better quality than that mined 
at Sims and Lshigh. Tae coal field worked at 
Sims is broken by numerous ravines. The vein 
is followed until it is worked out at the brink of 
one of these ravines, when a newentry is opened. 
As there is no pumping of water out, or forcing 
of air in, or hoisting of coal, the cost of thus 
changing ground is trifling. Ventilation is se- 
cured by an air shaft sunk from the surface of the 
ground. There is absolutely no fire-damp. 

The Lehigh and East Lehigh minesat Lehigh, 
near Dickinson, work a twenty-six foot vein, but 
only fifteen or sixteen feet of coal is taken out. 
Rooms are excavated in the thick coal body each 
side of the entry and sufficient coal is left above 
to form an arched roof, which requires no tim- 
bering. The pillars between the rooms are 
**robbed” after the rooms have been fully blasted 
out and then the mass of superincumbent clay, 





having a depth of about fifty feet, caves in. The 
process of mining is exceedingly simple. Holes 
are bored with a breast auger and dynamite shots 
put in to bring down the coal. A track runs into 
each room from the main line of the entry and 
the cars are loaded with fork shovels which allow 
the slack and fine coal to slip through the tines. 
All this fine stuff, although it is good coal, is left 
on the floor of the mine and only the lump coal 
is taken out in the cars. About thirty thousand 
tons will be mined at Lehigh during the year 
ending the first of June next and the product of 
the Sims mines will be aboutthe same. Ateither 
place a hundred thousand tons could be mined 
annually if there were a demand for that quan- 
tity. Our illustration shows the face of a bluff at 
Lehigh, with a portion of the lower seam of lig- 
nite at the base and a mass of gray clay above 
which makes excellent brick, drain tileand terra 
cotta ware. Under the coal is another strata of 
clay of a finer quality, which has been tested suc- 
cessfully for pottery. The tests made last year 
at a number of Eastern potteries of thisand other 
clays found near Dickinson, under direction of 
Hon. Alfred Dickey, Executive Commissioner for 
North Dakota at the World’s Fair, demonstrated 
that from these clays can be made a great vari- 
ety of products, from common brick and fire 
brick to handsome cr3am-colored ware, closely 
resembling the famous Wedgewood pottery of 
England. We shall have occasion in a future 
article to call attention to the remarkable range 
of valuable clays found near Dickinson. 

The lignite coal seams are now generally rec- 
ognized by the people of North Dakotaas a bene- 
ficent gift of nature. A serious drawback to the 
prosperity of the State has b3en the fact that it 
has no forests from which a supply of fuel can be 
obtained. The nearest timber, except the strips 
of cottonwood and elm along the rivers, which 
ought to be carefully preserved for beauty and 
shade, is found in the Minnesota woods. The 
cost of cordwood hauled in from Minnesota by 
rail has always been a serious matter and the 
cost of coal brought all the way from Ohio and 
Pennsylvania is necessarily a heavy drain in the 
long winters on the resources of settlers of small 
means who are struggling to get a foothold on 
the soil or to carry on small business undertak- 
ings in the towns. Now the complete demonstra- 
tion that North Dakota need not send any money 
away from home for fuel comes as a welcome re- 
lief and agreat incentive to efforts for the ampler 
development of the resources of the great prairie 
State. 

THE SCIENTIFIC BURNING OF LIGNITE. 

Mention has already been made in this article 
of the fact that the consumption of lignite for 
domestic purposes has been greatly stimulated 
of late by the introduction of new stoves espe- 
cially designed for the complete consumption of 
this kind of fuel. The principle upon which these 
stoves are constructed is that of supplying alarge 
amount of oxygen to the burning mass so as to 
consume not only the solid carbon but also the 
inflammable gases which in the ordinary stoves 
escape in great part up the flue. This is effected 
by a double grate and a perforated steel cone rest- 
ing upon the lower grate and reaching up into 
the upper grate. The diagram here given shows 
a sectional view of the grate of a cooking stove. 











The lower grate is flat and provided with fine 
openings and with two cones, the crowns of which 
project into circular openings in upper grate, 
with open space around their tops. The upper 
is an entirely independent grate provided with 
coarser openings, through which the lignite as 
it disintegrates drops upon the lower grate, 





where it is held and bufned. The air from below 
passing up through the cones becomes intensely 
heated, and mingling with the gases from the 
burning fuel on the lower grate, creates a strong 
blast in the larger body of fuelabove, developing 
over fifty per cent more heat than was ever ob- 
tained from the same quantity of this fuel before. 
There is no residuum or slag tospeak of. Every- 
thing is burned up clean and drops through, a 
fine ash, intothe pan below. An occasional slight 
shake of the lower grate is all that is needed. A 
lingite fire requires less attention, and will burn 
longer and steadier than any other. 

In the cook stove there are two lids over the 
fire box which have acircle of perforations around 
their rims to supply air to the top of the fire and 
thus facilitate the consumption of the gases 
generated. The fact that these gases are ac- 
tually consumed, and thus add greatly to the 
heating power of the coal, may be demonstrated 
by looking at the flames under the other lids of 
the stove. There is a continuous flame clear 
across the top and down thesides around the oven. 
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The above shows a sectional view of a lignite 
heater with the cone and the air passages in the 
lower grate. 





The above diagram shows the top grate of a 
lignite heater, which carries the bulk of the fuel. 
The air cone of the lower grate fills the hole in 
the center. 

The stoves we are describing are made by the 
St. Paul Stove Works. Very careful tests of their 
heating power in comparison with that of stoves 
having the ordinary single-grate arrangement 
were made before they were put upon the mar- 
ket. Temperature tests taken every five minutes 
during the consumption of a fire-box full of fuel 
demonstrated that with the same stoves and the 
same fuel the new grates give from thirty-three 
to fifty per cent more heat. In short they solve 
the lignite problem, making the home coal of 
North Dakota a notably economical and conven- 
ient fuel for both cooking and heating purposes. 
From numerous testimonials sent to the manu- 
facturers by purchasers of these stoves a few ex- 
tracts may be added to show how general is the 
satisfaction expressed: Adam Goodman, of Shel- 
don, writes that the lignite range he bought in 
September does the cooking for his family at 
about half the cost of wood or hard coal. W.S. 
VandeBogart, of Cooperstown, writes that in nine 
days his new lignite stove consumed 325 pounds 
of coal, holding fire over night and keeping wa- 
ter hot night and day. R E. Fleming, of Fargo, 
writes that he runs his range, cooking for from 
twenty to twenty-five men, for sixteen cents a 
day and that if maple cordwood were delivered 
to his farm free he could not have it cut up for 
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what the lignite coal costs him. David Knight, 
who has a restaurant in Fargo, writes that he 
used one dollar’s worth of lignite in eight daysin 
the new stove, making a cost of twelve and one- 
half cents per day. For economy, he says, itis 
two-thirds cheaper to burn lignite in these stoves 
than to burn hard coal or wood and that the stove 
bakes, roasts, or gets short-order meals better 
than any hard-coal or wood range he ever saw. 


Mes. J. M. Nelson, of Wheatland, wrote Au- 
gust. ““The range is hot all over the top, and 
there is no place on it where I cannot cook read- 
ily. The oven is perfection, and I can bake bread, 
pies or cookies without fear of burning. I can 


roast beef without firing the oven for hours, and 
know that the result is all that could be desired. 
I use lignite coal exclusively and it burns per- 
fectly and makes a very hot fire, and the expense 
for one week since I began to cook for harvest 
hands was $1.30. I prepared 445 meals in that 
tims and did washing and ironing, and in addi- 
tion had a fifty-gallon tank of water always hot.” 

lone new lignite stoves are based ona scientific 
study of the fuel they are specially designed to 
use. It was found that this fuel has from thirty- 
eight to forty-five per cent of volatile matter; 
that a large proportion of the volatile matter 
coosists of inflammable gases; and the conclu- 
sion naturally was that to make a thoroughly 
economical fuel of this kind of coal it would be 
necessary to perfect a device that would consume 
these gases and not allow them to escape up the 
stove pipe and the chimney flue. The device,as 
we have shown, is a very simple one, but it was 
the outcome of a good deal of careful study and 
patient experiment. 


WINDMILLS OF ST. PAUL MAKE. 


Those two tall, graceful windmills that show 
80 prominently in the pictureof the Montgomery 
Dairy Farm seen elsewhere in this issue are a 
St. Paul product, and the fact should be widely 
known. The inventor and maker, Mr. Geo. W. 
Keys, has been a citizen of St. Paul for over eight 
yeare, a good portion of which period he has 
been connected with the principle dealers in that 
line. Some five years ago he commenced experi- 
menting, with an eye to producing a more per- 
fect wind engine than anything at that time on 
the market. Three years’ close study and intel- 
ligent work resulted in Mr. Keys being able to 
turn out a mill for dairy farms that is superior 
to the older makes in several respects. 

The St. Paul Wind Engine receives unstinted 
praise from every one who has used it. Mr. 
Moatgomery is especially enthusiastic in recom- 
mending it, saying that more complete satisfac- 
tion could hardly be possible. In this and other 
ways Mr. Keys has been encouraged to extend 
the manufacture of his valuable invention, and 
he may soon conclude todoso. At present he is 
making the mills at his home at 909 Iglehart St., 
and it is the only factory of the kind in the 
Northwest. Mr. Keys says that he can compete 
in prices with any reliable concern in the coun- 
try, and that in Mionesota and the Dakotas pur- 
chasers of his engines can save a considerable 
sum in freights. 





—*@e 
Baby's Rattle—A Story of Palouse. 


The two and one-half-year-old child of Joseph 
Oakes, of Endicott, was missed by its mother last 
Friday evening. She finally heard the child 
crowing and laughing in the yard, and goingout 
found the little one sitting on the ground, while 
twisted about its neck and shoulders and partially 
coiled in its lap was an enormous rattlesnake, 
whose triangular head was swaying and vibrat- 
ing about the child’s face. The snake was 
snatched away and dispatched, when it was found 
that the baby was entirely unhurt.—Colfax Ga- 
zetle. 








Col, Frank J. Parker, of Walla Walla. 
One of the best known journalists of the Pacific 
Northwest is Frank J. Parker, editor and pro- 


prietor of the Walla Walla Statesman. Mr Par- 
ker was born in the year 1843 in Somersetshire, 
England, not far from Sedgemoor, where Alfred 
the Great gained a memorable victory over the 
Danes. There is a tradition in Parker’s family 
of one of his ancestors protecting Alfred and aid- 
ing him to regain his crown. When quite a 
youth, hardly twelve years of age, Parker left 
the parental roof to carve out his own fortune. 
Nature had endowed him with a quick, bright, 
acquiring mind, so that he found no difficulty in 
securing employment as cashier in a dry goods 
store in Swansea, Wales; here he remained for 
only a year. His rugged, adventurous nature 
could not brook being pent up within the narrow 
confines of a village town, so like other ambitious 
English youths went to London where he would 
have a broader field of action. Shortly after his 
arrival in the English metropolis he secured a 
position with the book and Bible warehouse of 
Field, on Recent Street. It was while thus en- 
gaged that he acquired that fund of knowledge 
that has made him so prominent in Western jour- 
nalistic circles. 

Even in that seething, busy, bustling mass of 
humanity, London, the subject of this sketch 
longed for fields more exciting and adventurous. 
Soon this longing was gratified, as war hadcom- 
menced in the United States between the North 
and South; the thrilling description of the daring 
exploits of the cavalry hero, Kilpatrick, erelong 
reached the notice of Parker. His mind became 
inspired with heroic thoughts; he too was anxious 
to strike in freedom’s cause, toaid insevering the 
manacles of the American negro. With Parker 
action follows quick on the heels of thought— 
not many days elapsed before he and a compan- 
ion were speeding across the Atlantic for the ob- 
jectof joining Kilpatrick’s rough riders. Through 
the influence of mercantile friends of his family 
in New York City, he was dissuaded from his 
original plan, and in 1864 Parker found himself 
in California. 

From here he drifted to Washoe, to try his 
hand at mining, but he, like most mining oper- 
ators, came from delving for nature’s riches 
empty in pocket, though wiserin thought. Again 
he returned to San Francisco, trying his hand at 
any and everything—he even undertook to chop 
wood, but was told he chopped as though a beaver 
had been chewing the tree; at mowing hay and 
brickmaking he succeeded no better, so took ad- 
vantage of an opportunity to join a Government 
expedition bound for Arizona and New Mexico 
with supplies for the forts of that Apache in- 
fested region. In September, 1864, Parker, with 
a hat-full of dollars, found himself in a quasi-civ- 
ilized country on the Rio Grande. At Las Cruces 
he was discharged from the service, and in com- 
pany with two other adventurous young men 
started for the Atlas mines, as the Colorado min- 
ing country was then called; but arriving in 
Sante Fe in October and learning that Fort Union 
was the objective point of the wild West, made 
their way there, re-entering Government service. 
This service took them on the plains, where Par- 





ker first smelled powder, participating in the cel- 
ebrated Chivington Indian fight, where so many 
“friendlies” were made so permanently. 

The spring of 1865 Parker enlisted in the Cal- 
ifornia Volunteers and was ordered to Fort Mc- 
Crea. This year was one full of dangers and 
thrilling adventures in Parker’s life; Indian 
battles were a daily occurrence. In one fight he 
was shot three times with arrows. It was during 
this service that he acquired that knowledge of 
Indian warfare which made him such a valuable 
aid to Gen. O. O. Howard in the Nez Perce and 
Bannock wars. 

On one occasion during the sixties and while 
Parker was at Tucson, Arizona, the usual fate be- 
fel the United States expressman— being killed 
by the Apaches. The commanding officer jok- 
ingly offered Parker the place and to the surprise 
of all Parker accepted it. For three months he 
carried the express through the Indian country 
from Tucson, via Fort Bowie and the Sulphur 
Spring Valley, to Camp Goodwin. After many 
narrow escapes and a presentment that if he re- 
mained much longer in the service he would fall 
by an Apache’sarrow, secured his dischargeand, 
turning over his faithful mule to his successor, 
set out for California. 

Once more Parker tried his hand at mining 
but with his usual luck. Some days he would have 
visions of a palatial mansion on Fifth Avenue, 
New York, yachts, etc. Then again the dame For- 
tune would elude him and frequently he returned 
to his cabin, weary and poor, the leavings of the 
morning’s meal serving for the evening’s fare. 
This was the trend of his life when the Nez 
Perces donned their paint and went on the war- 
path. When the war broke out Parker was camp- 
ing not far from Weiser, Idaho. Upon receipt of 
the news he mounted his horse and rode from 
camp to camp warning mining friends and aiding 
the frightened settlers to places of safety. 

Parker had always corresponded for the news- 
papers and his worth was so fully appreciated 
that a messenger was sent out from Boise by the 
Associated Press agent asking him if he would 
go to the front as their special war correspond- 
ent. His answer was laconic; in fact, character- 
istic of the man. It was: ‘‘I am off, and will give 
you the first news if I have to kill a horse and 
borrow another every ten miles.”’ Parker had 
not been long on his way to the front when he 
was overtaken by acourier to Gen. Howard. They 
journeyed together over the rugged mountains. 
through bogs almost impassible, over blown do * 
timber, along nerve demoralizing trails unt 
they reached the Payette Lake. Here, appar- 
ently, their journey ended, as the trail was cov- 
ered with water that extended to the opposite 
bank, nearly half a mile. Nothing daunted, they 
plunged in, their horses swimming the distance, 
and landing them on the other shore, though 
wet, very wet. 

To light a fire and dry themselves, in the opin- 
ion of the courier, would be suicidal, so they con- 
tinued their journey hungry and shivering un- 
til the shades of night came upon them and the 
trail could no longer be seen. Tired and weary 
they lay down under a pine to sleep; but Parker 
finding that tired nature’s sweet restorer, balmy 
sleep, would not come to him, became convinced 
that he might as well be killed by the Indians as 
freeze to death, so set fire tothe base of a pitch 
pine and was soon reveling in the warmth. Par- 
ker’s temerity was too much for his companion, 
who said: ‘‘Why, man, that fire will bring down 
upon us half a million of those red devils!’ Par- 
ker advised him to make use of all the good 
things provided as they came and enjoy them, 
for that they had not long to live anyhow. At 
the earliest dawn they were again in the saddle, 
and except a rest to feed their horses, with not 
a bite for themselves, rode fully 150 miles with- 
out sleep or rest. 
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Upon reaching Howard’s command he offered 
his services to that general, and on being ac- 
cepted he and another scout started that night 
on the trail of the hostiles and so successful were 
they that early the following morning came up 
with the enemy who were crossing Salmon River, 
then at high water. The Indians, including 
squaws and pappooses, numbered 800, and with 
thousands of horses made their crossing a very 
interesting sight, one seldom witnessed by white 
men. That night on the river bank Gen. How- 
ard again called upon Parker to do him a desper- 
ate service, which was to cross the river with de- 
spatches to Col. Perry, then beseiged at Cotton- 
wood, on Camas Prairie. Trusting to that good 
fortune which had ever stood by him, Parker 
agreed to go provided the general would furnish 
him a horse, as some audacious scout had bor- 
rowed his. The general told Parker to take his. 
Thus mounted, with his dispatch hid inside of 
his hat, and that tied on with a buckskin string, 
the rest of hisapparel strapped behind the saddle, 
armed with a carbine with seventy-five rounds of 
ammunition and a pistol and accompanied by Jim 
Ruben, now a sub-chief of the Nez Perces, Par- 
ker rode into the swimming-high water. The 
force of the current was sostrong that they could 
make no headway, so they adopted the Indian 
trick of dismounting and holding on tothe horse’s 
mane on the lower side in order to escape the 
current. This manceuver proved fruitless, for 
soon there was nothing to be seen but a mingled 
mass of Indian, correspondent and horses, all 
bunched, each for himself and the devil for the 
hindmost. Parker found himself half a mile 
down the stream from where he started in—tbe 
horses having been caught by the soldiers who 
were watching as well as they could during the 
darkness of that July night. Notwithstanding 
the dangers of the undertaking, Parker made an- 
other attempt to cross, but this, too, proved a 
failure, he being rescued just in time. 

The general and his officers had witnessed his 
desperate courage and knew him to be a man 
that could be depended upon; from this time on 
he was trusted with the most important business 
and when anything requiring nerve and coolness 
was needed, the inquiry was: ‘‘Where’s Parker?” 

Parker, besides keeping up his reputationasa 
scout, did not permit his fame as a war corre- 
spondent to be neglected. His was the first ac- 
count of the Clearwater fight to reach the pub- 
lic, making the biggest ‘‘scoop” for his papers 
that they ever had. As soon as the Indians in 
this fight were in full flight, Parker caught an 
Indian pony, arrayed in all the paraphernalia of 
war feathers, and mounting, rode ninety miles 
without stopping until he reached a telegraph 
station. 

When the cavalry of Howard’s command re- 
turned to Fort Ellis, Parker accompanied them 
thus far on his return to Boise. After leaving 
Salmon City, Parker journeyed alone, crossing 
the Sawtooth range and experiencing great hard- 
ships, as there was scarcely any trail, the au- 
tumn snows having already fallen. Hisluck did 
not desert him and he reached safely his destina- 
tion, bearing with him the good wishes of the 
entire command, and the following letter from 
General Howard: 


CAMP JuUDITM BASIN, MONT., Sept. 27, 1877. 
MR. FRANK PARKER. 

My Dear Sir: Permit me to thank you forthe 
cheerful service you have rendered during the 
expedition against the hostile Nez Perce. You 
have ridden long journeys night and day, and 
have been | exposed to dangers of various 
descriptions, and have ever shown a disposition 
to work and fight right royally. I hope I shall 
have the pleasure of your services should there 
be another Indian difficulty that calls me into 
the field. Yours truly, 

O. O. HOWARD, 
Brig. Gen. Commanding Expedition. 


On Parker’s return to the Territorial capital of 
Idaho an unexpected honor awaited him—acom- 








mission from Gov. Brayman, with the title ‘‘Col- 
onel” and endorsed, ‘‘For gallant service during 
the Nez Perce war in 1877.” 

When the Bannock outbreak occurred Parker 
was on a trading expedition in the Malheur Coun- 
try and was actually in the Pi-Ute camp when 
the savages left for the warpath. Why they did 
not kill him has ever been a mystery. After aid- 
ing the settlers to places of security, Parker set 
out for Willow Creek to join Gen. Howard. At 
once the general invited him to assist in finding 
the hostiles, but as the scouts in this war were 
of the carpet-knight kind and as Parker’s Nez 
Perce fighting fame bad preceded him, hecould 
find no one willing to join him, save Lieut. C. E. 
S. Wood, and this officer Gen. Howard would not 
permit to go. 

The Bannocks proved rank cowardsand dodged 
Howard’s command until they were caught up 
with at Birch Creek, Umatilla Co., Oregon. In 
this battle Parker became separated from the 
army and hurrying up the mountain to join what 
he supposed were his scouts, found himself in the 
midst of the enemy, who were all around him, 
riding their horses and waving their blankets. 
Taking in the situation he hurriedly unloosed 
his rifle and holding it in his hand lay proneon 








COL. FRANK J. PARKER. 


the ground, beginning a fight on his own account. 
For a time he kept the redskins at a respectable 
distance. Just as a dozen Indians were charging 
down upon him, Capt. Benedire, of the First 
Cavalry, hearing the firing sent out a squad to 
ascertain what it meant and they found Parker 
about holding his own and as cool as the proverb- 
ial cucumber. 

At the conclusion of the Bannock trouble Par- 
ker returned to Walla Walla, where he became 
a member of the editorial staff of the Statesman, 
and in a few months leased the paper, subse- 
quently becoming its sole owner. He started the 
first successful daily issued in Walla Walla. 

Besides being editor of the Walla Walla States- 
man, Mr. Parker is chief deputy U. S. marshal 
for the mountain division of Washington. Dur- 
ing the strike of the A. R. U. men Parker was 
placed in charge of the railroad property at 
Pasco. He arrived at the sandswept metropolis 
in the night and dragged the leader of the 
strikers out of bed to notify him that he was 
there for business and did not intend to be inter- 
fered with in the performance of his duties. For 
three days the intrepid colonel represented, 
single-handed, the dignity and power of thelaw; 
and that, too, unarmed. For two weeks the news- 








paper man lead a tempestuous career, but his 
spirit was equal to every emergency and he came 
out victorious. In the words of the moribund 
town-lot agent, he ‘‘kept his eye on Pasco” when 
Pasco needed watching. 

By his energy, zeal and enterprise Mr. Par- 
ker has been able to accumulate considerable 
property. Besides a two-story brick block, oc- 
cupied by his newspaper and residence property 
in Walla Walla, he owns real estate in Seattle 
and in the State of Oregon. His Yaquina ranch 
is noted throughout Oregon and Washington. 

In 1878 Col. Parker married the only daughter 
of the late Hon. Wm. H. Newell, of the State of 
Washington, and has a family of four sons, who 
give promise of emulating their father’s zeal, 
courage and perseverance. N. 
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AN INDIAN PRINCESS. 





A Tacoma correspondent of the New York 
Tribune, writing about the Inter-State Fair held 
there recently, says: 

A feature of one day’s proceedings was the re- 
ception given to Angeline, daughter of Chief 
Seattle. Jack was much concerned for his aged 
clans-woman’s comfort on the occasion, and offers 
rather gloomy predictions as to the effect of the 
unwonted excitement on the old lady’s health. 

Any account of Washington affairs would be in- 
complete without some mention of the distin- 
guished Angeline. She is a person who must be 
taken very seriously indeed, unless one wishes 
toincur the displeasure of all loyal Seattle people. 
Her portrait is sold to tourists with pictures of 
Mount Rainier and other famous landscapes. 
Trade-marks and advertisements by the dozen 
bear her very striking countenance, and all 
souvenir spoons and the like are made more or 
less in her image. 

Her usefulness to the newspaper correspondent 
is perennial. Whenever the native paragrapher 
is short of other material he writes up Ange- 
line for the Eastern press. So many iridescent 
romances have been woven around her name that 
no man can lay his finger on asingle well-authen- 
ticated fact in her history. The one point of 
agreement in the stories is the tradition of her 
matchless beauty. There is nothing in her pres- 
ent appearance to warrant the claim, but a cen- 
tury’s diet of clams and dried salmon, with the 
abundant soakings of a hundred rainy seasons, is 
known to be a bad preserver of physical charms; 
and if the legend cannot be established there is 
no one now living who can truthfully dispute it. 
The oldest inhabitant remembers her as an eld- 
erly woman, and there is no doubt that she is 
close to a hundred years of age. Bent nearly 
double, wrinkled and bleached with time, rheu- 
matic, trembling and pathetic, her ancient feet 
carry her toilfully through the streets on sunpy 
days. Every one treats her with a rough respect, 
and even a sort of reverence. The city takes 
care that she wants for nothing, and a merchant 
who withheld anything in his shop on which her 
feminine fancy dwelt would speedily find himself 
too unpopular for his own profit. ‘The last leaf 
on the tree;” when she finally ceases to cling 
there will be genuine sorrow on Puget Sound. 





oe 

Halibut weighing thirty and forty pounds were 
sold at the waterfront yesterday for 25 cents 
each, and if the purchaser was good looking he 
stood a show of getting one for nothing. The 
fish belonged to the North Pacific Fish Company. 
On account of the floods they could not be shipped 
East, as is usual, and it wasa case of selling them 
at what they would bring or letting them spoil. 
So Manager Chase concluded to give the people 
of Tacoma a chance to get a bargain rather than 
throw them away. Fora while every other man 
that went up town tugged a halibut.—Zacoma 


Ledger. 
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Would Make a Buffalo Bald. 


A recent portrait of Bill Nye reveals the reason 
why his head is hairless as a billiard ball. The 
picture shows him with a fur cap of indefinite 
weight and heat upon his dome of thought. That 
was fifteen years ago. A few years of wearing 
such a hair destroying head covering as that 
would make a wild buffalo bald. 


Infected Bills. 

Don’t dampen your fingers with your tongue 
when counting paper money. A peculiarcase of 
disease contracted in this way is reported from 
our neighboring town of Delaware. A short 
time ago County Treasurer Adams received taxes 
in the eastern part of the county, and neglected 
to take along a sponge which he always uses to 
moisten his fingers when counting bills. He was 
consequently obliged to use his tongue in place 
of the sponge, and the germs of tonsilitis, from 
which disease he is now suffering, passed into his 
throat from infected bills. Physicians pronounce 
it a most singular case.— Merchants Sentinel. 


Early Rising. 


More nonsense is talked about getting up early 
than probably any other subject. The proper 
time to get up is when the sleeper is rested— 
neither before nor after. 

There is no more virtue in the air between six 
and eight than between eight and ten A.M. Of 
course if anyone goes to bed at half-past nine at 
night, he does not want to rise so late as half- 
past nine the next day. Eight hours’ sleepis, as 
a rule, sufficient for the hardest worker. 

The safest sleeping rules are to leave the bed- 
room window open two inches at the top in mild 
weather, for the purpose of ventilation, and to 
get up as soon as the first good wake comes. 

After from six to eight hours’ rest theaverage 
man and woman becomes restless. The brain 
regains its energy, sleep is broken, and for all 
practical purposes the night’s rest is over. This 
is the time to rise, and for a man to take, if he 
can stand it, a cold bath, commencing the work 
of the world again with the finest and healthiest 
stimulant which he can enjoy 


A Good Potato. 


Blessed is the man that invented the potato— 
if ever a man invented anything so good—and 
and blessed be the soil of Manitoba that produces 
such an excellent article of food in such perfec- 
tion and abundance. In order to produce a per- 
fect potato for his breakfast, at this season of the 
year, a man must go himself to his well-kept gar- 
den, just as the sun has risen, when the fresh 
morning air is on field, garden and flower, when 
the birds are abroad on the wing rejoicing in 
gladness and song; he must dig the potatoes from 
the fresh black earth and hand the small basket 
to some one that loves them or they will not be 
properly prepared. The water must be boiling, 
the potatoes must be placed in the pot with the 
native covering unremoved and the moment they 
are sufficiently boiled the water must be poured 
off. Then the potatoes will appear laughing in 
mealy perfection, with their jackets half thrown 
off, and when placed on the table with a well 
cooked beefsteak or a generous proportion of 
sweet butter it is doubtful if the garden of Eden 
produced anything much better. In order to 
properly relish a good potato a man must be an 





early riser, he must have an easy conscience, he 
must be out of debt, he must be at peace with all 
men, he must be satisfied with life and he must 
not fear death.— Pilot Mound Sentinel. 


Some Old-Fashioned Medicines. 


Venomous serpents played a great part in the 
medicines of olden times. Their poison was not 
used for this purpose, but a strong broth was 
made of their heads cooked with salt and spices, 
mixed with a hundred other remedies, and form- 
ing an electuary, which, under the name of 
Theriac, was used as a cure for every conceivable 
disease. As such tidbits were looked upon with 
suspicion by the public, the old physicians 
adopted a sly method; hungry geese and hens 
were fed with snakes chopped fine, and these were 
made into broth for the patient. The blood ofa 
goat was also used, if this animal had been fed 
for fourteen days on fresh greens. 

It went hard with black cats when they were 
wanted to help anepileptic. The black ‘‘Thomas”’ 
was then tormented to the point of deepest rage. 
and when at his maddest, was stabbed under the 
third rib, counting from the head. Three drops 
of the blood flowing from this wound was then 
given to the sufferer in linden-blossom tea. The 
cat might then escape, and nightly on the roof 
complain to the heavens of man’s cruelty: This 
revenge still remains to him. 

In the oldest medical book now known, com- 
posed in Heliopolis, where once Joseph served in 
the house of Potiphar, we find ‘‘A mean for in- 
creasing the growth of hair, prepared for Schesch, 
the mother of Teta, the king of Upper and Lower 
Egypt.” Dog’s teeth, over-ripe dates, and asses’ 
hoofs were carefully cooked in oil and grated. 
Now, as Teta lived before Cheops, builder of the 
great pyramid at Gizeh, this recipe for hair-oil 
is older than this wonder of the world, and if, as 
is supposed, Teta lived 4000 B. C., this prescrip- 
tion is over 6,000 years old. 

Nearly everything in the animal kingdom was 
used in the healing art. Even now animal pre- 
parations are officially used, as sperm, wax, tal- 
low, swine-fat, pepsin, musk, cochineal, leeches, 
etc. From nasty mixtures, however, we are 
freed. Even leeches are used much more spar- 
ingly than formerly. When bleeding and cup- 
ing were still considered important (to-day there 
are young doctors who have never seen a vein 
opened) leeches held the third place for this 
purpose. In the Paris hospitals, at that time the 
greatest in the world, between 1829 and 1836, 
from five to six million leeches wer> ised an- 
nually, which drew out 1,700 hundred-weight of 
blood. From these examples we can see what 
changes have been made in the science of medi- 
cine, and still greater progress might be made if 
obstinacy would conform to the wisdom of the 
age.— Translated from the Germanof Julius Stinde. 


How to Take Seidlitz Powders. 

I dropped into a down-town drug store the 
other night to get acigar. While I was light- 
ing up, a short, fat mancamein. He dragged 
himself wearily into the store, and with a self- 
commiserating sigh, seated himself before the 
soda counter and projected a glassy stare at the 
long array of fountain before him. It required 
three ‘‘well sirs’” from the dapper young clerk 
to gain his attention and then all he vouchsafed 
was: 

“Um, ah! Iain’t very gay tonight.” 

‘*What seems to be the difficulty?” blandly in- 
quired the clerk with that simpering smile that 
invariably drives all comers to drink; ‘‘not feel- 
ing well, sir?” 

“That’s what I ain’t,” was the lugubrious re- 
ply. ‘I guess I’ve got the pantod. Been around 
a bit tonight with the boys; see? Stomach feels 
like a second-hand one—all out of whack.’’ Then 
with a wistful glance, ‘‘can’t you fix up some- 





thing to brisk me up? What’s good for a sick 
stomach, anyhow?” 

The clerk wanted to give it up without guess- 
ing, but his customer became importunate. Just 
at this juncture a well known physician, whose 
office is located not a hundred miles from Ninth 
and Main streets, dropped in, and his advice was 
at once solicited. 

“Out with the boys, eh?” hesaid. ‘‘O, that’s 
easy—a Seidlitz powder. But—’’ If he smiled, 
his beard concealed the fact—‘‘don’t ever give a 
Seidlitz in the old-fogy, ready-mixed way they 
do most everywhere. Take the two powders, 
make a solution of each and then administer one 
at atime. ‘‘That’s the only way they are good 
for anything.” 

The fat man looked interested, and so, I sup- 
pose, did all the rest of us. Theclerk wentright 
ahead and followed directions to the letter. In 
a moment two small glasses each apparently con- 
taining plain water, stood on the counter. The 
fat. man took one and sipped it slowly, meditated 
a little, nodded his head, and in another moment 
the glass was empty. Then he smacked his lips, 
and, with a satisfied smile of confidence, tossed 
off the other glass atagulp. The next instant 
he grabbed his waistband with a frantic clutch. 
His jaw fell, his eyes protruded from his head; 
there was a strange, rattling, bubbling noise in 
his throat. We were all horrified. The man 
was plainly going into a fit. Thealarming symp- 
toms, however, lasted but a moment, and then, 
after a gasp or so to recover his breath, the fat 
man said, solemnly: 

“That’s the stuff! By George, sir, she’s just 
getting in the finest kind of work.” 

For several minutes he stood in evident medi- 
tation, occasionally smacking his lips and swal- 
lowing “‘gorously. Finally he felt impelled to 
rep conversation about the dose: 

:¢ thing ever was,” he said, enthusiastic- 

3 “‘a queer taste, but a true worker,” and 

again he slapped his waistband. Then he paid 
his bill and went his way. 

A moment later the physician who had pre- 
scribed the dose went out, too. I started to follow, 
and, in passing, remarked to the clerk that the 
fat man had had pretty severe treatment. 

**O, I don’t know,” said his clerkship. ‘*That’s 
not an unusual prescription. Dr. —— always 
takes Seidlitz powders that way himself, and so 
do lots of other people—probably one in ten that 
use ’ematall. It isn’t so bad, either. Like to 
try one?” I declined the invitation.—Kansas 
City Star. 

Where Ignorance is Bliss. 


Modern science has made many a wonderful 
discovery, but unfortunately not all of itsdiscov- 
eries are welcome. It has revealed the beauti- 
ful processes of nature, but it has also revealed 
her destroying agencies. The more closely man 
has studied the more complicated has he found 
conditions and the more dangers has he recog- 
nized. Where all was outwardly lovely, he has 
found inward harm. The microscope has dis- 
closed minute horrors, none the less horrible be- 
cause minute. The telescope, as it sweeps the 
heavens with its far-seeing eye, has foretold stu- 
pendous catastrophes. Much that was thought 
beneficial has been proven dangerous, and much 
that was thought harmless has been proven fatal. 
It has been demonstrated that hand in hand with 
benefits stalk injuries. Great good is always at- 
tended by satellites of little evils. 

Years ago people lived in calm confidence tat 
whatever is, is right. They had faith in all 
things. Today people have faith in nothing. 
They are like pilgrims walking through the val- 
ley of the shadow of death, feeling thick about 
him horrors that he could not see. They have 
learned that the very air, once considered a life- 
giving nectar, is peopled with ferocious microbes 
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seeking whom they may devour. They imagine 
their insidious enemies perched on restaurant 
chairs, sitting atilt on the passing coin, flying 
from shoulder to shoulder in the jostling crowd. 
They have learned that the water they drink 
swarms with life and carries germs of dread 
disease. They have learned that one article of 
food is bad for the nerves, another heats the 
blood,another is hard to digest,and soon through 
all known menus. They have learned that 
imperfect sanitation and ventilation endanger 
health, and that proper conditions are, more- 
over, very rarely attained. Nor is it in every- 
day affairs alone that science has pointed out the 





ness for coffee. They eschew their favorite 
dainties. They fear to comein contact with their 
fellows or to touch the railing, counter or car 
strap, touched alike by all sorts and conditions 
of men. They fear contagion in the doctor’s 
office and blood poisoning from his knife. They 
fear a thousand things in daily life. Meanwhile 
they still live. 

Certainly science has evolved much truth, and 
its warnings are worth the heeding. But the 
warnings of science, like all other advice, should 
be referred to a judicious committee on common 
sense. It should be remembered that doctors 
sometimesdisagree,and the verdict of one author- 








FUR-BEARING ANIMALS 


dangers that await man. Through allthe realm 
of human interests it has conjured up evils. Its 
warning cry runs the gaunt of calamities from 
the danger of not exercising enough up to the 
danger of the race multiplying too fast for the 
earth to support it and the equally dramatic 
danger of the earth flying fromits orbit and rush- 
ing into the warm embrace of the sun. 

Sensitive souls are reduced to a state of abject 
terror when they think of the small chance man 
has of life, health, and prosperity, in the face of 
these ogres of science. What shall they eat, 
wherewithal shall they be clothed, what can they 
in safety do, when in all things lurk death and 
disaster? They dare not indulge their pet weak- 
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ity, or a half a dozen, is not necessarily the ver- F 


dict of science. Moreover, a truth may be too 
sweepingly applied. Circumstances and individ- 
uals differ, and what will hold good in one case 
needs modification in another. It seems to the 
hardened and incredulous that if life be really so 
beset with dangers, it is passing strange that 
generation after generation should have lived 
and thrived in their midst, and this also without 
a knowledge of their existence. If our ances- 
tors, knowing nothing of these wonderful dis- 
coveries of hidden evil, managed to avoid the 
pitfalls, why not we? Does mere knowledge of 
danger make one more susceptible to its effects? 
Where is the wisdom that should accompany 








increasing knowledge? Natural living and 
confidence in nature are the best safeguards 
against such evils. Common sense is the best 
of disinfectants and works the best of remedies. 
— Minneapolis Times. 


AUTUMN MEMORIES OF THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI. 


A sweet, indefinite sadness fills the air; 
Dwells in each brilliant grove of trees, 

Pervades the woods and leaf-strewn rivulet, 
And ’s borne upon the rustling breeze. 


At early morn a tenuous mist half veils 
From view the rising god of day, 

Whose rays impart the vapor’s rosy tinge; 
And when this vanishes away, 


A pensive, dreamy haze, ethereal, 
Rests o’er the glowing scene beneath, 

And wraps in soft, empurpled drapery 
The hills afar and distant heath. 


All Nature seems in melancholy mood, 
Yet bright and gay as in the prime 

Of summer life—how indescribable 
How sad, how glad, is autumn time! 


The woods appear in all the splendor of 
September's matchless, radiant dress 

Of blended countless shades of orange, 
And gold and scarlet loveliness. 


green, 


The bright-hued leaves, a-tremble, rustle in 
The fitful winds that hurry by, 
* And whirling groundward here and there, 


That all of earth must fade and die. 


remind 


The busy buzz of threshing-time is heard 
Where gleaming stacks of yellow grain 

Are grouped, and mingling with the hum, I hear 
The care-free threshers’ happy strain. 


The kine escape the sun’s yet-fervid rays, 
Repose at noon in full content, or browse 
Within the still-green woodland glade. 


The orchard 's heavy with its tempting loads 
Of mellow purple, red 

And crimson fruit, while in the woods brown nuts 
The ground in rich profusion spread. 


russet, 


And here the squirrels are busy all the day 
A-gathering in their yearly store 

Of these 
To feast upon till winter 


and shining acorns, new and sweet 


*s o'er. 


T he luscious grape in clusters dark depends 
From tree-embowering vines that meet 
And intermingle in the branches with 
The searlet-berried bitter-sweet. 


Up from the lowland, fragrant with the scent 
Of flowering mint, comes. soft and clear, 

The meadow-lark’s melodious song, to fill 
With sweet delight the listener's ear. 


The blue-jay’s shrill and fast-repeated cries, 
In towering oak or high mid-air, 

Resound, in warning tones to comrades in 
The corn below that danger 's there. 


While in the giant elms that further off 
Border the creek, the wild alarm 

The crows take up with clamoring caw, caw, caw, 
And echo ’t hoarse from farm to farm, 


And now and then, in some secluded hedge 
Or stubble-field, from morn to night 

Are heard the quail’s clear, plaintive 
Of bob, bob-white, bob-white, 


. piping notes 
bob-white. 


Red sinks the sun behind the western hills, 
And twilight’s hour draws on apace, 

While mid the gathering shadows flits the bat, 
In rapid, predatory chase. 


Anon, from out the heavy timber comes 
The night-bird’s weird and mournful plaint, 
And high o’erhead a south-bound waterfowl’s 
Harsh sentry note sounds low and faint. 


At last the moonlight falls from cloudless sky, 
And earth with gems of dew ’s embossed, 

Or in a darkness odoriferous 
The parti-colored scene is lost. 


Such is the autumn in my memory of 
The long ago, in moments when, 

In recollection dreamy, rapt and sweet, 
I live in boyhood years again. 


The woods, the fields, the hills, and flowers wild; 
The song of birds, the rippling rill 

The truth of good in all—such memories of 
My country home come back and fill 


My soul with rapturous, painful melody, 
While in my heart vain yearnings dwell 
For days and things departed with the past, 
Yet still remembered fond and well. 
W. A. Burt JONES. - 
Tacoma, Wash, 
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ELK HUNTING IN THE ROCKIES—A CRITICAL MOMENT. 





The Wapiti, or American elk, is becoming more and morc rare 
as mining camps and settlers’ ranches invade the gorges and val- 
leys of the Rocky Mountains, but there is still good sport to be 
had hunting this noble animal in some parts of Western Montana 
and Northern Idaho. The hunter must penetrate far from the 
settlements, however, and be a stout mountain climber. Perhaps 
the best hunting grounds readily accessible from a railroad are 
found on the Pend d’Oreille River, above Lake Pend d’Oreille, and 
in the Bitter Root Mountains near Missoula. 
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So much has been written of frontier life that 
it seems almost a work of superogation to add a 
leaflet to the already produced chapters on the 
subject. Every one has become familiar with 
the ante-railroad types—the cowboy, ‘‘wild, 
woolly and hard tocurry,” the long-haired scout, 
the idealized red man; so familiar, in fact, that 
many quiet, stay-at-home people between the 
Mississippi and the Atlantic look upon the great 
region beyond the former as the theatre of a 
magnificent wild-West show, its social machinery 
operating somewhat on the lines of Mr. Cody’s 
interesting exhibition. However, there is one 
phase of life which has rarely been touched upon 
in fiction—that of the sheep ranches; possibly be- 
cause of the more attractive conditions attending 
the cattle business, which in its various attitudes 
lent itself so readily to picturesque situations 
and grouping. 

Interesting the old life certainly was, but with 
the influx of settlers and consequent fencing of 
the range, cattle-raising on the grand old 








knowledging the charm of the ideal life led amid 
such surroundings. Free from slavery to the re- 
quirements of society, no longer bond servant to 
its rites and ceremonials, a man can give him- 
self up to the luxury of unconventionality. No 
longer one of a uniformly clad army of citizens, 
he can array himself picturesquely and comfort- 
ably in soft flannels, riding- breeches and gaiters, 
and a sombero; he can revel in fresh air and sun- 
shine, can call his hounds and in the early grey 
of the morning follow the fleet-footed coyote over 
the sagebrush and cactus-covered hills with all 
the zest and enjoyment of a fox-hunting English 
squire. During the day there are streams to 
fish; clear mountain brooks well stocked by na- 
ture with innumerable fancy trout; there are 
deer or elk and even bear to track among the 
pines on the rugged mountain sides—and then 
home to a game of tennis and a good cup of tea 
in the afternoon. 

The conventionalities are respected and propi- 





scale has ceased to be a possibility, and the 
fascinating stories of cow camp and round- 
up are fast becoming traditions of a past 
order of things. Still, sheep-raising, or 
rather the life consequent on owning sheep, 
is not its peculiar charm. The home ranch- 
es are much greater in extent than those 
formerly required by the cattle men. These 
generally consisted of a quarter-section or 
more of land, sentinelled by a log shack, 
dirt roofed, which between round-ups shel- 
tered two or three cowboys in charge of the 
‘outfit’ required during the spring and au- 
tumn. 

The sheep owners have found that pro- 
vision must be made to house and feed the 
flocks during severe cold weather, and this 
necessity has caused them to buy large 
tracts, where sufficient hay can be raised, 
and as much grazing land as possible to 
be reserved for winter feeding. On these 
ranches many have built commodious homes 
in which they can live in a unique and 
delightful manner. Fancy a big, rambling 
log house, with rustic porches of fir poles; 
long green moss clinging to the rough 
bark, quaint latticed windows, and within 
the utmost comfort—plenty of books, new 
ones constantly arriving; violin, banjo and 
piano; & billiard room; great open fire-places 
where all through the cold winter days and the 
cool summer evenings the glow of a pitch-pine 
fire is answered in shifting points of light from 
the polished raftersand glistening guns and rifles 
hung about the walls, and you can form a picture 
of one such home. 

It is situated in a semi-circle of snow-covered 
mountains, high above the Southern plains, los- 
ing themselves in low lines of level blue hills 
stretching across the horizon like a distant ocean; 
and the illusion is intensified by tiny flecks of 
snow, seeming the white sails of far-away ships. 
Even Switzerland can show us no grander scen- 
ery than this; no such ampitheatre, though this 
particular spot is somewhat suggested by Inter- 
laacken. The climate leaves nothing to bedesired. 

Very few have visited this ranch without ac- 








A SHEEP RANCH HOME NEAR THE C 


tiated at the table, where with flowers and dainty 
decorations of silver candlesticks and delicate 
silken shades, pretty glass and china, one might 
imagine oneself once more in New York, were it 
not for the sunburned faces about the board and 
the hearty appetites doing justice to the good 
things provided by the almond-eyed Sam Lee, 
and served in the most approved style. 

After dinner, with a pipe or cigar, leaning 
back in a big leathern arm chair, or stretched on 
a low couch, piled high with bear and mountain 
lion skins; before the fire listening to the wind 
without or the voices within, a man rarely longs 
for the flesh pots of Egypt, if these flesh pots are 
symbolic of a long day in a stuffy office, filled 
with the sounds of electric cars, bells and electric 
everything,and aconventional evening attheatre 
or club. What matter if his face and hands are 
brown and ruddy from exposure; his head is clear 








and care sits upon him lightly. While his flocks 
‘upon a thousand hills” fatten and increase he 
may spend his days in a jolly, manly fashion, and 
his nights in dreamful ease. 





A STORY FROM IDAHO. 





Two men in Genesee, Ida., got to talking over 
the old folly asto which is the mother of chicken, 
the hen that lays the egg or the hen that hatches 
them out. At last the most aggressive of the twain 
offered to bet five dollars that he had a rooster 
that would hatch a setting. This was such a pal- 
pably sure thing that the other fellow regarded 
it as a bluff, and flashed his five. The bluffer 
went home and bored two holes through the 
bottom of a salaratus box, put hay and a setting 
of eggs in the box, caught a rooster and ran his 
legs through the holes and tied them and made 
him be a father to the chickens in spite of him- 
self. He won the five, and the rooster is just 
getting able to walk. 
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WHEREIN OPINIONS DIFFER. 





The popular idea is that women are naturally 
neater and cleanlier in their persons and per 
sonal habits than men; but any old physician, in 
general practice, will tell you differently. The 
opinions of the doctors is substantiated by the 
records of the bath-houses, public and private, 
not only of America, but Europe. The following 
are the figures given by one of the principal pub- 
lic bath establishments of London’s West End: 





RAZY MOUNTAINS, MONTANA, 


In 1889, 10,104 women bathed, to 57,400 men; in 
790, 11,843 women, to 67,168 men; in ’94, 14,540 
women, to 105,258 men. It may be said, of course, 
that women wash at home more than men, but, 
granting this to be a fact, the difference is too 
great to be made up by this, and it simply shows 
that a woman is content with alittle dab of water 
and a wash-rag, while men demand plentiful ab- 
lutions. In one of the principal hotels of St. 
Louis the housekeeper once said to the writer 
that she found it impossible to make the women 
employed under her wash themselves, although 
large and commodious bath-rooms are provided 
for that special purpose. Girls would sometimes 
quit asituation rather than comply with the rules 
in regard to bathing. With the male help the 
case was exactly the opposite; some of them were 
always complaining that others occupied the bath 
too often or too long. 
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Mendota, situated near the point where the 
waters of the Minnesota River unite with those 
of the Mississippi, derives its name from the 
Sioux word M’dota, which signifies the meeting 
of the waters. Soon after the establishment of 
Fort Snelling by a battalion of the Fifth U.S 
Infantry under the command of Lieut. Col. Leav- 
enworth, the American Fur Company located on 
the present site of Mendota, for the purpose of 
collecting the furs preserved by the Indians and 
at the same time be under the protection of the 
guns of the fort. In 1834 the company was re- 
organized by the purchase of theinterest of John 
Jacob Astor, and Ramsey Crooks, father of Col- 
onel William Crooks of this city, became the pres- 
ident, and the late General H H. Sibley, having 
purchased an interest in the new firm, was se- 
lected to take charge of the business at this point. 

He arrived at his post on the 7th day of Novem- 
ber, 1834. The impression made 


upon Mr. Sibley when he first a a 


looked upon what was to be his 
home, really for life, is best told J 
in his own words: ‘‘When I first f 
reached the brink of the hill over- Wa : 
looking the surrounding country “3 


I was struckwith the picturesque A to 


beauty of the scene. From that yy? 
outlook the course of the Missis- 





sippi River from the north was Ca Ls 


seen suddenly turning eastward, | he, 
to where St. Paul now stands— ~ 
the Minnesota River from the 
west, the principal tributary of 
the main stream—and at the 
junction of the two was the mil- 
itary post of Fort Snelling, perch- 
ed ona high commanding point, 
with stone walls and block houses, 
bidding defiance to any attempt at 
capture by the poorly-armed sav- 
ages should such an attempt be 
made. But when I descended into 
the amphitheatre, where the ham- 
let was situated, I was disappoint- 
ed to find only a groupof log huts.” 

Under the active management 
of Sibley, and those associated 
with him, the post grew to be of 
great importance and became the 
entrepot of the fur trade for an im- 
mense region of country. In 1835- 
1836 Sibley caused to be erected 
two substantial store buildings; one for a ware- 
house, the other for his own residence. Both 
of these buildings still stand, and were the first 
stone structures erected in the State outside 
of those at Fort Snelling. About 1847 Stephen 
A. Douglas visited Mendotaas the guest of Sibley, 
who took him to the summit of Pilot Knob, that 
he might have acomprehensive view of the sur- 
rounding country. Standing on the summit, his 
keen eye grasped the beauties nature had solav- 
ishly spread before him and he exclaimed, ‘‘Sib- 
ley, here is the site for the capital of a great 
State, yet to be organized and peopled.” 

At that time Douglas was chairman of the 
Committee on Territories in the U. S. House of 
Representatives. In 1848 the people of this part 








of the country elected Sibley a delegate to Con- 
gress. He was instructed to go to Washington 
and urge the passage of a bill to organize the 
Territory of Minnesota, locating the capital at 
St. Paul, the prison at Stillwater and the uni- 
versity at St. Anthony. Douglas, who had been 
elected to the Senate, was placed on the Com- 
mittee on Territories, and on the 5th day of De- 
cember, 1848, introduced a bill for the organiza- 
tion of the Territory of Minnesota, and remem- 
bering his pleasant visit to Mendota, designated 
that as the capital. As soon as this was made 
known to Sibley he called on Douglas and begged 
him to substitute St. Paul for Mendota;‘forifthe 
latter was made the capital it would be in viola- 
tion of his instructions and would forever ruin 
him personally and politically. 

After much persuasion Douglas reluctantiy 
consented to the change, and St. Paul, and not 





recall pleasant memories of tke princely hospi- 
talities enjoyed under his roof. 
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SOME THINGS ABOUT THE RUBBER TRADE. 





When the rubber trade of this country is men- 
tioned, the mind naturally calls up the name of 
the greatest dealers in that line—the Goodyear 
Rubber Co. There are agreat many interesting 
facts connected with their history, a few only of 
which can be mentioned here. The business was 
begun in 1848 under the name of the Union India 
Rubber Co., at No. 19 Nassau Street, New York, 
below Cedar—a site now covered by the Equit- 
able building. The factories of the company were 
in Harlem and at Naugatuck, Conn., licensed 
under Charles Goodyear’s patents, which had 
just given such an impulse to the production of 
rubber goods. Though the business in time 
came to be conducted under other names,—since 
1872 as the Goodyear Rubber Co.—there has 
been no change in proprietorship, and the orig- 
nal corporation of the Union India Rubber Co. 
still exists with headquarters at No. 487 Broad- 
way. On February 1 the company will occupy 
the premises at 787-789 Broadway—at the north- 
west corner of Tenth. 

The outbreak of the California gold-fever gave 
the company a good trade at the very beginning 
in “‘outfitting” pioneers bound for the Pacific 
Coast. The first president was Jonathan Trotter, 
who was also the first mayor of Brooklyn; the 
secretary was F’. W. G. Bellows, a brother of the 











MENDOTA, THELOLDESTITOWN }INIMINNESOTA. 


Mendota, became the capital of the new Terri- 
tory. In 1849 the village of Mendota was organ- 
ized, and at that time was the fourth town inthe 
Territory in population and influence. But its 
proximity to St. Paul has been in the way of its 
growth. Back of the village is some of the best 
farming lands in the State, and were it not that 
St. Paul affords a better market, Mendota would 
be a shipping point of some importance. The in- 
habitants are chiefly of French origin. 

In 1842 Sibley made some additions to his res- 
idence and on May 2nd, 1843, took his young and 
beautiful wife to share it with him. Here for 
long years his hospitable home was open to all 
who came, and today in many parts of this coun- 
try and of Europe the mention of Mendota will 





Rev. Dr. Henry W. Bellows, and the treasurer 
was Nicholas Williamson. In January, 1853, the 
offices of the secretary and treasurer were com- 
bined in Frederick M. Shepard, now president 
of the Goodyear Rubber Co. and the Union India 
Rubber Co., and in whose long connection with 
the business its continuity is best represented. 
While continually moving to meet the de- 
mands of the trade in New York the Goodyear 
Rubber Co. have found opportunities to extend 
widely the sale of their goods elsewhere. They 
have opened stores successively at Buffalo, N. Y., 
St. Louis, Chicago, Kansas City, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, San Francisco, Washing- 
ton City, and Portland, Ore. Besides their own 
factory at Middletown, Conn., they have an im- 
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portant interest in the National India Rubber 
Co., and have some of their goods manufactured 
also at Lambertville, N. J. The factory in Har- 
lem was operated until within the past five or six 
years. Though the history of this company is 
one of successful enterprise, their methods may 
be properly described as conservative, a factdue 
in part to the absence of change for along period 
in the management. Thesecretary, J. A. Minott, 
has been connected with the company since 1857, 
and the manager, James Kipp, since 1867, mak- 
ing a combined length of service of the three 
principal officers of 108 years. James Suydam, 
manager of the St. Paul house, has been con- 
nected with the company no less than thirty 
years. J. J. Talmadge, at the head of the com- 
pany’s business in Minneapolis, can count eight- 
een years in taeir service. 

The India Rubber World very sensibly remarks 
in a recent issue: ‘‘All buyers do not feel com- 
petent to judge the quality of rubber goods, and 
when it comes to dependence upon the dealer, the 
established rubber-goods house naturally will be 
trusted first. This isin keeping with a general 
rule which applies equally tothe hardwaremaan 
under the shadow of ‘the department store’ who 
views without alarm the attempts of the latter to 
cut into his trade. The best goods are apt to be 
found ina store making aspecialty of a certain 
branch of trade, and the best buyers are apt to 
go to such stores. Another point in favor of the 
exclusively rubber house is the need of such care 
and treatment for rubber goods as they can hardly 
receive from any but persons of experience and 
special training in the trade.” 
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THE GOSPEL OF WORK. 


A very able editorial entitled ‘‘The Road to 
Prosperity,” published in the last issue of THE 
NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, is reproduced in the 
Chronicle to-day. The concluding portion of the 
editorial is especially valuable in the sensible 
advice it gives to people who spend a large por- 
tion of their time in talking ‘‘hard times.’’ The 
productive forces of the nation are, if rightly 
directed, ample to sustain every man, woman 
and child in the country. The trouble is that 
too many people, smarting under the financial 
losses of the past two or three years, spend more 
time indulging in vain regrets than in using the 
best practical means at hand to remedy existing 
conditions. 

When Henry M. Stanley, in the heart of the 
great centrai African forest, was thought to be 
lost forever; when even the strongestand bravest 
of his followers lost heart; when supplies were 
cut off and the future seemed irretrievably hope- 
less, the firm and intrepid spirit of the great ex- 
plorer kept the party alive simply through the 
power of work. ‘I remembered,” said Stanley, 
speaking of the matter afterwards, ‘‘that there 
is one remedy, and one only for the severest trials, 
the most desperate emergencies, the (apparently) 
most hopeless situations that beset human life— 
action, action, and yet again action.’”’ So Stanley 
and his party toiled on through the dark and 
savage jungle, month after month, while the 
rear guard, under the discontented Bartelott, 
went mad or starved to death in idleness and 
sedition. 

So it is with every situation that man is called 
upon to face. No good is to be got by mourning 
over lost opportunities. It is the present oppor- 
tunity, be it never so small, that should engage 
every man’s energy and attention. There is 
hardly any man but can find, if he be willing to 
take it, some work to do that will lessen in some 
degree the nation’s burden of idleness and dis- 
content. It is not really more work but more 
pay that most of us are looking for. But more 
pay must come from an increased production of 
the means wherewith to pay. Idleness is the 





sure road to insolvency; the road to prosperity is 
through hard work. 

Action, action, and yet again action. Let 
every man set himself to do the work nearest at 
hand. There are houses to be built; if a carpen- 
ter cannot get money for building another man’s 
house, let him build his own, be it never so poor 
and small, and stop paying rent. There is land 
to be tilled; almost any man can find a patch of 
ground for a garden and keepacow and chickens. 
There is firewood to be had in the forests, and 
game and fish in the hills and streams. In most 
of the mechanical trades and on the farms of the 
great West any man can find work to do to-day, 
if he be willing to work for small pay, and there 
are thousands of ways in which necessity is the 
mother of invention and in which small pay can 
be made to yield a family a living. 

The idea that workmen can get more pay by 
being idle than by working—that is, the idea of 
strikes—and that they can tap some imaginary 
store-house of national wealth by means of so- 
cialistic agitation are two of the most mischiev- 
ous popular fallaciesof the day. It has been well 
said that the Government is a party doing busi- 
ness with a constantly diminishing asset, and 
that this asset has to be made good by the peo- 
ple through taxation. So it is in industrial life; 
consumption goes on all the time; production 
must keep pace with it, or the asset from which 
wages are paid is reduced to a point where it can 
pay no wages at all, either high or low. Let 
“Work” be the countersign of the industrial 
army and the restoration of prosperity will come 
in the near future.—Spokane Chronicle. 
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Distilled Water. 

Distilled water is considered in the line of a 
luxury, but it can be made easily at home and be 
kept continually on hand for cooking, drinking 
and bathing. It is the only water that should be 
used upon the face; while for a drink for dys- 
peptics it is unequaled, causing no discomfort 
after it is taken. 

To make an arrangement for distilling water, 
take a teakettle with a closely fitting cover and 
a guttapercha or lead pipe fastened to the spout. 
The pipe should lead through a pail of cold water 
into a receptacle for holding the distilled water. 
The steam from the boiling water goes off 
through the tube, condenses under the cold wa- 
ter and runs off pure into the receiver. Where 
houses are heated by steam, the family may be 
amply provided with distilled water by adding a 
pipe to one of the tubular heaters, that will carry 
steam into a cooler, from which pure water will 
run day and night. It should bein actionall the 
time, that for bathing running into aclose rezer- 
voir, while that for cooking and drinking should 
be distilled every day.—Good Housekeeping. 

ee 
Two Efficient Sight Spoilers. 

Next to the universal dotted veil habit in work- 
ing injury to the sight is the very popular use of 
colored lamp shades. In hall or drawing room 
the green, yellow, red or pink ‘‘umbrella” shades 
are charming; in the room where people read, 
write or sew, they are out of place. White alone 
should shade the lights in such aroom. Two 
members of one family went to a specialist to con- 
sult him about their eyes, which were giving 
them much trouble, why neither they nor he 
seemed able to determine. Calling on them at 
their home one evening, he exclaimed almost im- 
mediately on entering the sitting room, ‘I know 
now whatis the matter with your eyes—too much 
yellow!” Bright terra cotta and yellow ruled in 
the decorations, and of three lamps used two 
were of highly polished and highly reflecting 
brass, and the center table lamp sent a very yel- 
low flame through one of the golden “‘fish-scale”’ 
globes. White porcelain shades were ordered 
for the lamps immediately. 











HOLIDAY BOOKS. 





Effie W. Merriman, author ofasuccessful story 
for children entitled ‘‘The Little Millers,” has 
carried the Miller family further along in a new 
book called ‘‘Mollie Miller.”” The strugglesand 
trials of these young people in their endeavors 
to rise above their circumstances are presented 
with much natural incident, gentle humor, and 
bright dialogue, and the volume will be an in- 
spiration to all young readers. It is one of the 
best stories Mrs. Merriman has written. (Lee & 
Shepard, Boston; price $1.25. 


* * 
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“A Hilltop Summer,” by Alyn Yates Keith, is 
a thoroughly bright and entertaining story of 
life in a back country neighborhood in New Eng- 
land. The character sketches are admirably 
drawn and the book hasa distinct literary charm. 
The author displays a keen appreciation of the 
humor and pathos to be found in the lives of 
plain country*folks and a rare and delicate de- 
scriptive touch. In a way the book may well be 
compared with the work Octave Thanet has done 
in her pictures of village life in the West. (Bos- 
ton, Lee & Shepard. For sale by E. W. Porter, 
St. Paul; price $1.25.) 

Virginia F. Townsend, a novelist who can al- 
ways command a large audience of young readers, 
has written a story called ‘Sirs, Only Seven- 
teen,” in which she pictures the lives of some 
very interesting people, prominent among whom 
are Dorothy Draycott and her brother Tom, a 
Harvard student, two very strong and attractive 
characters. Boston and vicinity furnish the 
groundwork for most of the scenes, the move- 
ments and incidents of which are sufficiently al- 
luring to keep the reader’s interest and attention 
tothe end. (Lee & Shepard; price $1.25. E. W. 
Porter, St. Paul. 


Poetry is the language of love. Volumes of 
sweet and tender love-poems might be gathered 
from the world’s literature, but few could select 
with the discrimination and delicacy which Miss 
Anna E. Mack has manifested in the dainty vol- 
ume entitled ‘‘Because I Love You.” She has 
given a rare book to con over with a sweetheart, 
or from which to select sentiments to accompany 
a gift of flowers. It is just the book also to pre- 
sent to the ‘tnearer one, dearer one yet than all 
otbers,’’ who has given comfort and encourage- 
ment to the rough ways and steep ways of life, or 
to the aged friend, or the bereaved one, cherish- 
ing yet the memory of days of love, and remem- 
bering that Love is still the promise of the fu- 
ture. (Lee & Shepard, Boston; forsale by KE. W. 
Porter, St. Paul; price $1.50.) 


“T Am Well! The Modern Practice of Natura 
Suggestion as Distinct from Hypnotic or Un- 
natural Influence. By C. W. Post.” Thisisthe 
latest and. we think, the best book on mental 
healing. The author conducts a health institute 
at Battle Creek, Mich., called the La Vita Inn, 
where he has made many remarkable cures by 
the practice of his system of suggestion. The 
book is written with vigor and intelligence and 
in an evident spirit of sincerity. Itexplains the 
principles of mental healing as founded upon the 
fundamental premise that man, by the develop- 
ment of his intelligence, secures a ‘‘marvellous 
control over material by the power of his men- 
tality, and proves it by curing his physical ail- 
ments and preserving bodily health solely by the 
skillful exercise of the mind.” Vitality and 
strength are shown to be the instantaneous re- 
sults of the process of mental healing, when man 
“discovers his true connection with eternal 
energy, and that knowledge brings with it a por- 
tion of the power of the Supreme.” (Published 
by Lee & Shepard, Boston, and for sale in St. 
Paul by E. W. Porter; price $1.25.) 
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COMPENSATION. 

Emerson’s law of compensation works inevery 
department of human life. Every evil has its com- 
pensating good, the Sage of Concord maintained, 
and for every good thing a compensating price 
must be paid in labor or suffering. Just now the 
wheat farmers of the Northwest are discouraged 
at the long continuance of low prices for their 
grain and the discouraging outlook ahead. Yet 
from this period of low prices there will undoubt- 
edly come in time much benefit tothe community 
at large and to the farmers themselves in the 
diversifying of agricultural products. The whole 
country west of the Alleghenies was settled orig- 
inally on the basis of wheat farming as the chief 
and almost only money-producing industry. Be- 
ginning with the Gevesee Valley, in Western 
New York, the wheat growers pushed westward 
into Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana and Illinois. The 
tide of settlement which later turned northward 
into Wisconsin and crossed the Mississippi into 
Iowa and Missouri gave all its energies at first to 
the production of wheat. Still later Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Kansas and the Dakotas were occu- 
pied by the wheat farmers, and they made their 
way across the plains and around by the Isthmus 
of Panama to the valleys of California, Oregon 
and Washington. But as the wheat fields ad- 
vanced westward the older wheat regions con- 
stantly reduced their acreage of this grain and 
their farmers turned to other crops. In later 
years Southern Wisconsin and Southern Minne- 
sota and all lowa, where formerly wheat was the 
great staple crop, have gone into dairying and 
stockraising with very satisfactory results inthe 
increase of population and wealth and in the ele- 
vation of the condition of the tillers of the soil. 

The same change will come about in Northern 
Minnesota, in the two Dakotas, in Manitoba and 
in the valleys of Oregon and Washington. Less 
wheat will be raised and the soil will yield a much 
greater money return per acre when more labor 








is applied to it and products are more diversified. 
We do not mean to say that wheat growing is to 
be abandoned. It has not been given up in Ohio, 
or in Pennsylvania, or in New York; but it will 
become only one farm industry among many. 
After the change has come about our vast prairie 
country will be found to be much more prosper- 
ous under the regime of diversified agriculture 
than it could possibly have become with wheat 
as its only market crop, even if the old high 
prices could again prevail. 


BACK TO MOTHER EARTH. 


There has been a good deal of favorable news- 
paper comment of late on a paper read by A. B. 
Stickney, of St. Paul, before the Commercial 
Exchange of Des Moines, on ‘‘The Conditions 
Precedent to the Revival of Business in the 
Cities.”” Mr. Stickney, always a close studentof 
business and sociological problems, maintains that 
the hard times are caused by the great drift of 
population from the rural districts to the cities 
during the decade from 1880 to 1890. He forti- 
fies his conclusion with some striking figures 
from the last census. Here are his statistics: 

In the whole country the urban population is 
but 29.20 per cent of the total, while in the North 
Atlantic census division, comprising the New 
England States, New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania, 51.81 per cent, or more than half 
of the entire population, is contained in cities of 
8,000, or more, population. During the past ten 
years, 1880 to 1890, the urban element in this di- 
vision has increased 44.15 per cent, while the 
total population has increased but 19.95 per cent, 
and in Maine, Vermont, Massachusetts and New 
York the numerical increase in the urban ele- 
ment is greater than the increase of the total 
population, so that in these States the rural pop- 
ulation has actually diminished in number. 

In the northern central division, embracing 
the remaining Northern States east of the Rocky 
Mountains, 25.91 per cent, or a trifle over one 
quarter of the entire population, is classed as 
urban. In the past ten years, 1880 to 1890, the 
urban population has nearly doubled, while the 
total has increased only 28 82 percent. Insixof 
these States the increase in population has been 
as follows: In Illinois the rural population has 
increased 9,000, the urban 753,000; in Indianathe 
rural population has increased 68,000, the urban 
156,000; in Ohio the rural population has in- 
creased 60,000, the urban 414,000; in Iowa the 
rural population has increased 170,000, the urban 
119,000; in Wisconsin the rural population has 
increased 159,(000, the urban 212,000; in Minnesota 
the rural population has increased 259,000, the 
urban 262,000. Total rural population has in- 
creased 426,000, the urban 1,9:6,000. 

That is to say; during the ten years, 1880 to 
1890, in these six States, the cities increased in 
population 1,916,000, while the country districts, 
including all villages of less than 8,000 popula- 
tion, only increased 426,000, or at the rate of al- 
most five in the cities to only one in the country. 
Attention is called to the significant fact that 
Iowa is the only State of the six wherein the rural 
increase exceeded the urban increase, and it is 
well understood that Iowa has felt less than any 
of the other States the panic of '93 and the pres- 
ent depression of business. 

In all the Northern States east of the Missouri 
River, together with Kansas and Nebraska, in 
the ten years from 1880 to 1890, the rural popu- 
lation, including all towns of less than 8,000, only 
increased 2,332,000, while the inhabitants of 
cities of over 8.000 psople increased over 5,530,- 
000, or at the rate of nearly two and one-half in 
the cities to one in the country. 

If we eetimate one-third of the population, in- 
cluding the women who earn their own living, 
as ‘‘bread-winners,’”’ it seems to Mr. Stickney 
evident that there have crowded into the cities 








fully 4,000,000 people, or 1,333,000 ‘‘bread-win- 
ers’? more than can possibly find employment in 
urban occupations at the present rate of wages 
until the rural districts have increased at least 
10,000,000 to 12,000,000 in population, which will 
probably take twenty years, or until the equilib- 
rium is restored by migration from the cities. 
This surplus city population has become not only 
non-producers and practically non-consumers, 
but to the limited extent they consume they are 
a charge upon the industry of the others. Mr. 
Stickney is convinced that before prosperity can 
return to this country this surplus city popula- 
tion must go out onto the land and again become 
producers and consumers. 

Mr. Stickney’s remedy for the hard times is for 
competent, industrious people who are not doing 
well in the cities to go back to motherearth and 
undertake the tillage of small farms. He gives 
a great deal of information about successful small 
farming. His paper has been published in pamph- 
let form and we advise all who would like to read 
it in full to write to him for copies. It is a very 
thoughtful, practical document and should have 
a wide circulation. 


* 


A BITTER FIGHT ENDED. 


The acrimonious capital fight in*Montana be- 
tween Helena and Anaconda ended, fortunately 
for the State at large, in the triumph of Helena, 
which has been the seat of government since 
early Territorial days. There probably has never 
occurred in this country a contest over the re- 
moval of a State capital that developed so much 
intense feeling as that which was settled at the 
polls in Montana last month. It occupied theat- 
tention of the people to the exclusion of allother 
questions for nearly a year. It set friends and 
neighbors by the ears and even invaded churches 
and family circles. A great deal of money was 
spent on both sides—by the Anaconda Copper 
Company, a very rich corporation, to secure the 
prize for the town it had built uparound its great 
smelting works, and by the people of Helena to 
defend their old and valued possession of the 
center of government. There never was a single 
valid argument urged in favor of making the pro- 
posed change. Helena is the railroad and busi- 
ness center of Montana and is surpassed in popu- 
lation only by the big mining town of Butte, 
which was not in the race. Anaconda is a manu- 
facturing town on the western side of the State 
and is inconvenient of access to a great majority 
of the Montana people. Newspapers and public 
speakers were enlisted, however, to work for An- 
aconda and an exceedingly vigorous canvass was 
prosecuted which reached every mining gulch 
and every sheep-herder’s camp. To such anex- 
tent did the fight absorb the thought and ener- 
gies of the people of Montana that business was 
in a measure neglected anda year was practically 
lost in the work of developing the resources of 
the State. 

The best thing the Montana people can now do 
is to forget this absurd controversy as soon as 
possible and resume the old cordiality and the old 
habit of standing by each other which enabled 
them in the past to create in their mountain 
valleys and on their bunch-grass plains one of the 
most hearty, progressive, frank, hospitable and 
energetic communities to be found anywhere on 
the globe. Let them all take hold now and help 
to build up Helena into a capital city of which 
they may well feel proud. Every State needs 
for its best development one recognized center of 
intelligence, culture, capital, trade, journalism 
and education. Such a center radiates a bene- 
ficial influence. In times of political vagary, to 
which all republics are liable now and then, it 
serves as a conservative balance wheel. To the 
people of rural communities and of small towns 
it serves as a pilgrimage point, to which they go 
on journeys of pleasure and business and where 
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they get thought-stimulating glimpses ofalarger 
world than their own, and come into touch with 
national movements. Montana ought to sustain 
a city as large and as handsome as Denver, for 
Montana has greater natural resources than Col- 
orado. The recent capital contest settled more 
than the question immediately involved. It de- 
termined that if Montana is to have a large city 
that city will be Helena. 

Helena has now a population of only fifteen 
thousand. This figure should be steadily in- 
creased to twenty-five thousand on the basis of 
the present population and business of the State, 
and with the great development of the mineral 
and agricultural resources of Montana sure to 
come as soon as the wheels of business through- 
out the country get in motion again at their nor- 
mal velocity and capital again seeks investment 
in mining and in irrigation canals, the solid and 
pleasant city at the base of the Rockies will be 
pretty sure toad vance towards the fifty-thousand 
mark. The railway system, the big smelting 
works, the handsome business blocks, the electric 
car system, thestores, hotels, hospitals,cuurches, 
schools, banks and newspapers are already pro- 
vided as the basis and nucleus for further growth 
and the determination of the capital question 
finally and for all time will give the public con- 
fidence in the stability of the place. 

Anaconda will lose nothing by its defeat. It 
owes its existence and its marked prosperity to 
the great works of the coppersmelting company. 
These will continue to support it, and the Butte 
mines from which they get their ore appear to be 
practically inexhaustible. As tothe large amount 
of money spent in the capital campaign, it might 
well have been devoted to building up new indus- 
tries; but it cannot be regarded as wholly wasted, 
for it was all paid out in the State and remains 
in the State. It has only changed hands. That 
portion of it which was spent in pushing the An- 
aconda canvass was drawn for the most part from 
the treasury of a rich corporation, and if it had 
not been disbursed for this purposeit would have 
gone to foreign stockholders in the shape of div- 
idends. 





ee 
MORE ABOUT WILD HORSES. 

Olin D. Wheeler, of St. Paul, writes to the 
editor: 

Your article in the October number, and 
again General Johnson’s communication in the 
November issue on this subject, ‘‘reminds me.” 
Back in the ’70’s I was connected with Major J. 
W. Powell’s U. S. Geographical and Geological 
Survey of the Territories, as it was officially 
styled. In this connection I rode on horseback 
with pack train accompaniment, over large por- 
tions of Utah, Nevada, Arizona, Wyoming, Col- 
orado and New Mexico. Our riding and pack 
train consisted of between forty and fifty horses 
and mules, that usually met us at Gunnison, a 
little town in Central-Southern Utah. When the 
work for the season was finished, these animals 
were driven by the Mormon herders in charge 
down to Kanab, a town on the Arizonaline, where 
they were turned loose to shift for themselves 
during the winter. South of Kanab, and extend- 
ing down to the Grand Canon of the Colorado, is 
a great country, part desert, part plateau, that 
furnishes, in a mild climate, a splendid winter 
range for stock. Water is found only ata few 
places and at long distances apart and then only 
in the form of small springs or water pockets in 
sequestered spots. Over this region our horses 
and mules roamed during the season of rest and 
in the spring were rounded up by the herders. 
Here, too, roamed wild and free a troop of horses 
known as the ‘‘wild band,” Each year when 
our pack train was brought to us, some of them 
were missing, and the stereotyped reply to in- 
quiry was, ‘In the wild band.” 

However this band was originally started, it 





was largely recruited by additions from tame 
range stock that once allied with it seemed from 
current accounts to be wilder than the so-called 
wild band itself. This band furnished exciting 
amusementfor the Mormon vacqueros, whochased 
them time and again, and infrequently lassoed 
some of them and captured or re-captured them. 
And here is a strange fact, so far as my reading 
on the subject has gone. The animals re-taken 
seemed to quietly submit to the inevitable. In- 
stead of fighting hard against restraint and 
saddle and pack slavery, the bucking and re- 
bellion seemed to amount to almost nothing. I 
once rode a mare that for three years had been 
in the wild band, and she wasas gentle and docile 
as an old cow. 

A curious incident occurs tome. Perhapsour 
most noted mule was one known for short as the 
‘“‘Nupits” mule. Her full name was the Indian 
for devil. The first year I was with the outfit 
‘‘Nupits” was missing—in the ‘‘wild band.” The 
next year she appeared, having been re-taken. 
She was the tiniest mite of a mule I ever saw— 
about as large as a good sized pony. To my great 
surprise, instead of being vicious, wild and of the 
nature of the traditional mule, especially after 
her year of delicious freedom, she was as quiet 
and gentle as a kitten. I once saw one of the 
men stand with his back against her rump, stoop 
down and take a hind leg by the fetlocks ineach 
hand, and lift the hind part of the mule clear 
from the ground and she never cocked an ear. 
And yet she had been as wild as any of the band 
when with them, so it was reported. Some years 
since I read what purported to be an account of 
the killing of the last of this ‘wild band.” Had 
the settlements or ranches been thick in this 
country at the time I knew it, and stock inlarge 
numbers ranging over it, I doubt not this band 
would have grown tolarge proportions and proved 
a serious detriment to stock raisers until exter- 
minated. 

Nota great distance northwest from the Kanab 
Desert above mentioned, right where Utah cor- 
ners on Nevada and almost west from the noted 
Mountain Meadows, is asectionof country known 
as Bull Valley. It derives its name from a wild 
band of cattle, estrays from ranches and neigh- 
boring ranges. How large the band was I knew 
not, and do not know that any one else knew ac- 
curately. I have overlooked this region from 
two sides and never before nor since saw any 
country that approached it for wildness and 
roughness. It was simply terrific. But if the 
country was wild, the cattle were wilder. They 
were occasionally hunted—on horseback. Woe 
betide the man that foolishly left his horse’s back 
to take a shot at these four-legged demons. They 
feared neither God, man nor devil, and a manon 
the ground was their meat. It was impossible, 
or next to it, to more than skirt the edge of the 
region, because of the character of both the 
country and the cattle. I never heard of any one 
penetrating far into it, and it was not often that 
any one even ventured within its borders. One 
of our men told me that he once rode up ona 
small band of cattle on the northern edge of the 
valley, dismounted for an instant to take a crack 
at them, when they charged full tilt, and he was 
barely able to climb into the saddle and get away. 
Whether these, too, like the wild band of horses, 
have long since been exterminated, I know not. 


* 
° 





THE Northern Pacific old-timers are going to 
have a dinner in St. Paul, at the Commercial 
Club, on the 4th of January. All who were con- 
nected with the road at any time up to the be- 
ginning of construction west of the Missouri 
River will be eligible to take part in the affair. 
Gen. Supt. Kimberly will probably preside. It 
is proposed to have an evening of reminiscences 
and anecdotes of early days on the old pioneer 
road. 








ONE by one the millionaires of St. Paul, who 
made their fortunes by the growth of the city, 
are passing off life’s stage. Thus far only one of 
these distinguished dead has made any substan- 
tial bequest for public purposes and he tied up 
his gift so that it cannot be made available for 
many years. The fortunes these men built 
up came only in part from their own superior 
faculties of accumulation. The larger part was 
derived from the increase in the values of pro- 
perty resulting from the rapid development of a 
village into a large city. If these men had estab- 
lished themselves in Hastings, or St. Cloud or 
Faribault they would have become only moder- 
ately well-off. St. Paul made them richand they 
owed something to St. Paul in return. After 
providing amply for their families they should 
have recognized this obligation in their wills. 
Strange that very rich men should go to their 
death without a thought of leaving behind them 
some monument of benevolence that will cause 
coming generations to honor their memories. 
We greatly need in this city a building for the 
public library and for a museum of finearts. The 
millionaire who will provide for the erection of 
such a building will be blessed by the whole com- 
munity and will inscribe his name for all timeon 
the fairest page of the city’s history. 








THE necrology of the Northwest includes some 
notable names. Col. DeGraff, who died in St. 
Paul at the ripe age of eighty-six, was a great 
railroad builder in his day, first in New York, and 
then in Ohio and later in Minnesota, where he 
constructed the Winona and St. Peter and a 
large part of the old St. Paul and Pacific, which 
now forms a portion of the Great Northern sys- 
tem. In the Winona and St. Peter enterprise he 
lost the large fortune accumulated in his Eastern 
work, but he made another ample estate by his 
later operations. Amberst H. Wilder, one of the 
richest men in St. Paul, passed away at his hand- 
some home on Summit Avenue. He was a mem- 
ber of the firm of J. C. & H. C. Burbank & Co., 
which placed the first steamboats on the Red 
River and was largely instrumental in the build- 
ing of the old St. Paul and Sioux City Railroad. 
J. M. Buckley, of Spokane, died at the Hot 
Springs of Arkansas. He was a railroad builder 
and operator in the State of Washington and at 
one time had charge of all the Northern Pacific 
lines west of Helena. He went to the Pacific 
Coast from Missouri a poor man and by his en- 
ergy and sagacity accumulated a fortune of a 
quarter of a million dollars in about ten years time. 


TALKING with an ex-United States senator 
from a neighboring State, on a train running 
across North Dakota last month, I heard from 
his own observations some striking instances of 
vegetation peculiar to a cultivated country 
springing up in remote clearings in the pine 
woods, a long distance from any plant life of the 
same kind. These civilized growths come up as 
soon as the forest is felled and the ground cleared 
of underbrush. The question is, how did the seeds 
get into such remote iocalities. The winds can 
not blow them through many miles of woods. A 
common explanation is that the birds carry 
them. Is it not just as probabie that nature pro- 
duces these forms of life when the environment 
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is suitable for them to flourish? Do we know 
for certain that the creative energy of the planet 
is exhausted? Similar phenomena to those noted 
by the senator in the pineries may be seen on the 
prairies. G» a hundred miles from any settle- 
ment and turn up the turf with a plow and you 
will see the weeds peculiar to plowed ground 
spring up asif by spontaneous generation. There 
are still a good many things in nature that scien- 
tists cannot explain. 

A KEEN-EYED, grey-haired man came into my 
office the other day and handed me a visiting 
card which read as follows: ‘‘Horace C. Kellogg, 
Farmer, Free Tainker and Prohibitionist, Graf- 
ton, North Dak.” On the upper part of the card, 
in smaller type, appeared this concise summary 
of my visitor’s religious and political ideas: ‘*Na- 
ture’s law is my God, science my religion, evolu- 
tion my faith and justice my creec. The world 
is my country, brotherhood my politics, knowl- 
edge,my comrade and love my companion.” My 
caller talked for half au hour in a highly inter- 
esting manner about the evolution of life, the 
limitless universe, the progress of electrical 
science and various other big themes. He con- 
firmed me in an old opinion that for vigorous and 
original thinking you must go to the country and 
not to the towns. Strong brains are developed 
in an environment where there is leisure for 
thought and freedom from the multiform dis- 
tractions and excitements of city life. 


You cannot always tell from a man’s occupa- 
tion what his early education and associations 
were. One of the division superintendents on 
the Northern Pacific, an excellent practical rail- 
road man who dates back to the early construc- 
tion days on the road, was in his youth acquainted 
with Carlyle, Dickens, Thackery, Douglas Jer- 
rold and many other famous literary men in Lon- 
don. His father was an intimate friend of the 
most brilliant men of letters of his time and they 
often came to his house. Nothing was farther 
from the thoughts of the young manat that time 
than that his life work would be in the Ameri- 
can West, building and operating railroads. His 
day dreams were all of literature, art and philos- 
ophy. Now he has to know all about the wear- 
ing qualities of ties and rails, the cost of mov- 
ing gravel, the pulling power of locomotives 
on different grades, the strain on bridges and a 
lot of other very practical things. If you should 
look over the titles of the books in his library, 
however, you would find that even a very busy 
man can keep a little corner in his life for the 
satisfaction of his early tastes and enthusiasms. 





SOME observant man ought to write a maga- 
zine article on queer personal habits. He could 
rummage among the biographies of famous men 
for a start and then cast about among his ac- 
quaintances for living examples to illustrate his 
theme. I know in St. Paul a retired major gen- 
eral who goes to bed regularly at ten o’clock, 
sleeps soundly till midnight and then gets upand 
applies himself diligently to literary work, with 
a rested body and a clear brain, until two, when 
he goes back to bed and sleeps until seven. He 
has kept up this habit for a long time and says 
there is no time for writing like the small hours. 
I once knew a man who could not smell a rose 
without getting an attack of a sort of hay fever 
catarrh. He admired roses but he would cross 
a street to avoid passing any that he saw bloom- 
ing in a dooryard. I formerly knew in Washing- 
ton a member of Congress from New York who 
never wore an overcoat and who was so warm- 
blooded that he slept under nothing but a sheet 
in the coldest weather. There lives in St. Paul 
a well-known railroad official who holds a high 
position in the National Guard of Minnesota. 
You may see him any cold winter morning, when 





the mercury is away down to twenty-five or thirty 
below zero, striding down to his office withoutan 
overcoat, a tall silk hat on his head and his ears 
and neck exposed to the stinging air. The table 
habits of people would alone afford a fruitful 
topic for a writer. I remember a man who never 
ate potatoes because he thought it unhealthy to 
eat anything that grew under the ground. An- 
other subsisted mainly on'cracked wheat and hom- 
iny and refused to allow any salt to be put into 
these mushes because he wanted to eat the grain 
as nature grew it. Some people take sugar and 
no cream in their coffee, some take cream and no 
sugar, others take neither cream nor sugar and 
still others take both. I recollect one man who 
salted his coffee and another who ate molasses on 
potatoes. 


WHEN a boy is a born journalist itis of no use 
to try to keep him away from types and printers’ 
ink. Take the case of Foley, of the Bismarck 
Tribune, for an illustration. He grew up among 
the buttes of the Bad Lands, with cowboys as 
companions. There was nothing in his environ- 
ment remotely suggestive of a literary career. 
The youth hunted deer and coyotes and rode 
bronchos, but he read everything he could lay 
his hands on and at sixteen he began to write for 
the newspapers. At eighteen he became a re- 
porter on the T'ribune, and now at twenty he sits 
in the sanctum as the editor incharge. He is 
already a good general editorial writer and a 
bright paragrapher. 


THE business of running a country newspaper 
is universally regarded as a poor one, so far as 
possible financial results are concerned; yet here 
and there in the Northwest I meet a man who 
has achieved a comfortable degree of independ- 
ence in this line of work. For instance, there is 
R. M. Tuttle, of the Mandan, North Dakota, 
Pioneer, who started in life as a reporter and 
stenographer in New York City. He owns the 
business block in which his paper is printed and 
the comfortable house in which he lives and man- 
ages even in these hard times to accumulate a 
surplus so that he can take his family for an East- 
ern trip once a year without committing any 
great extravagance. Mr. Tuttle is one of the 
best all-round political and general writersin his 
State. The secret of his success, if it can be 
called a secret, is a combination of industry and 
ability. He is always at work and he makes his 
short-hand an important source of revenue by 
serving as court reporter. He was one of the 
earliest pioneers in the country west of the Mis- 
souri River. 


I HAD a talk lately with Gov. Shortridge of 
North Dakota on the steady extension of the corn 
belt northward, which is a marked feature of 
agriculture in Minnesota and North Dakota. He 
advanced the old theory, so persistently held by 
pioneer settlers in the face of scientific denial, 
that the climate is changing and the growing 
seasons lengthening, insisting that within his 
knowledge corn is raised regularly now in regions 
where it. was impossible to mature it when he was 
a young man, on account of the early frosts. Now 
the climatologists do not admit that any perma- 
nent changes in climate have taken place since 
the first occupancy by white men of the Ameri- 
can coatinent and they have the figures of tem- 
perature and rainfall to back up their assertions. 
The explanation of the extension northward of 
the corn belt will no doubt be found in changes 
in the habit of the corn plant, which adapt it to 
its environment and perfect the growing ear in 
time for it to escape the frosts that sometimes 
come in the latter part of August and the first 
partofSsptember. Every living thing seeks to 
perpetuate its species and this law applies to plant 
life as well as to animal life. It accounts for the 
development of hardy varieties of various trees, 





shrubs and plants the progenitors of which could 
not endure cold climates. Corn has already ad- 
vanced up the Mississippi Valley as faras Brain- 
erd, Minnesota, and up the Missouri Valley as far 
as Mandan, North Dakota. It was successfully 
raised this year in the Red River Valley as far 
north as Grafton. The time is not far distant 
when all of Minnesota and all of North Dakota 
that lies east of the semi-arid belt will become a 
good corn country. 


ABOUT a month ago I spent a day in the pretty 
and progressive town of Brandon, in Western 
Manitoba, called the ‘‘Wheat City,” from the fact 
that it is the largest original wheat market in the 
Province. I should estimate its population at 
four thousand. It has a well-built, active busi- 
ness street, named in honor of Gen. Rosser, who 
was chief engineer of the Canadian Pacific when 
that road was constructed through the place and 
had a large interest in the town-site. The hand- 
somest building belongs to the Canadian Govern- 
ment and is used for the post-office and the Do- 
minion courts. The local court-house stands far 
out on the prairie, a monument to the specula- 
tive folly of the boom period, when it was thought 
that it was only necessary to plant some import- 
ant public building at an inconvenient distance 
from the business center of a new town to make 
the town grow out to it. On the bluffs across the 
Assiniboine River are three interesting institu- 
tions—an insane asylum, a school for Indian chil- 
dren and an experimental farm. The farm is 
tilled scientifically and is a model of neatness, 
order and careful cultivation. In one of the fields 
I obtained from the shocks fully ripened ears of 
Indian corn of the flint variety. It is notclaimed 
by the superintendent that corn isareliable crop 
in this northern latitude, except to be cut green 
for forage, but if planted early the ears can be 
ripened in favorable seasons when there is no 
August frost. The country around Brandon 
closely resembles that around Jamestown, North 
Dakota. In fact a North Dakotan would not real- 
ize that he was away from home here, from the 
look of the town or the landscape, unless he should 
happen to notice the red flag of Eagland flying 
from one of the public buildings. Social condi- 
tions are very similar to those which exist in our 
American prairie communities. The same relig- 
ous denominations put up the same kind of church 
edifices. There is the same intelligent interest 
in publicschools, the same temperance agitation, 
the same talk of crops, prices and railway charges 
and the same custom of filling up leisure time 
with political discussion. The main points of 
difference are the strict, old-fashioned Sabbath 
observance and the great fondness for out-door 
sports, both of which are noticeable features of 
life throughout Canada. Brandon has three 
weekly newspapers, representing the three polit- 
ical parties now active in Manitoba—the Liber- 
als, the Conservatives and the Patrons of Indus- 
try, the latter an organization of farmers closely 
resembling our Populists in discontent with ex- 
isting conditions, dislike of capitalists, banksand 
lawyers, and disposition toshirk the burdens of 
debt. The Patrons secured the passage of laws 
at the last session of the Manitoba Parliament 
that make it almost impossible for a farmer to 
borrow money by mortgaging his farm or placing 
chattel mortgages on his crops, implements or 
stock. They intended to hit the money-loaners 
but their shot recoiled and destroyed the farm- 
er’s credit. 


ASTORIA, Oregon, is probably the largest town 
in the United States which has norailroad. This 
long-felt want seems at last in a way to be sup- 
plied. The papers announce that A. B. Ham- 
mond, of Missoula, has accepted the land sub- 
sidies offered by the citizens and will builda line 
to Goble, to connect with the Northern Pacific. 
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CLINCHING A BARGAIN. 


By Clifford Trembly. 


‘“*‘A woman of my age,” says I, “should have 
things somewhat comfortable in this life, for 
there’s no telling what one can expect in the 
other land.” Not that I don’t believe in my Bi- 
ble; land, no! but I was speaking of comforts, and 
to my mind even a street of gold would soon get 
wearing on the feet. Says I, ‘‘What you need, 
Susan Sparks, is a horse—good, sound and gentle; 
one that can take you to and from meeting and 
make himself generally useful.” Well, the idea 
kept running through my mind with a nagging 
regularity, and the more I thoughtof it the more 
it seemed to suit me. 

Why shouldn’t I have a horse? I asked my- 
self one morning as I cleared off my breakfast 
dishes. I’m well fixed, I argued—money in the 
bank and no kith or kin to spend a cent on(’cept 
what goes for charity and the Lord) so there 
didn’t seem to be any reasonable excuse why I 
shouldn’t fix myself as comfortable as possible. 
Besides, to tell the truth, my joints ain’t so lim- 
ber-like as they used to be and it would bea re- 
lief to go and come when I wanted to without 
bothering people for a “lift.” Thus I reasoned. 

Well, the idea got the best of me, as ideas usu- 
ally do, and then the question of where to get a 
horse crowded out all other considerations. At 
last I went over to Deacon Gibbs’, with whom 
I’ve neighbored for nigh onto thirty years. 

‘Land sakes! Mis’ Sparks,” says he, after I’d 
told him about my idea, ‘‘you needn’t go a yard 
farther, for I’ve got as purty a little bay as you’ll 
find ina year. I got him over toCoon Town last 
week. Step out to the barn with me, Mis’ Sparks, 
and see for yourself.” 

He was a likely looking animal, I’ll admit. His 
sides were plump and fat and he looked gentle 
and as though he wouldn’t object to hauling an 
old woman like me around the country. His eyes 
had a vacant sort of look which I didn’t exactly 
like; but, says I, a person musn’t expect too much, 
even of a horse. 

“He don’t balk, or run away, or kick, or be- 
have unseemly, Deacon? For it wouldn’t be 
proper for a woman of my age to be frisked sev- 
eral feet through space every time I took a turn 
around the town. What I want is a horse that 
will be a satisfaction and a pleasure in possess- 
ing, and as the price you mention—forty dollars 
—seems mighty reasonable, I feel like taking him 
if you say he ain’t got none of those faults.” 

**Mis’ Sparks,” says he, shifting on his crutch 
(the deacon’s well nigh bed-ridden with rheuma- 
tiz) says he, ‘he’s as sound as a dollar and my 
word as a deacon in good standing in my church 
should count for something. He’s a bargain, 
Mis’ Sparks—a great bargain.” 

The deacon’s son, Hiram, brought the horse 
over the next day and my idea had passed the 
bud and flower stage and had reached fruition; I 
possessed a horse. 

I hitched him up to the old buggy that- has 
stood in the barn ever since Mr. Sparks died, 
fourteen years ago, and says I, you’re as good 
as the best of ’em, Susan Sparks, so hold your 
head high. even if you are nigh onto sixty. 

Well, things went along all right until I got 
about half a mile from the house, and then that 
horse and I got acquainted. The introduction 
took a good-sized piece out of the dash-board. 
Then he balked. I got out and tried to scare him 
so he’d move on, evenifhe’d runaway. I brushed 








my hand by his face but he never winced. Then 
I looked him square in the face. He was stone 
blind! After working nigh onto an hour with 
him, I got him turned around and started for 
home. Then he went like one possessed and noth- 
ing stopped. him until we dashed into the barn. 

That night I did some sound thinking and says 
I, the deacon will pay for his deceiving me or 
else my name is not Susan Sparks. 

Says I, driving up to the deacon’s the next 
afternoon, ‘‘Wouldn’t you like to take a ride, 
Deacon?” 

He looked kinder uneasy and glanced at my 
horse, but I’d managed to keep him in good con- 
dition so far, so he stood the test well. But the 
deacon didn’t want to go; he mistrusted some- 
thing. 

**You’d better go, Deacon,’ I urged, ‘‘the ride’ll 
do you good; it’s a bracing day.” 

He couldn’t get out of it, so Hiram helped him 
into the buggy and we started down the road. 
There wasn’t any trouble for quite a spell and 
the deacon grew real sociable; talked about the 
spiritual condition of the church and of his re- 
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‘*Yes,” he answered, growing more uneasy. 

**You said ‘a man’s honesty and good conscience 
are worth more than mere fortune to him; that 
you’d rather be honest than rich.’ Those senti- 
ments struck me as firstrate, and it’s nice to have 
a neighbor whose standard is so high.” 

**Don’t—don’t you think, Mis’ Sparks, that 
we'd better be going back?” 

‘*We can’t, Deacon,” says I; ‘tthe horse don’t 
approve of it.” 

The deacon was suffering powerful under my 
goadings and if it hadn’t been for his rheumatiz 
he’d probably have got out and walked. 

Says I, ‘‘Character is a great thing and it’s our 
duty to build it as strong and true as we can. 
What you said in prayer-meeting about ‘corrup- 
tion in high places’ was good, sound truth. But, 
Deacon,” says I, looking him square in the eye, 
“corruption ain’t all in the high places; it’s often 
right here in Smoky Valley. The man that 
cheats the Government out of thousands ain’t no 
more of a thief than the one who cheats a poor 
widow. But yoursentiments are strong and good, 
I see, so you're not liable to any such tempta- 
tions.” ° 

Well, the deacon didn’t say a word. He 
looked at that horse amusing himself by kicking 
one minute and balking the next. The deacon’s 
mind was working. 

After some coaxing I got the horse turned 
around and started home. 

Says I, turning him out of the road up against 
a fence which he’d have tried to go through if I 
hadn’t reined him in sharply—‘‘He don’t seem to 
have a powerful sense of sight; does he, Deacon?” 
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“HE WAS STONE BLIND.” 


sponsibility as adeacon. However, all good things 
come to an end sometime and it happened so in 
this case; the horse kicked high over the dash- 
board. 

Says I, ‘‘Why,what can be the matter, Deacon?” 

“T don’t—know,” he faltered, looking rather 
sheepish. 

**As you was saying, Deacon,’ I continued (so 
did the kicks), “I think you’re exactly right in 
considering your responsibility as great as you 
do. It counts—you’d better move a little to one 
side, Deacon, so’s not to get hurt—-it counts more’n 
one thinks for in this world.” 

**Yes,”’ says he, hitching to one side so’s to be 
out of range of the flying hoofs. ‘Influence isa 
powerful force for good or evil.” 

**We’ll have plenty of time to talk,” says I, 
“for the horse has baiked. What you said in 
prayer-meeting last week was splendid, Deacon. 
You remember it?” 





*“‘No’m,” he answered, “he acts as though he 
was blind.”’ 

**Does he?” I asked in surprise. ‘‘Who’d have 
thought it! It’s strange you didn’t find it out 
when you owned him.” 

I got the horse onto the road again and he 
went like a flash towards home. 

**Mis’ Sparks,” said the deacon as Hiram helped 
him out of thebuggy, ‘‘I’m thinking that I’d like 
that horse myself, and, seeing it’s you, I'd like to 
have you sell him to me for what you paid for 
him.” 

Says I, ‘Deacon, his color ain’t just the kind 
I’d like so ['ll let you have him. I’m real anxious 
for next Wednesday evening to come, for your 
talks at prayer-meeting are full of good, strong 
morals; and morals,” says I, ‘tare what count in 
this world, whether they’re in high places or in 
Smoky Valley.” 

And the deacon said, ‘‘Yes.” 
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There are a great many people in the Eastern 
States, the Middle States and the older Western 
States who would lile to get away from the un- 
certainties of employment and business and gain 
independence on the soil. Some of these people 
used to live on farms and were drawn away from 
rural life during the recent period of expansion 
in manufacturing and trade and of rapid town 
growth. Now that they have endured nearly two 
years of depression, and with all the hardships of 
scanty and unreliable incomes and of general 
discouragement, these people long for their old 
life of the fields, of growing crops, of the care of 
domestic animals and of the sociability and mu- 
tual helpfulness of country neighborhoods. Then 
there are many young men who have grown up 
in cities and who do not see their way clear to 
any sort of life in their present surroundings that 
is not a rouud of unceasing toil in shops or stores 
or factories, with small pay and very little chance 
of laying up money. These young men would 
like to take hold of nature and till the soil. Still 
another class is composed of intelli- 
gent foreigners—Scandinavians and 
Germans for the most part—who came 
to this country a few years ago with 
the intention of getting land as soon 
as they had saved upa little money 
by working in the cities. They have 
been thrifty and they have never al- 
lowed the excitements of city life to 
turn them from their original purpose 
of securing homes of their own in the 
country. For the benefit of allthese | 
classes of people we desire to say 
something about the great prairie 
State of the Northwest—North Da- 
kota, which now offers more good 
virgin land for original settlement 
than any other State. 

Lat us begin by acknowledging that 
conditions of farm life have greatly 
changed in all parts of the Northwest 
since wheat went down, and down, 
and down. No sensible man now ex- 
pects to make a living for his family 
and lay up money by doing nothing 
besides working three months of the 
year on awheatcrop. That was the 
old ideal of farming in North Dakota 
when wheat commanded eighty, nine- 
ty or a hundred cents a bushel. A little time 
was put in by the farmer in the spring, seeding 
and harrowing, a little time in the summer har- 
vesting and a little more time in the fall thresh- 
ing and plowing. The rest of the year he had 
nothing todo. In noother sort of a vocation can 
a man live the year round on the results of three 
months’ work. Those glorious times are over in 
North Dakota, but the final outcome of the 
changed conditions is going to be beneficial for 
the State. Now the farmers are forming habits 
of industry, economy and foresight. They are 
studying the capabilities of their farms. They 
are making as many of the three hundred and 
sixty-five days of the year count for something 
in the way of earnings as they possibly can. They 
now see that even in the long winter something 
may be earned, for the man who takes care of 
stock through that season is really laying by 
money. They are discovering little side sources 











of income not included in their main crop. They 
do not intend to give up wheat, although it brings 
them only forty cents a bushel, for they know that 
their soil and climate produce the best wheat in 
the world and they believe that even with the 
new foreign competition Dakota ‘number one 
hard” will always be in demand and has now 
touched bottom so far as price is concerned. But 
they are going to raise more flax, rye, barley 
and potatoes; more forage for cattle; more gar- 
den stuff; more chickens, pigs and turkeys; more 
small fruits for jellies, jams and preserves, and 
they are going to keep more milch cows and make 
more butter and cheese. In the good old flourish- 
ing times of the later seventies and the early 
eighties most of the Dakota settlers would do 
nothing whatever but raise wheat. They would 
not even take the trouble to cultivate gardens or 
make butter or keep hogs. They bought their 
work horses instead of raising them from colts 
and when a machine got out of order they pur- 
chased a new one. They were the lordsof broad 





Valley says that every farmer should put at least 
five acres in potatoes every year without regard 
to prevailing prices, and that taking one year 
with another he will find the crop very profitable, 

The policy of the North Dakota farmer should 
now be, first to raise everything in the way of 
food for his family that he can possibly produce 
on his land so as to keep down his store bills, 
and second to have a variety of things to sell. 
For example, the man who put in a field of flax, 
a field of Indian corn and a field of potatoes as 
well as a big wheat field this year is well fixed, 
while his neighbor who stuck to wheat has noth- 
ing to show for his year’s work, if, indeed, it has 
not brought him out in debt. There are certain 
specialities in the way of crops, too, which have 
helped out the farmers who had the enterprise 
to go into them—beans, for example, and peas. 
Of course everybody cannot raise beans without 
the market being overstocked but a great many 
more farmers could do so than actually do. Then 
take the matter of dairying. Creameries have 
not always succeeded, because some have been 
established through the efforts of the agents of 
the manufacturers who make the apparatus, 
without regard to the amount of milk that could 
be collected from within a radius of a few miles. 
Disappointment and failure have naturally re- 
sulted from want of ordinary business foresight. 
But there is no farmer who has made really good 
butter that has not found a ready sale for it ata 
good price. Very little cheese is madein North 
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acres and they seeded as much as they could pos- 

sibly get plowed. Sometimes a great deal of 

grain rotted in the stacks because there were 

not machines enough in the State to thresh it. 
A GOOD LIVING IN FARMING. 

A man who goes into North Dakota now to 
farm as people farm in Indiana, Ohio or Michi- 
gan can make a good living and come out alittle 
ahead each year in spite of the low price of 
wheat. It is not necessary that he should sell 
all his wheat for forty cents a bushel. Recent 
experiments in many parts of the West the past 
season demonstrate that wheat fed to hogs nets 
from sixty-five cents to a dollar a bushel. Of the 
many reports gathered from farmers by the lead- 
ing agricultural newspapers of the results of fat- 
tening swine on wheat none place the value of 
the grain when converted into pork at less than 
sixty-five cents. Flax has been a very profitable 
crop this season. Potatoes have paid very hand- 





Dakota—not nearly as much as the people there 
consume. Yet up in Manitoba, where the winters 
are longer and colder the English and Canadian 
settlers are making a great deal of excellent 
cheese and say there is money to be made at this 
branch of farm industry. Nearly all the fruit 
now consumed in North Dakota is brought from 
California, or Washington, or, in the case of 
apples, from Missouri and Michigan. Some of 
the fruit preparations, such as jams, come all the 
way from England. Currant jelley is broughtin 
by the pail from the Eastern States. Now you 
cannot raise apples or peaches or oranges in 
North Dakota for it isacomparatively cold coun- 
try, but you can raise any quantity of currants, 
berries and wild plums, and jellies, jamsand pre- 
serves should be made in sufficient quantity to 
supply the home demand. Then take pickles and 
canned vegetables. What excuse is there for 
importing pickles from England and canned corn, 
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string beans, pumpkin, tomatoes and peas from 
distant States when thesoil of North Dakota will 
lavishly yield all sorts of gardenstuff? The fact 
is the North Dakotans are just getting down to 
the real business of farming and they will before 
long find themselves the richer for the experi- 
ence of hard times they are now going through. 
PLENTY OF GOOD, CHEAP LAND. 

There is a vast quantity of good land in the 
State that is still unoccupied. Some of it—in fact 
a great deal of it—may be taken for nothing under 
the homestead law. Tracts quite near railroads 
and towns cannot as a rule be picked up at this 
late day by the homestead settler, but land that 
was taken years ago by Eastern capitalists in ex- 
change for their railroad stock can be bought at 
very low prices and these lands are mostly choice 
as to both quality and locality. The Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company still has several mil- 
ions of acres to sell, in the central and western 
parts of the State. Its lands in the eastern part, 
which embraces the famous Red River Valley, 
were pretty much all closed out in the boom times. 

The rainfall diminishes as you cross the State 
from east to west. In the eastern counties it is 
abundant, in the central region it is fairly ade- 
quate, but in the western section it is not suffi- 
cient for good results in farming year after year. 
In that western district, lying beyond the Mis- 
souri River, stock raising is the main pursuit but 
there are districts as far west as ahundred miles 
from the river which can show a good wheat 
record. The settler in the western part of the 
State would be safer, however, not 
to place much reliance on crops, to 





scattered all over the State. Devil’s Lake is fifty 
miles long and is a salt sea in the midst of the 
prairies, with noble groves of oaks on its south- 
era shores. The Spiritwood lakes, near James- 
town, present the curious phenomenon of a body 
of perfectly pure fresh water sandwiched between 
two strongly alkaline lakes. The hilly regionof 
the Coteaux sends all its surface drainage into a 
multitude of small lakes that are great resorts 
for wild fowl. The fact is, a settler can find al- 
most any sort of a country he fancies in North 
Dakota. He can go upon a level prairie, if he 
likes, where he can plough a straight furrow for 
miles and miles, or he can nestle his house in the 
edge of a forest, or he can plant it on the side of 
a butte where he can look off for fifty miles and 
where he can dig his own coal in his back yard. 
A REMARKABLY HEALTHFUL CLIMATE. 

What about those cold Dakota winters? Well, 
they are pretty cold, there is no doubt about it, 
but not with that chilly, damp, catarrh-breeding 
cold that prevails for a large part of the winter 
months in the Eastern States. A North Da- 
kota winter means solid sleighing for three or 
even four months, a great deal of sunshine, very 
few storms, a comparatively light snowfall, a 
crisp, dry air, and occasional drops of the ther- 
mometer to thirty below zero. People who have 
to be out a good deal driving in cold weather 
wear fur overcoats and fur caps and thus attired 
they are a great deal more comfortable than a 
man is in Ohio or Indiana on a cold day with an 
ordinary cloth overcoat. A great-coat of dog- 





cultivate but little land and to make 
use of the’open ranges where the pas- 
turage will cost him nothing, for cat- 
tle, sheep and horses. Cattle and 
horses run out on the ranges all 
winter and pick up a living from the 
sun-cured grasses. Sheép, must, of 
course, be housed and fed on hay. 
Aman migrating to North Dakota 
should make up his mind as to what 
he intends to do upon the land and 
then select his location accordingly. 
We believe that at this time the 
best opportunities will be found in 
small diversified farming near the 
towns and in stock raising on the 
great western plains. When we 
speak about buying land cheap our 
readers will want to ask what we 
mean by cheap. We mean from two 
to five dollars an acre for a rich 
brown loam without stumps or stones 
and all ready for putting in the plow. 
That ought to be cheap enough for 
anybody. 
CHARACTER OF THE COUNTRY. 


In a general way it would be cor- 
rect to say that North Dakota is a vast prairie, 
but this statement must not be taken to mcan 
that it is all a monotonous, level, treeless ex- 
panse. There is a great variety of surface and 
scenery in the State. There are sections that 
are almost as level as a barn floor, sections that 
are slightly undulating, sections that are de- 
cidedly rolling, sections that are diversified with 
ranges of hills, and sections where tall, conical 
and flat-topped buttes rise like mountains above 
the plains, their sides streaked with strata of 
sandstone and lignite coal. Then there are the 
Bad Lands in the extreme west, whose quaint 
and fantastic formations baffle description. Nor 
is the whole State a treeless region. On the con- 
trary every stream, from the big Missouri tothe 
creeks that flow into the Red, is bordered by a 
luxuriant belt of forest, where elms, oaks, cot- 
tonwoods and alders grow to a very respectable 
size. Nor must we forget the lakes and ponds 











ous. There are no climatic diseases. The cold 
of winter freezes out any malarial germs that 
may lurk in the rich soiland if some survive they 
are blown about in the prairie winds so that they 
do not get a chance to multiply. For throat and 
lung complaints in their initial stages North Da- 
kota’s climate is a pretty certain cure. People 
say this is due to an extra amount of ozone in the 
air. Whether it’s ozone or not there is a won- 
derfully exhilirating and appetizing quality in 
the pure atmosphere that sweeps across those 
vast prairies. You may go to North Dakota 
languid, debilitated and discouraged and ina 
week or two you will find yourself eating like a 
trooper and walking about with a surprising elas- 
ticity of step. The world no longer looks green 
and yellow but wears a roseate hue and you grow 
cheerful and confident. 
THE FUEL SUPPLY. 

The high cost of fuel used to be a problem for 
the settler in North Dakota to contend with but 
nature provided a solution in the great beds of 
lignite coal which underlie nearly all the west- 
ern half of the State and which are now being 
economically worked and their output distributed 
at moderate freight rates by the railroads. At 
the same time inventors were busy on devices for 
adapting stoves to the peculiar character of this 
fuel. Burned in the ordinary stove used for East- 
ern soft coal the lignite would cake on top of the 
fire and the gasses were apt to escape into the 
room. Besides, a good deal of the coal would 
drop down into the ashes half-burned and thus 
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skin, wolf or coon costs no more than one made 
of beaver cloth and it lasts alifetime. Thelong, 
cold winter of North Dakota is no doubt a draw- 
back to some extent but it has its compensations 
in freedom from the sort of weather that pro- 
duces coughs and colds, in good roads and in the 
bright sunshine and bracing air. As to indoor 
life, when you have put on your double windows 
and storm doors and banked up your house you 
are more snug and comfortable than you can be 
in the variable winters of milder regions where 
people do not make proper preparations to keep 
out the could. There is not much spring in North 
Dakota. The warm winds wipe off the snow and 
in a very short time the ground is ready for plow- 
ing and the roads are good. Winter lets go all 
at once and pleasant weather begins, with no in- 
tervening season of raw, chilling storms and half 
frozen mud. The summer js warm, but there | is 
always a breeze. The autumn is long and glori- 





be wasted. Now there are stoves made in St, 
Paul that remedy completely these difficulties 
and consume the coal fully, burning also the gas 
which used to go up the chimney, thus greatly 
increasing the heating power of the fuel. You 
can now run a cook stove all day for about ten 
cents, taking the cost of the coal at the towns 
furthest away from the mines. If you are able to 
afford Pennsylvania anthracite you will of course 
prefer it because you caa keep a fire with it at 
less trouble, but all North Dakotans who want to 
economize are now buying their own native coal 
and find it gives lots of heat for a little money. 
It is used in all the public institutions and in 
most of the hotels and stores and thousands of 
families have adopted it for their cook stoves and 
their parlor stoves. 
THE BEST TIME TO SETTLE. 

A settler who wants to open upa farm in North 

Dakota should get upon the ground early in April 
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so as to put up his buildings and do his breaking 
before midsummer. He should plan to put ina 
moderate acreage on the sod the first year, espe- 
cially of oats and potatoes, and have his larger 
plowed area ready to backset in the fall for the 
next season’s crop. It is not a bad plan togo out 
in the winter and select a location. A man who 
leaves Illinois in the time of the usual January 
thaw when all the roads are axle deep in mud will 
be pretty sure to be pleased with acountry where 
he can drive anywhere under sunny skies and 
over snow-covered roads at a speed of seven or 
eight miles an hour with any sort ofa fairly good 
team. He will have his apprehensions of the se- 
verity of a Northern winter completely dispelled. 
But what about the blizzards? You don’t hear 
much about them of late. Blizzard is the term 
used in all new countries for a snow storm when 
there is a wind. Such storms occur in all cold 


countries. A sensible man stays at home in 


weather of that sort, ifhe can, no matter whether 
he lives in Michigan or North Dakota. In anen- 
tire winter in North Dakota there will not be as 
a rule more than two or three storms of that de- 
scription. 

Your route to North Dakota will probably take 
you through St. Paul. Stopover foraday. It 
is a better place to get information about the 
country than any one pointin the State. Call at 
the Land Department of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, on the seventh floor of the handsome 
New York Life Building and talk with the Land 
Commissioner, Wm. H. Phipps, and with the 
General Emigration Agent, P. B. Groat. They 
will give you maps and reading matter and will 
tell you all important facts about any particular 
county or town that you may have in mind. The 
Northern Pacific is the largest land holder in the 
State and its interests are so great and so wide- 
spread that it has no axe to grind in any special 
locality. You can depend upon the information 
you get at its offices as authentic. You can learn, 
too, all you will need to know about rates of fare 





and freight and about markets for any articles 
which you may think of raising. If you will 
also drop in at the office of THE NORTHWEST 
MAGAZINE, in the upper story of the Bank of 
Minnesota Building, you will find a man in the 
editor’s sanctum who has been all over North Da- 
kota, on passenger trains and freight trains and 
in wagons and on horseback for the past twelve 
years and who can give you from memory a tol- 
erably correct picture of any part of the State 
you may wish to know about—how the land lies, 
the sort of people that live there, the crop rec- 
ord, the school system, the towns, railroads, fuel 
supply, weather,and a lot of other things you may 
want to post up on. 
ELEMENTS OF POPULATION, 

When a man is going to move his family toa 
new country he naturally wants to know what 
sort of people he will have about him in his new 
home. The majority of the farming and town 
population in North Dakota is of American birth 
and is made up mainly of enterprising, intelli- 
gent people from almost every State in the Union. 
Next in numerical strength comes the Scandi- 
navian element, which is particularly strong in 
the eastern counties. These people learn Eng- 
lish rapidly; in fact most of them spoke English 
before they migrated to North Dakota, having 
lived for some years in other parts of the United 
States after they left the old country. They 
make good farmers, are industrious, temperate 
and religious. It is their ambition to become 
Americanized as fast as possible. Germans are 
found here and there all over the State. Canadi- 
ans are particularly numerous in the lower Red 
River counties. There is a large settlement of 
Icelanders in Pembina County. German speak- 
ing Russians have made several settlements west 
of the Missouri River and also in the southern 
tier of counties between the James and the Mis- 
souri. These people are notably industrious and 
saving. They are Lutherans in religion. The 
Irish element does not make much of a figure on 





the farms but it is fairly well represented in the 
towns. A few Poles, Bohemians and French 
Canadians are found here and there. As a whole 
the North Dakota population ranks well as toin- 
telligence and good morals with that of any of 
the older agricultural States. A prohibitory law 
is part of the constitution and it is pretty strictly 
enforced. Even on the dining cars running across 
the State beer is not allowed to be sold to the 
passengers. E. V. 8. 


* 


WILL HELP NORTH DAKOTA. 





It is always a sign of good times coming when 
capital begins to invest. Money is the greatest 
coward in creation. It hides at the first appear- 
ance of anything uncertain. And when it shows 
a disposition to come out it is mathematically 
certain that good times are at hand. The Eng- 
lish capitalists interested in the Pillsbury Wash- 
burn Mills at Minneapolis are now about to in- 
vest $750,000 in a dam at St. Anthony Falls for 
the purpose of increasing their power for new 
milling facilities. These mills now grind a large 
portion of North Dakota’s staple crop, the Pills- 
bury ‘‘A’’ mill alone using 10,000 bushelsof wheat 
per day; and with the increased facilities now 
projected our home market will be much en- 
larged. Every wheat raiser in this State is di- 
rectly interested in any movement which cuts 
down long hauls and heavy freight rates on our 
chief product. 

The proposed new dam is expected to furnish 
12,000 horse-power additional, making 71,000and 
when the Government lock and dam is completed 
there will be 100,000 horse-power at Minneapolis. 
The work will be commenced early in 1895 and 
will double the milling facilities of Minneapolis. 
Mr. Pillsbury is now enroute to England and it 
is fully expected that the new works will be 
constructed in time to be of service in grinding 
the next wheat crop of North Dakota.—Grand 
Forks Plaindealer. 








NORTH DAKOTA FARM LANDS. 


North Dakota offers excellent opportunities for new settlers to engage in diversified farming. Climate and soil are well adapted for wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, fax, potatoes, millet and 


hay 


firms advertised below are recommended by this magazine as responsible 


Land is very cheap. It ia a peculiarly healthy country The population of the State ia only about 200,000, and at least a million people can be supported in comfort on the soil. The 
They solicit correspondence from intending settlers. 








BARNES COUNTY. | 


REAL ESTATE, LOANS ‘ 

AND COLLECTIONS. 

I have on my books a large list of the finest 
farms in the State; also 300,000 acres unimproved 
Barnes Co. land. Correspondence solicited. — 


Jos. J. Barciay, Valley City, N. Dak. 


| ADAMS & FREES, Lisbon, N. Dak. | 
IMPROVED FARM LANDS 
In Ransom and Sargent Counties. 


We sell on crop payment plan if desired 
All correspondence will be replied to 


T Vo HUNDRED IMPROVED FARMS FOR 
SALE ‘Ti 


E OR RENT in Wells and Eddy Coun- 
ties. on easy cash termsor on crop payment 
plan Also unimproved Farm Lands very 
cheap. Write for prices and terms to F. E.Owen, 
State Bank. New Rockford, N. Dak. Collections 
for non-residents attended to promptly. 


I HAVE ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY 
THOUSAND ACRES OF LAND, 


improved and unimproved, for sale or rent on 
most favorable terms as to price and time of 
payment, situated in Central North Dakota. 


B. 8. RusSsELL, 


Address or call on 
Jamestown, N. Dak. | 


ENRY U. THOMAS, County Judge, 
MINNEWAUKAN, N. DAK. Forrent or sale, 
| over fifty improved Farms in Benson County. 


| MPROVED AND UNIMPROVED 
FARM LANDS FOR SALE, <a 
ON CROP PAYMENT PLAN. | 
Also N. P. R. R. Co.’s cheap Wild Lands, a very 
choice and cheap list. 
Call on me before purchasing. 
Wm. Guass, Cooperstown, N. Dak. 


WELLS & DICKEY COMPANY. | 

Established 1884, | 

Offer for sale and to rent IMPROVED FARMS | 

in every county in the James River Valley, | 

ON CROP PAYMENT PLAN. 
Write for full list of lands, with prices. 

JAMESTOWN, N. DAK. | 


Now IS YOUR CHANCE 
TO GET GOOD CHEAP LANDS. 
If you wanta Farm, improved or unimproved, 
large or small, I can suit you. My terms and 
prices are within the reach of all. For full in- 
formation write me. TuHos. J. BAIR». 
Lakota, Nelson Co., N. Dak. 


| BEISEK ER, DAVIDSON & CO., Immigration 
Agents,Carrington, N. Dak. T. L. BKISEKER, 
Pres. Wells County Bank, Sykeston, N.D. C.H. 
DAVIDS::N, JR., Pres. Carrington State Bank. | 
Ag’tsin N. Dak. of the Sykes Estate of England. 
100,000 acres of Farm Lands for sale in Wells, 
Foster and adjoining counties, North Dakota. | 


For prices on choice Farm and Grazing Lands, | 
in the great Pomona Valley, LaMonre Co., 
address EpGELEy LAnp Inv. Co., Edgeley, N. D. 








FoR SALE—Coal Mines. Stock Ranches, and | 
Farms, both improved and unimproved. 
Address ©. B. Lirre, Pres. Capital Nat. Bank, 
L Bismarck, N. Dak. 
APITAU NATIONAL BANK buysand sells County 
Warrants, State, County and School Bonds. 
| Collections made. Correspondence solicited. 











ADOLPHE BEssiz, County Justice of the Peace. 
DANIEL BEssIE. Established, !1884. 
ADOLPHE BESSIE & SON, 
Real Estate, Loans and Investment Brokers. 
Improved and unimproved farms in the Red 
River Valley a specialty. 
WAHPETON, N. Dak. 











| Lands 3, the Red River Valley »nd State of N.D._ 
Low prices. Easy terms. Very desirable 
AND tracts on crop payment plan. | 


Loans negotiated upon first-class security, first 


| mortgage lien, title perfect, at good rates 
| Of interest. Red River Valley loans a specialty. | 
| 


J. B. Fousom, Box 1731, Fargo, N. Dak. 





ALBERT M. POWELL, Real Estate. Immigra- | 
tion Agent and Land Attorney. Choice 
Farms for sale or rent. DEVILS LAKE, N. Dak. 





7] L. RICHMOND & SON, _ Established 1884, 
° MINNEWAUKAN, N. Dak 





Farm Lands and Loans. Write us. 








0.000 acres choice wild lands and improved 
farms in Steele Co. Cash or crop payment plan. 
Cor. invited. M.B.CASSELL & Co, Sherbrooke, n.p 
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Population 15,000. Has larger and better 
hotel facilities than any city of 100,000 
population in America. 


HOT SPRINGS, 


<WE HE 
Ph celia 
OF THE S 
ane 
“ARK MOUNT™ 





Has s'x public schools and sixteen churches. 
Has a hotel capacity for 10,000 guests, and 
entertains over 50,000 visitors annually. 
Has 72 hot springs that flow over 500,000 
gallons daily. Has 19 bath houses witha 


ARK. 


daily bathing capacity of 12,000. Other noted mineral springs are located in the 
immediate neighborhood. Hot Springs has a good free library, an opera house, 
and there are beautiful, picturesque rides and drives leading in all directions from the 
city. It isthe best place in the South for residents of the North to buy a winter home. 


Real estate is cheap and the climate is unexcelled. 


_& CARLSBAD 


MERICA 


GCTEL 


E Pe 2NT oe 
XCELLEN!:" FACILITIES... 


For further information address the Chamber of Commerce, or the Business Men’s Club, Hot Springs, Ark. 





SLOT SPRINGS, Aer. 





Open alt he Year. 
Bath House Attached. 
Capacity, 450 Guests. 
Practically Fire-proof. 


ARLINGTON HOTEL CO., Proprietors. 


LYMAN T. HAY, Manager. 





ING people, male or female, 
old or young, earn $30 to $60 
a week, day or evening, in 


their own town. Requires 
no capital. Samples free. KENDALL&(0., Manchester, N.H. 


-REPORTERS for special newspaper work; 
also capable contributors; either sex. 
Over 1.300 newspapers and magazines on 


our list. Address with stamp, 
INTERSTATE PRESS ASSOCIATION, Indianapolis, Ind. 





Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
Dr. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio. 


THOMAS P. Simpson, Washington. D.C. 
No attorney’s fee until patent ob- 
tained. Write for Inventer’s Guide. 























CHICAGO. 
195 to 207 South Canal St. 











‘HOTEL RYAN, ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 
Rates: $3 a day and upwards. 
WELZ & FREY, Proprietors. 


Avenue Fatal 


S21ot Sprines, 
Ark. 


Situated on Park Avenue and commanding a 
fine view of the choicest residence and 
business portions of the city. 


Has Accommodations for 300 Guests. 


RATES : 


From $12.50 to $20.00 Per Week. 


Anexcellent bath house connected with the hotel. 


Bath House Rates: $6.00 for 21 Baths. 
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Wisconsin. 
A MILWAUKEE civil engineer, 
who has been surveying large 





tracts of the burned timber dis- 
trict in Northern Wisconsin, 


increased in value rather 


the 


states that land is 
than decreased by the fires, inasmuch as in-many cases 
the clearing up of the land will fully compensate for 
the loss of the timber 


Tue Northern Pacific Railroad has spent more than 
$100,000 during the year in permanent improvements in 
Superior, and will expend more in improving its track 
along the bay front 


Puicuires, all burned last summer, is being rapidly 
rebuilt. Four large brick buildings are finished, the 
jailis being pushed along steadily, the foundation of 
the courthouse is in. contracts are being let for a 
school house to cost $10,000, almost every lot hasa 
shanty on it, thirty nice dwelling houses have been 
built, many more have been started. and the tannery 
plant has been completed. The Davis mill probably 
will not be rebuilt before next spring. 





In the matter of railroads some big things for Su- 
perior are now in progress or being projected. says the 
The Omaha road has just completed im- 
the Alouez bay, embracing twenty 
miles of tracks, and which are conceded to be the 
finest terminal yards in the Northwest. Here will be 
done all the transferring of the road for the head of 
the lakes. thus facilitating the company’s business 
and making it much more convenient for the public 
who are continually being delayed at the crossings. 
In addition to the the company has built a 
twenty-stall roundhouse, large repair shops of brick, 
stone and iron; coal sheds, sand houses, water tanks 
and office buildings were also erected. The company, 
in view of the poor protection furnished them during 
the recent strikes at Spooner, have decided to make 
Itasca, the new town east of the Nemad/ji, the road's 
division headquarters, moving the shops here from 
Spooner. A large hotel, fitted with all the modernim- 
provements, will be erected there at once to provide 
living quarters for the men until they can erect their 
own homes, It is estimated that this new moveon the 
part of the Omaha will bring to Superior, before an- 
other year passes by in the neighborhood of 3,000souls, 
making Itasca a good sized village in itself. 


Inland Ocean 
mense yards on 


yards 


Minnesota. 


Tue cut of the Pine Tree Lumbercompany's millsat 
Little Falls the past season was about fifty million feet. 

It is estimated that 12,500 men are employed at pres- 
ent on all the ranges, which is500 more than a year ago. 

THE past season there were about sixty new cream- 
eries established in Minnesota, all upon the co-opera- 
tive plan, and with the counsel and direction of the 
instructors at the State dairy school. Each employsa 
trained butter maker, which makes ademand for more 
than the dairy school has been able to equip so far. It 
isexpected that about as many creameries will be built 
next year, and an equal number of expert butter mak- 
Failures of creameries are almost 
-North- 


ers will be wanted. 
unknown under the new methods of procedure 
western Farmer 


UNITED STATES ENGINEER MAJ. JONES is now having 
the upper Minnesota and the upper Red rivers care- 
fully examined with a viewof planning theirimprove- 
ment for the purpose of navigation. The possibility 
of constructing reservoirs of sufficient capacity and 
water supply will be thoroughly looked into. Itis 
claimed that the diversion of the Otter Tail River into 
Lake Traverse will not only secure the water needed 
but prevent flood damage on the Ked River below. If 
feasible it would be of incalculable benefit to the whole 
of the great valley. 


AN interesting feature of the flour manufacturing 
industry of Minneapolis occurred on the 26th of Nov. 
Twelve trains, or 243 cars, carried the product of the 
Pillsbury-Washburn mills, in flour, bran and shorts, 
to the East. It was the largest single shipment ever 
made from Minneapolis. All of this work of loading 


and billing was accomplished between the hours of 
8:30 o'clock in the morning and 6intheevening. A 
true sense of how large a shipment it was can be seen 
in the statement that, if a single train bore it away, 





there would be required one and three-fourth miles of 
cars; but divided into sections of twenty cars each, it 
made twelve trains. 


A DvuLvuTHsH correspondent of the Minneapolis Lum- 
berman writes: There will be a larger log cut in this 
vicinity than ever before, good authoritiesestimating 
it at from 225.000,000 feet to 250.000,000. And all of the 
mills ought to be very busy next season. Considerable 
of the cut will be burned timber. but that means that 
owners willsimply change their base of operationsand 
cutless unburned timber than formerly. Most of the 
increase is due to the expectation of a better trade 
with the East, which was “nil” three years ago, andim- 
proved conditions all around. 


WE expect Minneapolis to get a move on herself in 
the next two years, says the Journal. We expecta re- 
vival of business, and with the revival of businessand 
the attendant increase in population and general 
growth of the city, it will be necessary to make some 
very important public improvements. The paving of 
Hennepin and Nicollet avenues will start a paving 
sentiment all over the business center and within the 
next two or three years it is not improbable that the 
entire business section will be repaved. The recon- 
struction of our water system is another matter that 
will require the attention and the expenditure ofa 
great deal of money. 


FRANK GRYGLA, traveling land agent of the Great 
Northern Railway, has been in correspondence with 
leading Poles and Slavonians of Philadelphia, Jersey 
City and the Pennsylvania coke regions, relative to 
founding colonies for these people in the Red River 
Valley. Matters have progressed so far as to practi- 
cally assure the immigration to Minnesota of about 
1,500 Polish families. A committee will visit the State 
in May next, and will make a tour of the northernand 
western portions of the State. The people who will 
take part in the migration have lived in the United 
States for several years, speak the language fairly well. 
are familiar with American institutions, and a large 
number of them are financially in good circumstances. 
They have become tired oftheir uncongenial work as 
laborers in the cities and in the coke regions, and wish 
to own their own land and to tillit. Some of the col- 
onists will be located on railroad lands, but a great 
number of them will take up homesteads.—Minneapo- 
lis Journal. 


Whether the Great Northern road is completed from 
Fosston to Duluth in thespring or not, there can be no 
doubt that there will be one built very soon, says the 
Crookston Journal. The Duluth and Winnipeg road, 
that has been so long on the way, is said to be now 
ready to extend its line to the valley at an early day. 
The benefits of a more direct connection with Duluth 
are more than can be enumerated within the scope of 
one newspaper article. It will suffice to say that it will 
place this country upon a plane of prosperity that it 
has not enjoyed for years and will make every acre in 
this valley worth far more than at present. That we 
shall get a road and that atan early day, the Journal 
is confident; in fact we expect to see one built before 
another crop is ready to be moved. It will give this 
country such a boom that the most chronic grumbler 
we have will wonder what under the canopy he has 
been growling about allsummer. This is bound to be 
a great country, and that, too, at an early day. 


North Dakota. 


FARGO has made improvements to the extent of $359,- 
000 during the past year. 


Tue Wahpeton Globe believes that farmers who have 
accumulated flocks of sheep are making a serious mis- 
take in selling them off at this time. It is true that 
wool is very low and that mutton ischeap, because the 
markets are glutted with those commodities. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of Western sheep have recently been 
dumped on the market. The Globe believes that both 
wool and mutton will be worth much more than at 
present within a few months. We believe that the 
present is a good time to buy rather than sell young 
sheep. 





R. H. Murpuy, one of Traill County’s prominent 
farmers living near Mayville, harvested 57,000 bushels 
of wheat this yearand markets $19,341 worth, of which 
$12,000 is net profit over all operating expenses, which, 
including marketing and every other item, was only 13 
cents per bushel. Mr. Murphy settled in Traill County 
eleven years ago with practically nothing in the way 
of capital, and today he owns five and a quarter sec- 
tions free of all incumbrance, is a director in two 
banks and has a deposit account that is a small for- 
tune. Placing the valuation of his farm at the low 
price of $73,000, this year’s crop gave him 18 per cent, 
with only 43-cent wheat. 


SPEAKING of the North Dakota Milling Association 
a correspondent writes to the N. W. Miller: “All our 
mills are running full time. There is a demand for 





flour everywhere, but buyers are not willing to con- 
cede the advance justified by the advance in wheat. 
Foreigners seem to take more stock in the permanence 
of the advance than do the Eastern buyers. Wheat is 
moving freely, the local markets now having reached 
the coveted 50c mark. Think about one-quarter ofthe 
crop is still in farmers’ hands. Several large Govern- 
ment orders were shipped from Grand Forks, Mandan 
and Bismarck mills to military posts and fortsin North 
Dakota and Montana. The Moorhead mill has been, 
for several weeks, pushed to its fullesu capacity, run- 
ning day and night, and on last Thursday made its 
banner run, turning out 665 bblsin twenty-four hours. 
On the same day. the wheat receipts were over 5,000 
bushels, and half of this came from farmers’ wagons.” 


THE board of trustees of Fargo College met the other 
day to consider the offer of Dr. D. K. Pearson of Chi- 
cago for the endowment of thatinstitution. He agrees 
to supplement a fund of $150,000 to be raised by the col- 
lege with a further gift of $50,000. The board unani- 
mously voted to accept the offer, and will at once be- 
gin plans for its accomplishment. This means $200,000 
endowment for a permanent fund that will support 
the school magnificently and give Fargo the advant- 
ages that such an institution atfords. From both an 
educational and business standpoint the citizens are 
interested in the success of this plan. There is no 
reason why, with adaquate support, Fargo College 
should not have several hundred students, every one 
of whom would contribute to the interests of the city 
the extent of the money paid out by it. The good done 
to people here and at large throughout the State and 
Western Minnesota by aiding in the higher education 
of our young men and women cannot easily be over- 
estimated. With the hearty co-operation of the citi- 
zens this noble end can be attainedand the college as- 
sured for alltime. Other gifts will come in as the in- 
stitution grows, until there will be ample provision 
for all needs.—Fargo Sun. 


South Dakota. 


It is stated that of $5,000,000 received for shipments 
of cattle from the Black Hills region this year, $4,000,- 
000is profit. 


WHEN South Dakota came in as a State it was given 
2,323,320 acres of land to be used for school purposes. 
None of it is to be sold for less than $10 per acre, and 
only the interest used. Up to date there have been 
147,492 acres sold for $1.792,820.20. When the lands are 
all sold and the money invested at not less than 7 per 
cent, the schools will probably be sustained out of 
this fund. The situation is substantially the same in 
North Dakota and Minnesota. 


Montana. 


Two farmers in the Gallatin Valley experimented in 
raising flax the past season, and the result was so sat 
isfactory that there will be a number of their neigh- 
bors engage in flax-raising next year. The crops re- 
ferred to grew a good length, matured in good season 
and the yield of seed was twenty-five bushels per acre. 


THe splendid sandstone quarries near Great Falls 
are beginning to attract general attention all over the 
country. The stone is of superior quality and is much 
admired by architects and builders. Many fine build- 
ings in Montana are of it. There are no less than 
eleven different varieties and colors—dark brown, 
white, green, etc.—Great Northern Bulletin. 


Ir has been learned lately that our Montana spring 
wheat raised by irrigation is superior to the wheat 
raised in the States where there is no irrigation for 
rolled and cracked wheat, and the demand for it is in- 
creasing. A considerable amount of spring wheat is 
now going East to supply a demand of the manufac- 
turers of cracked wheat who want a superior wheat 
for that business.—Rocky Mountain Husbandman., 


Tere has been less railroad construction in the 
United States this year, according to the Railway Age, 
than any year since 1865. But it will be gratifying to 
Montanans to learn that this State stands at the top 
of the list. With the operations of the Burlington, and 
the carrying out perhaps of other railroad enterprises, 
probably the road to Castle and the Montana South- 
ern, it is likely that Montana in 189 will again rank 
among the first States in track construction.—Helena 
Herald. 


Idaho. 


The Spokane Chronicle of Nov. 26th, speaking of the 
visit to that city of Receiver Payne and N. P. officials, 
says: The railway magnates seem well pleased with 
the results of their inspection, and especially the great 
volume of freight business which is falling to the lotof 
the N. P. “Our visit to Lewiston,” said General Counsel 
McNaught, “convinced us that the Northern Pacific 
should lose no time in reaching that important point. 
It is now the intention to extend our line to Lewiston 
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at the earliest practicable date, as soon as the permis- 
sion of the court can be secured.” 


IDAHO was blessed with bountiful crops this year 
and farmers are in better condition than ever before. 
A good many have no chance to sell their grain at the 
present market rates; but they are getting good re- 
turns by feeding it to cattle and hogs, and so secure 
prices that pay them well. Things are improving all 
over the State. Business is generally picking up, and 
the people today are more hopeful than fora long time. 


Oregon. . 


WE want a cold-storage and meat-packing establish- 
ment in Pendleton. It is needed, and here it would 
find plenty of business to reward its promoters. Such 
things build up the country.—East Oregonian. 


CAPTAIN GEORGE Pope, of this city, has inaugurated 
a new enterprise for this region—the manufacture of 
turpentine, resin, etc. The plantislocated at Lebanon, 
Linn County. The enterprise is hardly out of the ex- 
perimental stage, but some turpentine has been made 
which experts pronounce equal to any imported, and 
several orders for it have been given by dealers here. 
There is no question as to the Oregon pine furnishing 
any quantity of turpentine, for it was successfully 
manufactured here some thirty years since, as was 
stated in The Oregonian a short time ago. The only 
question to be solved is whether it can be profitably 
manufactured in competition with the colored labor- 
ers of the Southern States.—Portland Oregonian. 





Washington. 


Tre Northern Pacific car shops at Edison will, ac- 
cording to the statement of General Manager Ken- 
drick, turn out 100 cars during the next season, includ- 
ing coal, flat, box, gondola and furniture cars. 

THERE are at present on the tracks in this city, wait- 
ing shipment to San Francisco, 467 cars of wheat. In 
addition to these there are 12%5cars of wheat consigned 
to the various elevator companies.— West Coast Trade, 
Tacoma. 


SPOKANE now has direct connection with Okanogan 
Lake and a rich intervening country by the comple- 
tion by British Columbia of a seventy-five mile wagon 
road between Pendleton, terminus of the Canadian 
Pacific steamer line on the lake, and Grand Prairie. 


THE Monte Cristo mines are now regularly produc- 
ing ore, and the stream of wealth which has been so 
long expected is now steadily flowing from them. The 
opening of these mines has been a matter of much in- 
terest to Seattle. Few people who have not visited the 





camp can form an idea of the immensity of the under- 
taking and the difficulties which the owners of the 
mines have been compelled to meet and conquer.— 
Post-Intelligencer. 


HENRY KRAUSS arrived in town last week from Oak- 
land, Cal., to look over the field with a view of start- 
ing canning and preserving works in this city. Mr, 
Krauss says there is no question of the superiority of 
the flavor of Washington fruits and berries as com- 
pared with those grown in California.—Tacoma Ledger 


THE Tacoma Ledger says that for many months past 
the Puyallup Indians have been making preparations 
to systematically improve the five miles of water front 
which skirts the reservation on the east side of the 
Tacoma harbor. Itis proposed to eventually carry out 
these improvements through the Puyallup Land Com- 
pany, which was organized by the Indians two years 
ago with a capital stock of $500,000. The scheme is a 
large one. It embraces the building of mills, docks, 
ships, and also the organization later of a terminal 
company to control a strip of land 200 feet wide to be 
devoted to the use of all railroads entering Tacoma in 
the future. It is claimed that two railroads have al- 
ready agreed to spend money in putting down tracks 
on this terminal ground assoon as the project can be 
carried forward. 


The Canadian Northwest. 


It is estimated that $85,000 worth of furs was pur- 
chased for cash or trade by Edmonton firms and fur 
buyers during the past year. This does not include 
the fur traded by the Hudson's Bay Company in the 
Mackenzie Basin, which all passes through Edmonton 
and indirectly helps to swell its trade. 


THE electors of Winnipeg will be called upon Tues- 
day. Dec. 18, to vote on a by-law to authorize the con- 
tracting ofa debt of $225 000, and to issue therefor de- 
bentures of the city payable in forty years with in- 
terest at four per cent. per annum, payable half- 
yearly, for the purpose of establishing waterworks 
for a supply of water for suppression of fires for do- 
mestic and other uses and also forestablishing a plant 
for electric street lighting of the city.—Commercial. 


THE announcement is again made that the Northern 
Pacific will extend its line north from Sumas to Van- 
couver, B. C., as contemplated for some time. English 
capitalists have arranged to raise the necessary funds 
for building the extension on their own account, al- 
though it will be operated as a portion of the N. P. 
system, the only drawback at present being whether 
the city of Vancouver, which voted a subsidy of $550,- 
000 for the line, will extend the time forits completion 
one year, or until Dec. 1, 1895.— West Coast Trade. 





North Dakota Lignite Coal. 


J.F. Brodie, an experienced Pennsylvania miner, 
has recently opened a coal mine on the thickest vein 
discovered in North Dakota. The mine is ealled the 
East Lehigh and is located at Lehigh station, on the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, four miles east of the town 
of Dickinson. The vein is twenty-six feet thick and 
is entered on a level from the side of a hill a few 
hundred feet from the railroad track. Mr. Brodie 
owns 240 acres of ground under which this enormous 
vein is known to extend without a fault. For quality 
the coal is unsurpassed by any North Dakota lignite. 
It comes out in clean, large chunks, free from clay and 
analysis shows that its value for fuel is about eighty 
per cent of that of Ohio bituminous coal. Mr. Brodie 
puts this coal on the cars for shipment at the mouth 
of the mine atacost tothe purchaser of one dollar 
per ton. The coal deposit is so large and is so easily 
and cheaply worked that operations at the mine can 
be extended to keep pace with the demand for the 
coal, and orderscan be filled as fast as received. North 
Dakota lignite is growing in favor all over the State 
as an economical home and manufacturing fuel. It is 
fast supplanting Eastern coals. Address orders to 
J. F. Brodie, Dickinson, North Dakota. 

+ 


The Youghiogheny & Lehigh Coal Co. 

One of the youngest coal companies at the head of 
the lakes has erected extensive docks at West Super- 
ior, where they handle their own production of genuine 
Youghiogheny coal with the best grades of Hocking 
and anthracite, specially prepared for this market. 
Large consumers and dealers are invited tocorrespond 
with them when in the market to buy. Address them 
at their main office at West Superior, Wis. 

e- 
Consumption Cured, 

An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the formula 
of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and per- 
manent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
Asthma and all Throat and Lung Affections, alsoa 
positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and al. 
Nervous Complaints. Having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, and desiring to 
relieve human suffering, 1 will send free of charge to 
all who wish it, this recipe in German, French or 
English, with full directions for preparing and using. 
Sent by mail, by addressing, with stamp, naming this 
paper, W. A. Noyes. 820 Powers’ Block, Rochester, N. Y. 








“Thrice With Good traveling accommodations is 
Bl d mankind today. But Good is not enough 

esse for the traveling public who are used to 
luxury when they are at home. They must have the 
Best and upin this country when we say Best we mean 
The North-Western Line.—Improvement Bulletin, Min- 
neapolis. 








Lrorthern Drust Compan y 


Capital Stock, $500,000 (fully paid.) 


OF WISCONSIN. 


ROBERT LENOX BELENAP, President, 


Offices, 1721 Winter St., Cor. Tower Ave., West Superior, WIs. 


Transacts a General Trust Business. 
Acts as Agent, Guardian, Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Receiver, Assignee, Depositary, and as Transfer Agent or Registrar. 
Mortgages and other first-class investments constantly on hand. A large list of desirable real estate (improved and unimproved) for sale or rent. 
Interest allowed on Time Deposits. Bonds of Suretyship furnished. 


WM. B. BANKS, Vice President. 


P. G. STRATTON, Treasurer. 


OGDEN H. HAMMOND, Secretary. 





FOR CHRISTMAS. 
“The Search for the Pole.” 


A remarkably interesting and instructive geograph- 
ical chart and puzzle, just invented, and most instruct- 
ive and amusing to both old and young people. A 
mine of pleasure and delight for the winter evenings. 
On a fine chart map of the North Polar regions are 
marked out the routes of the present Arcticexplorers 
for the Pole; of Nansen, the Norwegian; of Peary and 
Wellman, the Americans, and of Jackson from Great 
Britain. 

In the game each explorer is carried from the start- 
ing point by the player over the route he has chosen 
toward the North Pole. All the explorers must meet 
and bestationary near the icebergs around the Pole. It 
depends upon the player whether the one to first rest 
upon the Pole is the Americans, the Norwegian or 
Englishman. If the feat is not accomplished in three 
minutes the game is lost. 


See what celebrated Arctic explorers say about the 
game. Mrs. Robt. E. Peary, the first white woman to 
accompany anexpedition in search of the Pole, writes: 
“The game itself is very entertaining. The puzzle 
holds the attention while the chart educates the eye.” 


Gen. A.W. Greely writes: “Puzzles of this kind which 
teach geography while amusing the public are most 
interesting and valuable games.” 


Supt. Gilbert,of the St. Paul schools,says:“Ingenious 
and amusing as a game, as well asinstructive. In this 
last respect it is superior to any game of its kind.” 


It is in fact most valuable to the child and the stu- 
dent as a reference and instructor in addition to its 
remarkably amusing and puzzling features for every- 
body. 





If this coupon is cut out and mailed to us together 
with postoffice or express order for $2. in payment for 
one years’ subscription to THk NORTHWEST MAGAZINE 
we will mail at once, postpaid, “The Search for the 
Pole” puzzle to any address in .the United States or 
Canada, without charge. The “Search for the Pole,” 
game alone, 50 cents. 





CHRISTMAS COUPON. 








Tar NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. 





(2 Cut this out. 
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Finance and Real Estate. 


2 Readers of this magazine who may wish to do business 
with the financial and real eatate concerns advertising in 
these columns can rely upon their high character and re- 
sponsibility. ged 











WASHINGTON. 





Fruit Lands. 


There is no country on earth superior to Eastern 
Washington for fruit raising. We have a number of 
beautiful tracts of Fruit LANDS at reasonable prices. 


FARM LANDS. 


These lands are as well adapted for general farming 
as any the sun shines on. T my ny J hay brings $15.00 
a ton, and three tons to the acre is less than the aver- 
age; while forty bushels of wheat to the acre is no 
uncommon yield. We havea numberof these farms 
for sale. 


STOCK RANCHBES. 


Our stock ranches cannot be excelled anywhere. We 
have for sale several choice STOCK RANCHES that buy- 
ing them is simply exchanging a gold dollar for a gold 
dollar certificate. Write us. 


THOMAS J. WILDER & CO., 
CHENEY, WASH. 


Yakima Valley Lands. 


FRUIT, HOP, FARM 
and 
GARDEN LANDS, 


{In tracts of ten acres and upwards, improved and } 
‘unimproved; also desirable city property for sale. § 
The subscriber has had over eight years’ practical 
experience in the Valley. WILLIAM KER, 
NORTH YAKIMA, WASH. 
References: President American Security & Trust 
Co.. Washington, D. C.; First National Bank, North 
Yakima, Wash. 


First National Bank 


or 


NORTH YAKIMA, WASHINGTON. 








J. R. Lewis, President. 
CHAS. CARPENTER, Vice President 
W. L. Ste tnwea, Cashier. 
Henry TEAL, Asst. Cashier 





Capital and Surplus, - - - $130,000. 


Write for information relative to 
YAKIMA COUNTY. 








For information write 





FRUIT LANDS, HOP LANDS, 


Midway between Seattle and Tacoma, in the famous 


WHITE RIVER VALLEY, WASHINGTON, 


In Five, Ten and Twenty Acre Tracts. 


WILL J. SHINN, 


Kent, Washington. 











MONTANA. 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


HELENA, MONTANA. 
Paid up Capital, $500,000. Surplus and Profits, $500,000 
Designated Depository of the United States. 


Interest allowed on time deposits. General banking 

business transacted. Safety deposit boxes for rent. 
8. T. Hauser, President. 

J.C. CURTIN, Vice President. 
E. W. Kn1Gut, Second Vice President. 
T. H. KLErnscuMipt, Cashier. 
Geo. H. HILL, Ass’t Cashier. 

Directors: 8S. T. Hauser, E. W. Bach, A. J. Davis, 
Warren C. Gillette, J.C. Curtin, R.S. Hale, James A. 
Talbott, E. W. Knight, R. 8. Hamilton, Conrad Kohrs. 
Henry Klein. 

Associate Banks: Northwestern National Bank, Great 
Falls; First National Bank, Missoula; First National] 
Bank, Butte. 


, 





MINNESOTA. 





Farm Lands 
FOR SALE 


In Northern Minnesota 


At low prices and on easy terms of payment. These 
lands lie in the vicinity of railway stations and are 
well situated for general farming, stock-raising and 
dairying. The climate is invigorating and healthful. 
Pine and hardwood timber, fine streams and numer- 
ous small lakes abounding in fish. Address 


WM UH. PHIPPS, 


Land Commissioner N. P. R. R., St. Paul, Minn. 





A. E. JOHNSON. 


OLAF VU. SEAKLE, 


A. EK. JOHNSON & CO, 
General Land & Emigration A gts. 





STEAMSHIP TICKETS 


—to or from— 


EUROPEAN POINTS. 


BANE DRAFTS 


Issued on all the leading Banks of 
Europe. 


10,000,000 ACRES 


—of choice— 


RAILROAD LANDS 


RAILROAD TICKETS N 


We represent 
Cunard, American, White Star, 


and all other first-class lines. 


to all points 
North, West, South and East, 


AT LOWEST RATES. 


Minnesota, Dakotas, Montana, 
Idaho, Washington and Oregon 


Sold at low prices 
and on easy terms. 





General Office: 


Cor. Third and Sibley Sts., 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





~ KENNEWICK IRRIGATED LANDS 


In the famous Columbia River and Kennewick valleys, in ali sized tracts—5 to 100 acres, 
at very reasonable prices and on easy terms. 


This is the greatest peach, fruit and hop region in the world. Write for information to 


C. J. BEACH & SON, Kennewick, Wash.., 


Also owners of the original townsite of Kennewick. Business and residence lots on easy payments: 





YAKIMA IRRIGATED LANDS. 


We have tracts of FIVE, TEN, TWENTY, FORTY and FIFTY acres 
of improved IRRIGATED LANDS, in FRUITS, HOPS and 


ALFALFA, ranging in price from $50 to $300 per acre, on reasonable terms. Write for circulars and information to 
H. SPINNING & CO.. North Yakima, Washington. 





 Sisceneaeg CHRONICLE. 


Subscribe for the DAILY or WEEKLY CHRONICLE 
if you desire reliable information about the agri- 
cultural or mining resources of Washington or the 
Northwest. Price of Daily, $6.00 per year. Price of 
Weekly, $1.00 per year. CHRONICLE PUBLISHING Co., 

Spokane, Wash. 





Wheeled for a Job, 

Miss Eva Humes of Salem, S. D., is a steno- 
grapher. Not long ago she was in search of asit- 
uation. Sunday morning she saw an advertise- 
ment in a Sioux Falls paper, ‘“‘stenographer 
wanted.” Salem is nearly fifty miles from Sioux 
Falls and no trains running on Sunday. Butshe 





wanted that situation. Donning her hat and hand- 
bag, she mounted her bicycle and rode to Sioux 
Falls, arriving early in the evening. The follow- 
ing morning she applied to the firm named in the 
advertisement and secured the position, which 
she no doubt would have lost had she waited to 
go by rail Monday or sent a written application. 
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FAC-SIMILE OF MONEY ORDER FORM IN USE BY NORTHERN PACIFIC EXPRESS CO. 


Bill Nye’s Opinion of a Postoffice Money Oider. 


Here is Bill Nye’s opinion of a postoffice money order, 
and the red tape it requires to cash it: 

“I would like to see a good postoffice where a man 
can go and present a money order without being in- 
dicted by a grand jury before he can get away,” says 
he. “I believe, generally, that a man who leads a good 
Christian life ought not to be jumped on and trod to 
the earth just because he has presented a money order 
for payment. Weare all liable to make mistakes. I 
presented a money order once, thinking that the office 
was as eager to pay an order as it was to sell me one; 
but 1 was young then,—had seen very little of the 
world,—any body could fool me with a kind word then; 
now | have my remittances sent me by freight, inside 
a joint of gaspipe, and do not have to wait so long.” 

Since Mr. Nye acquired the above experience express 
money orders have been introduced, and the rapidity 
with which they have come into general use is re- 
markable. 

The convenience of the money order system of ex- 
press companies is perhaps best illustrated in the fac- 
simile of form in use by the Northern Pacific Express 
Co. shown on this page. In this form not only can the 
amount of the order be collected at any express office 
in the United States, but at certain fixed places named 
in the orders, viz: The American Exchange National 
Bank of New York, the First National Bank of 
Chicago and the Merchants National Bank of St. Paul. 
This definiteness of payment at three of the principal 
cities of this country enables the person entitled to 
the money to obtain it without dificulty at any point, 
whether near or remote from an express office. In 
fact, to say that the express company becomes your 
banker and enables you thus to issue checks in the 
same form as those in use by banks, is not an exagger- 
ation, but an every-day experience; and if this is not 
overlooked when taxes, bills, dues, etc., are to be paid, 
or money remitted for any purpose in any direction, 
the advantage of an express money order over a bank 
check or draft becomes apparent. 

The European feature of the business is a most im- 
portant one. Provision is made for the cashing of 
orders throughout Europe at fixed rates printed on 
the orders. A little reflection will lead the experi- 
enced foreign traveler to appreciate the advantage of 
these forms over the ordinary letters of credit and 
other means of rendering money available in foreign 
countries. 

Money orders are sold and paid at all offices of the 
Northern Pacific Express Co., during business hours, 
from one cent to fifty dollars, and there is no limit to 
the number of orders sold to any person; moreover, 
the difference between business hours of an express 
office and those of a bank or postoffice is worthy of 
note. Purchasers are not required to fill out blank 
applications, the methods being so simple that a child 
can buy an order. This is the only system of sending 
money through the mails that gives a receipt which 
can be kept by the purchaser. In case orders are lost 
delayed, stolen or destroyed, this receipt insures 
against loss. The amount of the order will be re- 
funded to remitter or payee at any time, without 
delay, inconvenience or additional expense, on execu- 
tion ofa bond of indemnity. Orders are negotiable 
by indorsement and can be used as exchange, payable 
at over 15,000 places in the United States, Canada and 
Europe. What other way of remitting money gives 
such feature of exchange with such absolute security, 
simplicity, economy and convenience? Orders are 





often deposited and handled through banks the same 
as checks and drafts, being redeemed through bank 
clearing houses in all the principal cities of the world. 

The express companies of North America cover the 
country as completely as the postal service, and the 
chief comparative advantages of express money or- 
ders lie in their interchangeability. They are cashed 
on presentation at all offices of the American, Adams, 
United States, National, Southern, Wells-Fargo, Pa- 
cific, Great Northern, Canadian and other express 
companies. 

RatEs—For orders payable in United States, Canada 
and Europe: 


Notover $5......... 5 ets. Not over $50......... 18 cts. 
Not over 10......... 8 cts. Not over 60 _......2 ”) cts 
Notover 20.........10 cts. Not over 75.........25 cts. 
Not over 30......... 12 cts. Not over 100.........30 cts. 
Notover 40......... 15 cts. 


+ 
> 


The Wise Traveler 
In selecting his railroad route, selects the road 





That affords excellent and most comfortable facili- 
ties—‘‘The Milwaukee.” 


That traverses a delightful and pleturesque portion 
of the country—“The Milwaukee.” 


That has—and merits—the reputation of strength and 
reliability—‘The Milwaukee.” 


That enjoys popularity and is stamped with public 
approval—“The Milwaukee.” 


That has a substantial roadbed and most frequent 
train service—“The Milwaukee.” 


That regards, always, the comfort, ease and safety of 
its patrons—‘‘The Milwaukee.” 


That furnishes the latest private compartment cars 
and latest library-buffet-smoking cars—‘‘The 
Milwaukee.” 


That furnishes elegant drawing-room parlor cars, free 
reclining chair cars and sumptuous dining cars 
—The Milwaukee.” 


That has exclusive use of the electric berth reading 
lamp—‘The Milwaukee.” ° 


“The Milwaukee” combines all the above and more, 
too. Its trains are vestibuled, heated by steam, elec- 
tric lighted and unsurpassed in luxurious appoint- 
ments. 


The immortal Lincoln said: “Follow the people and 
you cannot be far from right.” The People use “The 
Milwaukee.” 

J.T. CONLEY, Ass’t Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Notse.—Five trains daily from Twin Cities to Chi- 

cago; one to St. Louis and one to Kansas City. 


* 


Mothers! Mothers!! Mothers!!! 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup has been used for 
over fifty years by millions of mothers for their 
children while teething, with perfect success. It 
sooths the child, softens the gums, allays all pain; 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhama. 
Sold by druggists in every part of the world. Be sure 
and ask for “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” and 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 








Are Our Legs to Vanish? 


Dr. Emil Young, professor of physiology at the Un 
versity of Geneva, allowing scientific speculation to 
run away with him, is concerned lest (in a thousand 
years or so) the legs of the human species will prac 
tically disappear. Men refuse more and more to walk, 
though walking is the wholesomest of physical exer- 
cises. Steam, electricity. the rope railways, tricycles 
and bicycles have changed the whole aspect of Swiss 
touring. Everybody seems anxious to get everywhere 
any way except by the useof his legs. In another 
generation our traveling balloons will hang outside 
our windows or our electric coaches stand outside our 
doors. They will be produced s> cheaply that every 
man will have his own chariot. Hence our legs will 
become superfluous, then they will be crippled and 
shrink to hideously small dimensions until at last 
they will finally disappear.’’ This seems to be science 
run mad. Dr. Young is unnecessarily alarmed. But 
even if the year 3000 A. D. should verify his apprehen- 
sion, the people of America, especially those residing 
in Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Montana and 
South Dakota, will be well taken care of by the grand 
Burlington Route, which then, as now, will be the 
popular line of travel to and from all the leading 
cities of those States. For information in the present 
concerning this system, apply to your home ticket 
agent, who can furnish maps, time-tables, rates and 
tickets, or address W. J.C. Kenyon, Gen. Pass. Agent, 
St. Paul, Minn. 





° 
Only Four Days to California. 


No snow blockades. 

No high altitudes. 

No Sunday travel. 

Best winter route. 

The Minneapolis & St.Louis Railroad Company, ever 
watchful of the interests of the traveling public, has 
inaugurated a tourist Pullman car service from St. 
Pau) and Minneapolis to California, via Kansas City, 
Fort Worth and El Paso, Texas, which is unquestion- 
ably the most pleasant and attractive route for winter 
travel, on the following 

THROUGH TIME SCHEDULE: 
Leave St. Paul............000...56. 9:50 a. M., Tuesday. 
DERMORDOIG......000000s000- 10:25 A. M., 
Arrive Kansas City. -seeee O:254.M., Wednesday. 
Leave Kansas City................10:50 A. M., Hs 
Arrive Fort Worth ..... eocseeee 8:00 A. M., Thursday. 
as Be Ns ibe ds ish 00 000k s0008 11:30 A. M., Friday. 
Los Angeles. ......... . 7:00 P.M., Saturday. 

The berths in this car are upholstered and com- 
pletely furnished. The car is accompanied by con- 
ductor and colored porter, who give passengers the 
same attention as is accorded the patrons of regular 
Pullman sleeper. Cooking ranges and two commo- 
dious lavatories are at the service of the passengers. 

The excursions will be under the management of 
A. Phillips & Co., making the fifteenth year of con 
tinuous and satisfactory service. Any one who has 
ever been to California will endorse the claims of the 
celebrated “Phillips Personally Conducted Excur- 
sions” via the “Albert Lea Route.” 

The price of double berth through, is only $6.00. 
Reservations should be made several days in advance, 
and the communications addressed to nearest ticket 
agent, or A. B. Cutts, G. T. & P. A., “Albert Lea 
Route,” Minneapolis, Minn. 





R 
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ST. PAUL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, 


Importers and 
Wholesale Druggists, 


Jobbers in 
Paints, Oils, Glass, Chemicals, etc., 


SaInT Paut, 
400, 402, 404, 406, 408, 410, Srs_ey St., Con. SrxtTH. 











MICHIGAN BUGGY CO., 


a 
KN 
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Manufacturers of FINE CARRIAGES, TRAPS and 
PORTLAND CUTTERS. Fine Concords a specialty. 
For terms and prices address 


A. C. THOMSON, General Agent, 
50 E. 3d Street, St. PAUL, MINN. 





L. EIsENMENGER Meat Co., Yholesale and 
in MEATS, GAME, POULTRY, LARD, ete. 


Hotel trade a specialty. 
We supply Northern Pacific dining cars, also many 


hotels along the railroad. Our trade extends generally 
throughout the Northwest. Ask for prices. 
455 Wabasha St. St. PAUL, MINN. Telephone 143. 


ERIESSON, ‘BRADY & Co., 
Distillers’ Agents 
Wholesale Liquor Dealers. 


F. G. Brapy, 
JvuLivus KESssLER. 


M. ERIESSON, 
F. J. HUBER, 


42-50 East 7th St., - - St. PAUL, MINN, 


J.D. Hess shorthand College. 


Thorough, 
Practical and Progressive. 





LESSONS IN 
DAY, SESSION 
EVENING THE 
AND YEAR 
BY MAIL, "ROUND. 





NO VACATIONS. 
Send for Catalogue. t Send for Oatalogue. 




















THE ST. PAUL STOVE WORKS, 
Manufacturers of EARLY BREAKFAST STO/ES AND FAULTLESS HEATERS. 





EARLY 
BREAKFAST 


Steel Range 


Hard or Soft 
Coal, Wood or 


LIGNITE. 


Over 200 sent 
into North Da- 
kota in past three 
months. 


Dealers who 
have had them 
are writing for 
more. 


Our new 
LIGNITE 
Catalogue will 
soon be ready. 


Correspondence 
solicited. 





Office and Salesrooms, 71-73 West Seventh St. 


H.D. MATHEWS, 
Pres. & Treas. 


THE NORTHWESTERN LIME CC., 


Lime, Cement, Plaster, Hair, Etc. 


GENERAL OFFICE: 


108 East Fourth St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Wholesale Warehouses at 
St. Paul, Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer 


R. 0. BROWN, 


J. WHARRY, 
Vice Pres. . 


Secretary. 





NORTH WESTERN FUEL CO., 
Coal Shippers. 


Wharves: Duluth, Wost Su: or, Washburn, 
mend { @reen Bay, waukee. 


General Office, Endicott Bld’g, St. PAUL, MINN. 





CRANE & ORDWAY CoO., 
ST. PAUL. , MINNEAPOLIS. DULUTH. 
Manufacturers IRON PIPE anp FITTINGS. 


Plumbers’, Steam Fitters’, Engineers’ Supplies. 
Pumps, Well Machinery, Belting and Hose, etc. 





T. L. BLOOD & CO., 
Manufacturers and Jobbers of 


PAIINIS 


And PAINTERS’ MATERIALS. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





PAR WELL, OZMUN, EIREK &CO., 


Importers and Wholesale 
Fiardware Joobpers 


Complete lines of Cutlery, Sporting Goods, Butchers’ 
Tools and Supplies. Send for catalogues. 


212, 215, 217, 219, 221 & 223 East 3p St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 








ST. PAUL FOUNDRY CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Architectural Iron Works. 


STEEL BEAMS CARRIED IN STOCK. 


Write for prices and designs of Columns, 


Works on Great Northern Railway. 
Office, Nos. 211 & 212 Manhattan Building. 


N. LEHNEN, Ph. D., 


Analytical and Technical Chemist. 


Office and Laboratory, No. 133 E. 5th st., St. Pau, Mrs» 
Personal attention given toall kinds of Assayine, 

Analyzing and Testing Ores, Food, Water, etc. Sampies 

by mail or express attended to promptly. Write for ter: 


i i et 











WILLARD 8. DENNIS, 


Importer & Jobber of Havana Cigars, 


Wholesale Dept.: 326 Jackson Street. 
Branches: Globe Building and Ryan Hotel. 


St. PAUL, MINN. 


OHIO COAL CO., 
Hard and Soft Coal. 


WHOLESALE ONLY. 
Docks: Duluth, West Superior, Ashland. 


General Office: Pioneer Press Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
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‘The Best NORTH DAKOTA COAL. 
MHE LEHIGH > 
| (- AL MINING 


pest 


OF LEHIGH, NORTH DAKOTA, 


Are prepared to fill all orders for coal on short 
notice from their 


TWENTY-SIX FOOT VEIN 
of Clean, Solid LIGNITE COAL. 


This fuel has become the standard domestic 
and steam coal of North Dakota. Scientific 
tests show it to contain less ash than any other 
coal in the world. The percentage of ash is less 
than four, while anthracite contains six per 
cent. Former objections on account of the large 
amountof volatile matter are completely obvi- 
ated by the new stoves which burn the gas as 
wellas the solid part of the fuel, making this 
the most economical fuel known. 

We have agencies atevery station on the N. P. 
road and its branches in N. Dak. Our coal issold 
at all yards of the Gull River Lumber Co. and 
the Beidler-Robinson Lumber Co.. and also at 
the elevators of the James Johns Elevator Co. | 


THE LEHIGH A.C. McGivuivray, Pres't. 
EARL D. FLEMING, Vice Pres’ t. 


COAL MINING R. E. FLEMiNo, Secretary. 
COMPANY. ALEX. MONTAGUE, Treasurer. 

















Bind . Directions: 
Your Place 
Magazines the 

with Magazines 
Our in the binder 
Handy Cover and 


Klip Snap the 


Binder. 
You can do it in ten seconds. 


We will send you a handsome Cloth 
Cover lettered in gold, with set of 
Klips and Klip Keys, for 50 cents. 
Save your Magazines. 
They make a handsome 
and valuable volume. 


WEAK MEN 


If suffering from Lost Manhood, Nervous 

Debility, Lackof Vigor, Emissions, and 

Effects of Seif Abuse enclose stamp and 
we will send ) 


MEDICINE wi wy, FREE 


specially prepared i wr your individual case ts you nothing to 
try our remedies. We send treatment Free to ot ve weean a _ 
'HYSICIANS’ INSTITUTE, 175x,Masonic Temple, Chicago, 1 


c i} ELECTRIC TELEPHONE 


5 
E 3 Sold ontright, no rent, no royalty. Adapted 
toc ity, Village or Country. Needed in every 
|| home, shop, store and office. Greatest conven- 
1] ience and best selier on earth. 
j Ni Ageuse make from $5 to $50 per day. 
One in a :esidence means a sale to all the 
neighbors. Fine instruments, no toys, works 
anywhere, any distance Complete, ready for 
use when shipy ed. Can be put up by any one, 
never ont of order, no ae last= a life 
wee: Warranted. A m maker. Write 


W. P. Harrison & Co., Clerk 10, Columbus, 0 





Klip on. 


































f “Yj, This box contains assorted Cut Flowers 
YW specially arranged for out-of-town trade 





y Uy You pay the Manat 
L Express, 25¢. For $1 cash with order. 


Z A 2 >» 
Op L.L. Mas & Co.. Florists, >! I aul, 
Y Minn. 








Aymens 908s i em 


Read what this box contains: 2 yellow roses, 1 light 
pink rose, 1 dark velvety red. 1 cream white rose, 
4 Roman hyacinths, 4 carnations, 2 mignonette, 3 
tulips, smilax. The contents of this box at regular 
prices will amount to $2. We will, however, upon the 
receipt of $1.25, express prepaid, to any address. 


L.L. MAY & CO., Florists, 23 W.5th St. 





Our Unparalelled Offer for the next 30 Days. 


WE WILL GIVE ABSOLUTELY FREE 


FIVE SHARES OF STOCK, PAR VALUE $5. 


To introduce our HOT SPRINGS COMPLEXION 
TOILET SOAP. we will give. absolutely free, five shares, 

ar value, $5.00. fully paid up and NON-ASSESSABLE of 
(HE BEACON HILL MINING AND TUNNEL COMPANY, 
located at CRIPPLE CREEK, COLORADO. These shares 
are of the preferred siock and bear five per cent inter- 
est besides the regular dividends. 

We will send thirty-six cakes of Hot Springs Com- 
plexioa Toilet Soap together with five shares of stock 
free on receipt of only $3.60. Now remember this offer 
is good only for the next thirty days. 

Any one doubting the quality and purity of our soap 
send fifteen cents for sample cake. Big money for Agts 

HOWARD & SIEBERT, 
Room 518 Temple Court Bld’g, 225 Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


FROM MIDLAND LAKES T¢ 
WESTERN OCEAN. 


This attractive publication 
contains nearly 100 Northwest- 
ern views along the line of the 
Great Northern Railway, singly 
or arranged in groups, etched 
from photographs, ornament- 
ally embellished, and accompa- 
nied by descriptive matter and 
characteristic initials beauti- 
fully printed in colors, alto 
gether forming one of the most elegant books of the 
kind ever issued. Itis equal to art books which sell 
for a dollar or more and contain very much less gene- 
ral information and beauty. Sent for 10 centsin post- 
age by F. 1. WHITNEY,G. P. & T. A., St. PAUL, MINN, 


Game Heads, Animals, 
Birds, Fur Rugs, etc. 
PREPARED AND MOUNTED TO ORDER. 


J. D. ALLEN, 
MANDAN, N. D 





tne = ree. Wr ut 

as we sha ts ple 

THE NATIONAL Mm: F'G 
& IMPORTINC CO., 

334 Dearterr St Chicago, i. 








ad | That the Buffet-Smoking Library Coach on 
“ the North-Western Limited between St. 
Think Paul, Minneapolis and Chicago is the great- 
Very est institution in modern railway travel I 
ever ran across—or rather rode in—and I 
Hard have traveled a few miles myself since | was 
able goitalone. That coach means solid comfort toa 
fellow and makes a long journey a delightfully short 
one. By allodds it isthe best feature of the best train 
I ever rode on.— The Globe, St. Paw. 





WEAK MA 


CURE YOURSELF 
IN TWO WEEKS, 


¥ *“ uy waste time, money and health with “doctors” wonderful “cure- 
alls,” ecifics, etc., when I will send you FREE the prescription 


and fui 


for NERVOUS WEAKNESS, LOST } 

POTENCY inetd or young men. Cures in TWO WEEKS. Isend 

this information and prescription absolutely FREE, and there is no 

humbug ‘or advertising catch about it. Any druggist can put it up for 
you as everything is plain and simple. Ali I ask in return is that you will buy a small quantity of the 
remedy itself of me, all ready for use, phat cto lease enous x this. All letters sent sealed. 


cae . 


ORD xA ‘0, Albion, Mich, 











Competent Help Needed. 


One of the chief difficulties in the wav of suc- 
cessful farming as it is usually conducted on our 
over-large Western farms is the incompetency of 
the hired help; hence the necessity of apprentice- 
ship in the hand work of the farm. A knowledge 
of all science and philosophy and history will not 
take the place of this skill, which rises above 
everything else in importance, whether upon the 
small garden where one does all his own work, 
or upon the great farm employing hundreds of 
laborers and great capital.— Montana Stockman 
and Farmer. 


The Best Paid Author. 

Rudyard Kipling’s seven words for $1, said to 
be the highest price paid any literary man of our 
times, reads very small in comparison with what 
was paid Judge Paxton for a literary article. 
Until McLeod came on the scene the Reading 
Railroad had used an old sign at the crossings, 
‘*‘Beware of the engine and cars,” with a mass of 
further instructions in small print. In some suits 
fur damages it was claimed that the warnings 
were not ciear. McLeod went to Judge Paxton, 
who composed this admirable notice: ‘Railroad 
crossing—Stop! Look and Listen!” For this little 
composition he received the modest sum of $4,780 
or over $796.66 a word. When it comes to emol- 
uments the poets are not in it with lawyers. 
Springfield Republican. 


Funny, but Not nay the Farmer. 


A farmer from Sauk Prairie, Wis., was at Bar- 
aboo the other day and while in town bought a 
suit of clothes, placed the bundle on the seat be- 
side him and started for home, says the Baraboo 
News. It was getting quite dark when he reached 
the river bridge and the idea struck him that it 
would be a great surprise to discard his old 
clothes and go home ina new suit. He pulled 
off his vld clothes and threw them into the river, 
a piece ata time. When he had nothing on but 
a shirt he reached for the package, but it was no 
longer in the wagon. The night was coldand he 
went home at a two-forty gait. He surprised his 
family completely, and the next morning when 
he went out and found the package hanging to 
the brake on his wagon he was somewhat sur- 
prised himself. 


Montana’s New Railroad. 

The opening of spring will undoubtedly see a 
big rush of travel over the new Burlington ex- 
tension into Montana. A gentleman who has 
just come over the road from Omaha to Billings 
says: ‘The extension is in excellent condition. 
[ never rode over a finer piece of track. Their 
rolling stock is good and good time ismade. The 
scenery along the new route is very similar to 
that seen along the other transcontinental roads. 
The extension passes through Fort Custer on the 
Big Horn River near where the famous Custer 
massacre took place, which is one of the great 
historical attractions Of the country, and which 
will undoubtedly cause many people to take a 
trip by that route.’’ The terminus is fortunately 
in the great Yellowstone Valley,one of the richest 
agricultural and stock regions of Montana, and 
this section of the State should get a large influx 
of immigration the coming season. If the road 
pushes on into Meagher County next spring, 
other rich valleys will be opened up. The Bur- 
lington is going to be a great factor in the build- 
ing up of the State.— Helena Independent. 
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ABOUT WINES.—Champagne ought to be 
cheaper. In the cellars of the Marne district in 
France there are now stored 150,000,000 bottles of 
the sparkling fluid, enough to supply the whole 
world for six years. This does not include vin- 
tage of 1894, nor all the sparkling wine of France. 





HIGHEST PEAK IN NORTH AMERICA.—The 
last number of the Bulletin of the American Geo- 
graphical Society announces that the recent 
study of the observations on mountain summits 
in the neighborhood of Mount St. Elias shows 
that Mount Logan is the loftiest peak in North 
America, with a height of 19,500 feet, thus being 
1,200 feet higher than Orizaba and 1,500 feet 
higher than Mount St. Elias. 





A TOWN ON THE YUKON.—Civilization is rap- 
idly advancing in the Yukon region. Forty- 
Mile City is the largest camp and contains nine- 
ty-eight buildings, including miners’ cabins, two 
large stores, one music hall, five saloons, one 
billiard parlor, one tin shop, two blacksmith 
shops, two assay offices, a mission church and one 
shoemaker. Provisions of all descriptions and 
clothing are sold at very reasonable prices. Can- 
adian rye, British Columbia rum and high-pres- 
sure brandy are selling at the reduced rates of 
four bits a glass, $8 a bottle, or $36 a gallon. This 
reduction is owing to the large quantities now in 
transit to Forty-Mile Creek. 





Bic TREES.—The largest cedar tree ever felled 
in Northwestern Washington was felled by Rob- 
ert DeLancy last month, near J. P. Chilberg’s 
place, half a mile east of Burlington. The tree 
is perfectly sound with the exception of a heart 
rot of about three feet in circumference. The tree 
measures, where cut from the stump ten feet 
above the surface of the ground, fourteen feet 
and two inches, and is perfectly sound. It was 
felled to saw into shingle bolts, and will make 
300,000 shingle bolts, worth when manufactured 
into shingles, about $500. J.W. Heron, a Wish- 
kah River logger, cut what he says is the largest 
spruce ever cut in this or any other country. It 
grew on the ranch of Jack Wilson, about a mile 
above Grand Forks, was eight feet through at the 
butt, and 176 feet to the first limb and without a 
knot, and scaled 19,890 feet. 





BICYCLE POWER.—An inquirer writes to the 
Scientific American: ‘‘A man can walk 33 miles 
in a day and be very much fatigued at night. 
The same man, if he be an expert, can on a bi- 
cycle run 100 miles in the same time. Where 
does the extra power come from which increases 
his speed threetimes? In the last case he carries 
his own weight and the additional weight of the 
bicycle.”” That paper’s reply was: The waysand 
means of converting power into speed through 
mechanical devices do not show that extra power 
is developed through such contrivances. In fact, 
there is probably far greater muscular power ex- 
pended in running a bicycle 100 miles in 10 hours 
than in walking 33 miles in the same time. The 
method of applying power for any special pur- 
pose is a form of conservation of the force for the 
best results, and when ‘applied for speed alone is 
wonderfully illustrated in the various ways of at- 
taining it in animals designed for speed and in 
the flight of birds. Man was not built in nature 
for speed, but by his genius converts hisstrength 
into speed on the best mechanical principles. 

















St. Meary’s Etall, 


POR YOUNG LADIES, | 
Faribault, Minnesota. 50 miles south of St. Paul. 


Began its 29th year September 19th. 


Miss ELLA F. LAWRENCE, Principal. 
Rt. Rev. H. W. WHIPPLE, p.p, 11 b., Rector. 


Scientific and Classical Courses. Prepares for Wellesley. 


THE BEST HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


TAN PILE JIM; or, A Yankee Waif Among the Bluenoses. 





A bright. wholesome, interesting and instructive story. 
scenes of forest, stream, incident and adventure. 
PRICE 


¢ Size of book 7'ox%in. 9 illustrations. Unique 
Unexcelled asa gift for boys, girls, teachers and parents. 
SILK CLOTH, GOLD EMBOSSED, ELABORATE DESIGN, GILT TOP, $1. BOARDS, LITHOGRAPHED IN COLORS, 50c 


W. H. THOMES’ BOOES of Adventures on Land and Sea. 


Ten volumes, averaging nearly 500 p: ae s each, illustrated and well bound. 


These thrilling stories are high- 
classed and full of information. PRICI 


SILK CLOTH, GILT TOP, $1.00 PER VOLUME. 


VEST POCKET WEBSTER PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY. 


The most complete language instructor on the market. PRICE- 


LEATHER, FULL GILT, INDEXED, 50c. CLOTH, INDEXED, 25c. 


Do not be deceived, get the best. RUSSIA 





EDISON’S HANDY ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


REVISED AND PERFECTED UP TO DATE. 520 pages. 2,000 subjects. 1,000,000 facts. 
locating every country in the world. The Tartrr Laws com ee side by side. 
500,000 sold. Bound in the best and most durable manner. PRICK—Stirr cLota, 50c, 


50 pages of colored maps 
A marvel of completeness. 
LIMP CLOTH, 2c. 


BEAUTIFUL SCENES OF THE WHITE CITY. 


FAREWELL EDITION. Size 11xt3', in. 240 0f the most characteristic views covering the entire Columbia 
Exposition and famous Midway Plaisance. Lost opportunities never return. No more appropriate gift in all 
the range of Holiday Books. Full description under each scene. A complete history of the great Fair. These 
pictures are from new and original copper-plate half-tones. Former price, $5.00. Substantially bound in silk 
cloth, elaborate design, now closing out at $1.25; in strong paper covers, 75 cents. 


Above books for sale everywhere. Sent prepaid on receipt of price. Agents wanted. 


LAIRD & LEE, Publishers, 263 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


CARLETON COLLEGE, 


Northfield, Minn. 





Full Classical, Literary and Scientific courses. Wide 
range of electives. Post-graduate work. Special fa- 
cilities for study in Pure Mathematics and Astronomy 
at the Observatory. 


THE ACADEMY 
fits for college and teaches English branches. 
Certificates from the State High School Board or 
from approved high schools and academies will be 
accepted. 
School of Music Fully Equipped. 


Open to students of eithersex. Expenses very low. 
For catalogue and circulars address CINCINNATI, 


Jas. W. Strona, President. AND 
— | WASHINGTON. 


CEARBART'S FAMILY KNITTER. 


Knits a stocking he ~ and toe in 


1G FOUR 
EST LINE 


BETWEEN 
CHICAGO, 
INDIANAPOLIS, 





“Finest Trains 
in America,” 










ten minutes. Knits everything 
required in the house ehe ld from 
homespun or factory, wool or cot- 

@ ton yarns. Most practical halter Dh) ~ 
the market. A child can operate it. 


STRONG, DURABLE, 
SIMPLE, RAPID. 

Satisfaction guaranteed, Agents 

tage Fo ne a and sam- 


E. O. MCCORMICK, D. B. MARTIN, 
Passenger Traffic M’g’r. Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Agt. 
OINCINNATI. 
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Lie hee dete) denice lee 


For Fruit Growing, Hop Raising and General Farming in the 
“Sunnyside Country” of the 


FERTILE BEAUTIFUL YAKIMA VALLEY 


In the New State of Washington. 























VIEW ON SUNNYSIDE CANAL, YAKIMA COUNTY, WASHINGTON. 


The Northern Pacific, Yakima and Kittitas Irrigation Company has constructed a canal 60 miles long, with a depth 
of 8 feet, a width at the bottom of 30 feet and a width at the top of the banks of 621% feet. It covers 80,000 acres 
of valley land nowhere surpassed for fertility on the globe. The water is taken from the Yakima River and the 
supply is abundant for all possible demands. The solidity of construction in the dam, headgates and canal insures a 
regular and permanent supply of water and is a safeguard against breaks and other accidents. 


Climate _ The summer climate of the Yakima Valley resembles that of the California valleys, in the length of the growing season, the 

* number of sunny days, the absence of late spring frosts and early fall frosts and the immunity from destructive storms. The 

winters are short and not at all severe. 

Soil __The soil of the valley is a rich brown loam and is of phenomenal depth. In places where a vertical surface has been exposed along the 

* brink of the second bench, the depth is over eighty feet, and the soil at the bottom is just as rich as that near the top. 

Produ ctions _ This is beyond question the best fruit country in the United States for the raising of apples, grapes, pears, peaches, 
* apricots, plums, prunes, berries and melons. It is also a better hop country than the famous hop valleys on Puget Sound, 

for the reason that the hop louse cannot endure the summer heats and dies before doing any damage to the vines. Old hop yards in the neighborhood 

of the town of North Yakima have given large and almost uniform yields for ten years. Alfalfa is the forage crop and yields five or six crops a year. 

Garden vegetables give enormous returns and are profitably grown for the markets of Tacoma and Seattle. 

4 1 All the lands under the Sunnyside Canal lie within a few miles of 
Special Advantages for Fruit Culture.—inine on the main line of the Northern Pacific Railroad; refrig- 
erator cars are furnished and fresh fruit can be put in good condition into the Sound cities on the west, and Spokane on the east, and can be sold in 
poy aaa with California fruit in all the mining towns and camps of Montana and Idaho, in the towns of North Dakota, South Dakota and Manitoba 
and in the cities of St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Superior and Chicago. The Washington growers will monopolize these markets as soon as they 
can supply them, for the reason that Washington fruit is much better flavored than that of California. 

A settler who cultivates well, in fruit,vegetables and alfalfa, ten acres of this wonderfully productive Yakima 
Ten Acres Enou h.—Faiey soil, will have all the land he can attend to and will make a good support fora family. With twenty 
acres he can make a net income of from two to three thousand dollars a year. 
; 5 Mi Irrigation makes the farmer independent of the weather. He applies just the right amount of 
Farming by Irrig atiONn.—ncisure to his land to secure the largest possible crop returns. No failure of crop is possible. The 
process is not laborious or expensive. The water is turned on the land two or three times during the growing season. 


TERMS OF SALE: 


The land: of the Northe: .. Pacific, Yakima and Kittitas Irrigation Company are sold with a perpetual water right guaranteeing an ample supply o 
water for all crops. P..ices range from $45 to 865 anacre. One-fifth of the oy one price is payable in cash on the signing of the contract. The 
second popes is not due for two years. Thus the settler has time to make his improvements and realize on his first crop before being called on for 
the next installment on his land. The remaining payments run through four years. One good m4 will pay for the land. The company prefers to 
sell to actual settlers only in order that the country may be densely settled and brought under a high state of cultivation as rapidly as possible. 

For maps, pamphlets and further particulars, address 


NORTHERN PACIFIC, YAKIMA & KITTITAS IRRIGATION CO., Tacoma, Wash. 
Or, WALTER N. GRANGER, General Manager, Zillah, Wash. , 
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A LUCKY LAWYER 
An Austin lawyer caught a tramp in his office steal- 
ng some law books, which the latter intended to 
pawn Se ng the intruder by the collar, the lawyer 
exclaimed You scoundrel, I'll have you tried and 
sent to the penitentiary 
Let go my neck, co'onel. If you are going to have 
me tried, IT reckon I had better engage you to defend 
me, as you have the luck to be on hand 
PRONOUNCING A WORD 
A professor objected to the pronunciation of the 
word “wound” as if it were spelled “woond” and his 
students used to hunt for chances to make him ex 


a student 


plain his objections. One day he stopped 
who was reading to the class, and said ‘Hlow do you 
pronounce that word ‘Woond, sit " The professor 
looked ugly, and said ‘IT have never foond any 
groond for giving it that soond. Go on.’ 
SHE REQUIRED PAYMENT, 
Mr. Sala tells a characteristic anecdote about a 
French laundress 
During the Paris Exhibition of 1878 he had lost a 
shirt, or something equally important 
The blanchisseuse protested her innocence, and, in 
spite of all that was said, the article was not forth 
coming; it only remained to pay the bill 
In it the missing shirt stood charged among the 
tems 
The charge was objected to; but the washerwoman 
shifted her ground to meet the new attack 
All | know is onsieur, that | washed the thing 
before | lost it London Spare Moments 





ONTO HIS JOB 


The barber has just finished a hair-raising story 


about medical college life, and operations are thereby 
greatly facilitated 


ONE LITTLE TYPE 


Anderson editor was writing 
up a local theatrical entertainment and he wanted to 


An exchange says an 


be particularly nice about it, so mentioned the names 
of several of the first young ladies of the town and 
wrote “they all filled their parts to perfection.” Then 
he went home to quietly pray for forgiveness for the 
lies he had told. The printers went on with their 


all editors and 
paper was delivered to its 
it was found they had put an ‘‘n" in the place 
word “parts.” The girls all have big 
and the editor is hiding in a big swamp that 
is full of ravenous animals and poisonous serpents. 


diabolical conspiracy to drive insane, 


when the appeared and 


patrons ¥ 
of the “r 


brothers 


in the 





HAD TO DECLINE. 
The Philadelphia Record tells an amusing story ofa 
West Walnut Street young woman who, having read 


strange talesabout slumming in London, determined 





to visit Philadelphia’s own very tough slum district 
and see what life there was like. As a sort of pre 
liminary she supplied herself with a number of tracts, 
a vague idea that the benighted residents 
there were in need of spiritual instruction. Boarding 
a Seventh Street car she got off at Bainbridge, and to 
the first man she saw, who was leaning idly againsta 
lamppost, she very politely handed one of the tracts. 
He took it good-naturedly, and after glancing atit 
with the smiling remark that he wasa 
married man. Greatly mystified by this expression 
see looked at the tract and saw that it was entitled, 
‘Abide She took the next car home, 


having 


returned it 


with me 


NP, 
ry 


1OWA RAIN MAKERS. 

The gullibility of the public was demonstrated the 
other day at Glenwood, Iowa. Two young men took a 
big sausage stuffing machine and rigged it upon a box 
at a corner of a square and inscribed on a card: “Rain 
making machine. Rain guaranteed in five days or 
money refunded.” A lot of firecrackers were fired oc- 
casionally, and a person on top of a store building 
threw a shower from a sprayer. A big crowd collected 
and farmers subscribed to the amount of $150, some 
putting down their names for $15, and a few standing 


ready to put up the cash. The joke afforded con- 
siderable amusement—to those in the secret. 

se 

Tie 


THE GAS HAD HAIR ON IT. 

For several days the city clerk and his deputies and 
the officials in the room of the board of public works 
have been complaining bitterly about a bad odor that 
seemed to come up through the floor. As the odor 
faint and sick at heart and gave them 
headaches they sent for Plumbing Inspector Brown, 
through whose knowledge of “smells” they hoped to 
obtain relief. Mr. Brown, when he entered the room, 
snuffed around for a minute and then said: 

“Itis gas. Yes, illuminating gas. You had better 
send for a plumber and have him plug up the leak.” 

The man of knowledge departed and the plumber 
came. Heexamined the gas pipes and then averred 
that it was sewer gas. He went underneath the build- 
ing and sticking his nose intoa hole in the flooring 
was almost overcome by the odor. He ripped up the 
flooring and triumphantly extradited a cat that was 
in an exceedingly undesirable condition. He conveyed 
it tenderly to a burying ground and Commissioner 
Jackson gave utterance to a great sigh of relief. 

“The gas had hair on it,” he said.—Seattle Press-Times. 


made them 


se 
TT 
HE TOOK THE POOL. 


A comedian who had been engaged to entertain a 
family party proposed, at the conclusion of the per- 
formance, a little game of hisown. Each of the com- 
pany, himself included, was to stake a shilling, and 
the pool would be taken by the 
the most of the articles which he 
would inquire for 

On his assurance that he would take no mean ad- 
vantage, but run the risk as the rest, all the 
members of the-party consented, and between twenty 
and thirty shillings were soon laid on the table. 

The comedian added his shilling to the pile witha 
cunning smile,and then said: “Now, which of you 
ladies and gentlemen happens to have the greatest 
number of false teeth!” 

Deathlike stillness for the space of one minute, then 
a burst of laughter, both hearty and in some cases 
forced. 

“Il have three 
more?” 

The comedian took the pool. 


person who possessed 
(the comedian) 


same 


continued the comedian; “who has 


Spare Moments. 


LEGISLATION NEEDED. 

The following is related of an Irish wag, and from 
the incidents that follow it is presumable that he was 
very closely identified with the dry goods business or 
the making out of election returns. After marriage 
it was agreed between himself and spouse that he 
should name all the twins their union should be 
favored with, and when in due time at the first birth 
him with twin daughters, his wife 
inquired what he would name them. To which he re- 
plied: “Kate and Duplicate;” which delighted the 
mother, whose name was Kate. The twins prospered 
and grew, and in the lapse of months the mother pre- 
sented him witha pair of brothers. When they were 
to be named the wife asked her lord what he would 
name them, to which he replied: “Peter and Repeater.” 
Andas Peter was the Christian name of her spouse the 
wife was again satisfied. Kate and Peter and Dupli- 
cate and Repeater flourished as pairs,and when the 
brothers had just begun to toddle, the husband and 
father was surprised and nota little vexed to be 
called upon to namea second pair of boys. He was 
equal to the occasion, and named one Max and the other 
Climax, and to an inquiry by Kate as to the signifi- 
cance of the latter one he replied: “It is overproduc- 


she presented 


tion, and must be stopped.”—JN. ¥. Dry Goods Reporter. 





-§ BUY THE O- 
LIGHT RUNNING 





THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 


Send TEN cents to 28 Union Sq., N. Y., 
for our prize game, “* Blind Luck,” and 
win a New Home Sewing Machine. 


The New Home Sewin ing Machine . 


on en ened es 


pr sh mn 
wher —. —_ 


4,64 





or 
° ILL. 3 aa, 


rou FOR SALE BY 
W. F. ELWESS, 687 Wabasha St., st. Paul, Minn. 


On en 





, IN THE SELECTION OF 


A CHOICE CIFT 


or of an addition to one’s library, elegance 
and usefulness will be found combined in 


WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


Successor of the 
** Unabridged.’’ 








Standard of the 
U.S. Gov’t Print- 
ing Office, the U.S. 
Supreme Court and 
of nearly all the 
Schoolbooks. 

Warmly com- @ 
mended by every 
State Superintend- 
ent of Schools, and 
other Educators al- 
most without num- 
ber. 


President writes: 








“For 


A College 
“ease with which the eye finds the 


“word sought, for accuracy of defini- 
“tion, for effective methods in indi- 
“eating pronunciation, for terse yet 
“ comprehensive -statements of facts, 
“and for practical use as a working ¢ 
“ dictionary,‘ Webster's International’ 
“excels any other single volume.” 

The One Great Standard Authority, 

. So writes Hon. D. J. brewer, Justice U. 8. 

Supreme Court. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., yw gues ‘ 
Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 


» ag~ Send to the publishers for free pamphlet. 
@ @g~ Do not buy cheap reprints of ancient editions. : 




















14 KARAT 


GOLD PLATE 


€UT THIS OUT and send it to us 
with your name and address and we 
will send you this watch by express 
forexamination. A Guarantee 
For 5 Years and chain and 
charm sent with it. You ex- 
amine it and if you think it 
a bargain pay our sample 
price, 82.50. and it is yours. 
It is beautifully engraved 
and warranted the best time- 
keeper in the World for the 
money and equa! in onpeer. 

ce to a genuine jolid 
Gold Watch. Write to-day, 
this offer will not appear 
again, 


THE NATIONAL MFG, 


& IMPORTING CO., 


= 334 DEARBORN STREET, 
Cuicaco, iit. 


Dialogues, Speakers, or as 
Club and Parlor. Cata 
T.S. DENISON, Pub onli 


vom 38 1 oes. 50 Sai St 
CARDS2e ees 
FREE WAVERFIELDPUB CO,CADIZ, OHIO 
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CLEVELAND WHEEL AND FOUNDRY WORKS, 


MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Car, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels; Railroad, Rolling Mill and Machinery 
Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and Turnouts; 
Also, Chilled Paced Railroad Frogs. 
Office, 20 Carter Street. 
Works, Corner Carter and Collins Sts. CLEVELAND, O. 





WG 


me CAB URER s< & ao 
Tae eanuFAORS FRED WEIRS [east Err’ 
IMPROVED RIGID& SPRING FROGS CROSSING) =| TRACK WORK 


SINGLEE. THREE THROW SPLIT SWITCHES, = FROGS.SWITCHES 


aa 


an 


>I 
| 





CTL 


EZ 


Penne FIXEDR AUTOMATIC SWITCH STANDS, STEEL E| ROSSINGS CURVES 


* b LCHA 
eee 5A, \y DIE FORMED RAIL BRACES, SWITCH FIXTURES.ETCEL RAL er < RS 


Sligo Rolling Mills, PHILLIPS, NIMICK & C0. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. MANUFACTURERS OF 
“SLIGO” Boiler Plate and Fire-Box Iron. 
“SLIGO” Bar, Band, Sheet and Angle Iron. 
“SLIGO” Stay Bolt Tron. 
Used by the principal railroads in the United States 
and warranted unexcelled 
= ‘CROWN" Stay, Bolt and Bar Iron. “TYRONE” brand 
of Bar, Sheet, Tank Plate and ANGLE IRON. 
Quality our specialty. 


WN idauis: 








Homogeneous Boiler Plates and Soft Sheet Steel. 

Z Boiler Heads and Fuel Holes Flanged to order by 
machinery 

Send for Price List 


H.C. MCNAIR, Northwestern Agent, - ~ - 326-328 Endicott Building, St. PauL, Minn. 








The ROBERT W. HUNT & CO.BuREAU OF INSPECTION, TESTS AND CONSULTATION. 


INSTRUCTION of Rails,, Fish Plates, Cars and other Railway Materials, Chemical and Physical Laboratories. 
ANALYsis of Ores, Irons, Steels and Oils. CONSULTATION on Iron and Steel Metallurgy and Construction. 
Principal Ofice, THE ROOKERY, CHICAGO. Branch Offices, Hamilton Building, PrrtsBURG; No. 328 Chestnut 
Street, PHILADELPHIA; No. 80 Broadway, NEw YORK. 
RoBeErt W. Hunt, M.Am. Soc. 0. E.,M.Am. Inst. M. E., M.Am. Soc. M. E., late Gen. Sup. Troy Steel and [ron Oo. 
Joun J. CONE, Engineer of Tests; A.W. F1ERO, Insp’g Engin’r; G.W.G. Ferris, 0. E.; James O. HALLSTED,O. E.; 
Wo. P.Gronau, C. E.; D. W. McNavuauer, 0. E.—Northwestern Agents for Riehle Bros. Testing Machines. 


THE JANNEY COUPLER 


For Freignt Cars, 
For Passenger Cars, 
For Locomotive Tenders. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE McCONWAY & TORLEY COMPANY, 
Pittsburgh. Pa. 




















MODEL 1894. 


32-20 38-40 






Ask to see the new 25-20. The only 25 calibre 44-40 
repeater on the market. Ask to see the rew 
TAKE DOWN. Made in all calibres and styles. 25-20 


THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn. 


Write for catalogues to 





WISCONSIN 
CENTRAL LINES. 


Every Day in the Week. 
Every Week in the Month, 
Every Month in the Year. 
All the Year Around. | 





| Double Daily Train Service | 
BETWEEN 
ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, 
AND 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE. 
AND 


All points in Eastern, Western, Northern 
and Central Wisconsin. 











For tickets, sleeping car reservations. time 
tables and full information, apply to agents of 
these lines, or agents of any railway in the 
U nited States or Canadian Provinces. 

JAS. C. POND, Gen. Pass. Agt 


‘MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Madison Avenue Hotel, 


Madison Ave. and 58th St., 
NEW YORK. 


$3 perdayand up. American Plan. 
Fire-proof and first-class in every particular. 


Two blocks from the Third and Sixth Avenue 
Elevated Railroads. 


The Madison and Fourth Avenue and Belt 
Line cars pass the door. 


H. M. CLARK, PROPRIETOR. 


Passenger elevator runs all night. 





THE MECHANICAL RUBBER CO., 
Successor to CHICAGO RUBBER WORKS, 
Manufacturers of 
Rubber Goods for Mechanical Purposes, Rubber Belting, 
Hose Packing, Tubing Valves, Mould Goods, etc. 


Orrice: 230 Randolph St., ’ CHICAGO. 
Factory: Grand Ave., Oor. Rockwell St., HICAGO. 


WESTERN BANE NOTE CoO., 


New Fire Proof Building, CHICAGO, 


or BONDS, 
ENGRAVERS & PRINTERS stocks, TickETs, 
PAY CHECKS 
and General Stationery. (Securities engraved by this 
company accepted for listing on N. Y. Stock Exchange 








CHICAGO BLUE PRIKT PAPER CO., 


Importers and Manufacturers c. 


Blue Process Paper. 


211 & 213 Randolph 8t., CHICAGO. 


OPIUM“ MORPHINE HABIT. 
DES. B.COLLING opie ses ore. 
ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE REMEDY 


Discovered in 1868. “‘THERIAKI” Book Free. 
Office 27, 78 Monroe Street, Cuicago, LJ 
P. O. Drawer 691. 
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THOMAS PROSSER & SON, 


15 Grold Street 


=z. 9600 o STREL TINK 


Established, 1831. Annual Capacity, 1,000, 





GEO. WESTINGHOUSE, Jr., 
President. 


T. W. WELSH, 
Superintendent. 


LSS WW SSITIIN GS EIOVUSES ATR BRAD SE 


On Locomotive Driving Wheels 
And on Steel Tired Wheels 
GIVE THE BEST RESULTS 
For Every Variety of Service. 





BALDWIN 


BURNHAM, 


LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, 


PHILADELPHIA, U. 8. A. 


WILLIAMS & CO., Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, 


Adapted to every variety of. service, and built accurately to Standard Gauges, and 
Templates. Like parts of different Engines of same class perfectly interchangeable, 
COMPOUND LOCOMOTIVES, 

Passenger and Freight Locomotives, Mine Locomotives, Narrow Gauge Locoe 
motives, Noiseless Motors and Steam Cars for Street Railways, etc. 
ALL WORK THOROUGHLY GUARANTEED. 





JOHN CALDWELL, 
Treasurer. 


WILMEBR DING, PA., U.S. A., 


Ww. W. CARD, 


H. H. WESTINGHOUS 
Secretary Gen. Manager. = 


co... 


Manufacturers of the Westinghouse Automatic Brake, Westinghouse Automatic Freight Brake, Westinghouse Locomotive Driver Brake. 


The “AUTOMATIC” bas 
des: and should the t 
them. FOLL INFORMATION FURNISHED ON 


The Automatic Freight Brake is essentially the same apparatus as the Automatic Brake for passenger cars, except that the various 
ally one piece of mechanism, and is sold at a very low price. The saving ir accidents, flat wheels, brakemen’s wages, and the inc 


pepay the cost of ita application within a very short time. 


itaelf to be the most efficient train and safety brake known. Its app 
separate, or a hose or Pipe, Ke rret appiies automatically. A GUARANTEE is given customers against LOss 


lication is INSTANTANEOUS; 


it can be operated from any car in if 
from PATENT SUITS on the pit 73. 


are so combined as to form 
speed possible with pertost antler wi 


The WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMATIC BRAKE is now in use on %,000 engines and 326,000 cars. This includes (with plain brakes) 232,0uU freight cars, which is about 28 per cent 
of the entire freight car equipment of this country, and about 80 per cent of these are engaged in interstate traffic, affording the opportunity of controlling the speed of trains 


by their use on railways over which they may pass. Orders have been received for 173,000 of the improved quick-action brakes since December, 1887. 


PETTIBONE, MULLIEEN &CO., Manufacturers, The Rookery, Chicago. 























Alkin’s Forged Steel Rail Braces. Perfection and Union Track Drills. Samson Head Chairs. 
Channel Split Switches. 


WILLIAM C. BAKER, 


Successor to 
THE BAKER HEATER Co., 
143 Liberty St.. NEW YORK. 


Inventor and Sole Manufacturer of 


FIRE PROOF BAKER CAR HEATER 


AND 


Six Other Different Styles. 


CHICAGO VARNISH CO., 


41 & 43 Dearborn Ave., Chicago, 


Railway, Carriage 
and Architectural 
VARNISHES OF HIGHEST GRADES. 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





IMPORTANT TO 


Railroad Managers & Master Mechanics 


SIBLEY’S 
PERFECTION VALVE OIL. 


Most perfect lubrication insured, and guaran- 
tee entire freedom from corrosion and honey- 
combing of Cylinders, and destruction of joints 
of Steam Chest by fatty acids. 


In exclusive use upon eighty railroads. Refer- 
ences furnished upon application. 


€ Make exclusive specialty of Valve and Signal 
Oils for railroad use. 


SIGNAL OIL WORKS, 


J. C. SIBLEY, Pres’ t, 
FRANKLIN, PA. 





MURPHY VARNISH CO., 


NEWARE, BOSTON, OLEVELAND, 
ST. LOUIS, CHICAGO. 


Send for our primer. It will give you valuable 
information on the subject of varnish. 


CLAMP 3”°x1%” 





“GiLNI1Vd 





Jenne Track Jacks. Moller Rail Benders. Crossings. 
Banner Switch Stands. 


| GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 


Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oils, the Standard 
Lubricating Oils of America. 


SAFETY, SPEED and ECONOMY are the results 
of the use of Galena Oils. Cold test 10 to 15 
below zero. These oils do not freeze in the 
coldest weather, while they are adapt- 
able to the hottest climates. 


In the use of Galena Oils there is entire freedom from 
bes anes, ensags when these are caused by mechanical 


The adoption of Galena Oils as standard railway lubri- 
cants by a majority of the leading railways of this coun- 
is an evidence of their superiority; while the fact 
that the same roads use these oils to-day that used them 
more than twenty years ago, is an evidence of their 
uniformity from year to year and year in and out. 
Galena Oilsare in exclusive use upon three continuous 
lines of railway from Boston and New York to the Pacific 
Coast, and upon one continuous from the City of 
Mexico to New York, thus their t- 


demonstrating 
ability to all tem and climates. Inasmuch as 
they ont caeney gum, these oils are not 
y 


We have in 

mechanical experts department, composed of - 
ful mechanics and railway men of eg A The 
SES Car Saga ee ES our patrons free 


Wealso furnish our patrons Sibley’s Perfection Valve 
use 


Oil, which is likewise in upon a majority of the lead- 
ing railways of this country. 


GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 
CHARLES MILLER, President, 


FRANELIN, PA. 
Chicago Branch Office: 
Pheonix Building, 138 Jackson St. 





Observer will not fail to notice that in each lar, 
section of our country some one particular rail- 


“A 


Clo its competitors. 


road will be found always a little inadvance of 
In the 
to the 


reat Northwest tihs 
orth-Western Line. 





enviable position belon 
_ Health-and Home, 


‘inneapolis. 
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OVERFLOW 





The New 


Nathan Injector 


POR LOCOMOTIVES. 


“Nathan” Sight Feed Lubricators 


Por Cylinders and Air Brakes. ‘ 


Steam Fire Extinguishers 


FOR SWITCHING AND YARD ENGINES. 


Boiler Washers, Rod and Guide Oil Cups, etc. 


NATHAN MANUFACTURING CO., 


92 and 94 Liberty St., NEW YORK. 








SALESROOMS: 


111 LIBERTY St., NEW YORK. 





Richardson’s Patent Encased Locomotive Valve. 


Compact and Durable. 


The Valve and Muffler have been adopted by many of the largest railroads and are 
giving entire satisfaction. 


Made in the following sizes: 214 inch, 2% inch, 3 inch. 
Sample Valve and Muffler will be sent on trial, subject to approval. 


THE CONSOLIDATED SAFETY VALVE CO., 
SOLE OWNERS AND PROPRIETOBS. 


WORKS: 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 





PITTSBURGH FORGE AND IRON COMPANY, 


GALVIN WELLS, Pres and Treas. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


F. E, RICHARDSON, Sec’y. 









MERCHANT IRON. 


General Forgings. 


Draw Bars, Links and Pins, Follower Fineee, Beteed Forgings, Arch Bars, Splice Bars, Track Bolts; Bridge Rods, 
with Plain or Upset Ends. sizes. 


Office: 10th Street, near Penn Ave., 


All 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 





CHAS. A. OTIS, C. B. HOLLAND, Managing Directors. 


The OTs Ssrteaam Co., Limited, 
Manufacturers of 
CAST STEEL, Boiler, Fire Box and Tank Plates, 
Steel Driving Truck, Tender, Car Axles and Forgings. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





THE W. S. TYLER WIRE WORKS CO., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Double «- Crimp - Mining - Cloths, 


From Brass, Copper, Steel and Iron Wire. 


Office Railings, Wire Guards and Wire Work of every 
description. 


National Tube Works Co.. 


(WORKS, BOSTON—McKEESPORT.) 


Manufacturers of 


Lap-Welded Wrought Iron Pipe 
and Boiler Tubes, 
Mack’s Injector, Cast and Malleable Iron Fittings, Brass 
Goods, Tools, etc. Gas and Steam Fitting Supplies. 


Cor. Clinton & Fulton Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cas. A. LAMB, Local Manager. 








PARKER RUSSELL 
Mining and Manufacturing Co., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FIRE BRICK, Locomotive Fire Box Tiles. 
Specialties in Fire Clay Goods. 





Designed by the Northern Pacific R. B. 








Pick and Shovel. 


The great trouble with the majority of pros- 
pectors is that they are afraid to use the pick and 
shovel. It takes plenty of hard work and good 
judgement to prospect for mineral. This thing 
of going to the mountainsand laying in camp and 
eating three meals a day and telling old-time 
stories about what was found in California forty- 
nine years ago, is only mythical gold hunting. 
It takes a brave heart and bull-dog determina- 
tion to get rich in the mining business and peo- 
ple who are not endowed with such character- 
istics had better leave mining alone.— Red Lodge 
( Mont.) New Idea. 


From Iceland to North Dakota. 


“Iceland is fast removing to the United States. 
That is the people are,” said A. B. Bruce. ‘“They 
are going to Dakota just as fast as they can. 
What started them there I do not know; but they 
cannot be blamed for leaving the island that is 
more like a burned out cinder than anything else. 
It used to be much more fertile than now, and 
the climate more equable. To those familiar 
with Iceland the change during the last decade 
is very marked. In North Dakota thousands of 
Icelanders can already be found, and a visit to 
their far-off Northern home will reveal the fact 
that there are few, if any, who do not contem- 
plate a departure to this country at an early 
day.”—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


And Yet Some People Don’t Believe in Luck. 


That good fortune is frequently forced upon 
men in spite of their own efforts, is proveninthe 
case of two Union Pacific firemen who wanted to 
strike but could not. They were the two young 
est men on the regular list, and when the strike 
was declared one found himself tied up at Ogden 
and the other at Milford. No opportunity was 
offered was offered either to refuse to go out, 
and each cursed his luck that he could not get a 
chance to strike. Each finally arrived in Salt 
Lake, and, finding the strike over, reported for 
duty and was advanced to the top of the list. 
The strike in which they were so anxious to par- 
ticipate and which, had they been able to do as 
they desired, would have lost them everything, 
was the means of placing these two men next in 
line of advancement as engineers.—Cheyenne Sun. 


What is It? 

L. W. Stacy, whoisin from the Powder River 
round-up, tells of the finding of the carcass of 
some extinct monster whose remains are as large 
and yet unlike the mastodon. In regard to the 
finding of the curio, Mr. Stacy says, it was on the 
east fork of the Powder River, and a number of 
men were out on a circle, when one of the party 
discovered an immense spinal column in the sand 
near by, the vertebre of which is equal in size to 
that of the mastodon. The head of the animal is 
gone, but there remains including the tail thirty 
feet of the vertebre and tail bones. It was at 
first supposed that the bones found were of some 
monster serpent but on closer examination it was 
found that it had legs buried in the ground tothe 
depth of seven feet; the fact that the tail meas- 
ures fourteen feet, and the remaining bones of 
the body sixteen feet, a number of which must 
be gone, does not answer to the description of the 
mastodon, and the only other extinct monster of 
the temperate zone is the Megatherium, which 
wé think this find is the remains of.— Yellowstone 
Journal. 
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Do you thinkSkinner can makea living it there 
Make al Why. he'd make a living a rock in 
he middle of the oes f there was another man or 
he 
I \ the road t vealth 
But hat we'd ‘ ive reveu 
I e sly path where we by stealt! 
( tickly ta ss the field 
Mi De Painteur rh tuff won't d t all, and 
vou will have to take it bacl It doesn't har ynize 
vith my complex 
New Cle nvir nely But, madar t harmon 
ed with the complexion you had when you selected 
@ % 
\ very small boy was trying to lead a big St. Bernard 
ip the avenue 
Whatare you going to do with that dog isked a 


ndly gentleman 
not till 


I can was thea 


I find out whut 


t make upmy mind nswer: 


the dog thinks o” doin’ weth me.’ 


He I came very near proposing to you the other 
night 
She I'n lad you didn't I'd miss your visits ever 
ich 
— 
| \ literary man who recently tried the power of the 
| human eye ona ferocious bull is recovering from his 
| wounds and bruises, but has lost all faith in such 
esmerism 
I notice an advertisement ina St. Paul paper which 
reads: “See Aladdin, laugh and forget your debts.” I 
know a number of people who must have seen Aladdin. 


Mrofton (N. D.) Record 


These is terrible hard times.” said Meandering Mike. 

You bet they replied Plodding Pete. “A feller 

can’t go nowhere lookin fur work nowadays without 
havin’ some offered hin 


I see seventy-year-old Browne has married a girl 
of seventeer What do you suppose will be the result 
of such a union—happiness 

No A guy widow Thomas Cat 

You're sweet enough to eat,’ he cried 
At which her heart turned cold 
For she was a missionary fair 
And he was a cannibal bold 
City Editor I understand the man whoruns the 
Puzzle department is writing a book.’ 
Managing Editor Ah? Something in his line?” 
oO. 1 Well, his subject is * Woman 
Old Fishermar You didn't fish long this morning.” 

Amateur tremulously Shar—sharks out th 
there 

Oh! Scared the fish. did tl 

I—1] didn't wait to see whether the fish were scared 

l t (iood News 

Ah he mused in ecstasy there is nothing more 
othing to the human mind than the sublime notes 
»f melody 

Hlow ‘bout bank notes?” asked a sordid bystander 
Miss Richgirl —Really, pa, it is cruel to ask George 
to wait until spring. He saysif our marriage is post- 
poned he'll die 

Old Gentleman Oh, well, U'll lend him enough to 
pay his board 


What was the two-headed girl saying to you just 
now isked the fat woman jealously. 

She wasn't 1ying anything to me,” said the living 
keletor She was just asking herself if her hats 
were on straight 


A four astonished her mother’s guests, 
not long since 
herself and 


that t 


year-old girl 
by calling atlention toa photograph 


showing parents in group, and 


Me ‘n’ 


a pretty 


announcing was papa ’n’ mamma, be- 


fore we Was married 


They say old Smith never subscribed fora news 


paper 
Never 
Where 
Blowin’ 


sne now? 


out the fas in some hotel! 

tter with Buglets, that he is putting 
first cockroach. 

that 
May flower 


What is the ma 
on such air 
He 


was baked in 


asked the 
discovered one of his ancestors 


yne of the 


has just 


minee pies,” re 


sponded the second cockroach 


Mr. Lowland (of Jersey)—Every affliction has some 
compensatin’ blessin’.” 

Son—*How about bein’ tarred and feathered?” 

Mr. Lowland—*Well, it would be a mighty good pro- 
tection agin’ musquitoes.”— New York Weekly. 


Ardluck was buried this afternoon.” 
the only successful 


‘Poor old 
‘Yes 


speculation he ever made.” 


ind I guess that is about 


Speculation?’ 


Sure. He gotin on the ground floor, didn’t he?” 
Editor—*You wish for a position as proofreader?” 
Applicant: “Yes,s 

Do you saddened the requirements of that re- 


sponsible position?” 
Perfectly. whenever you make any mistakes in 
paper, just blame 


word 


the ‘em on me, and I'll never say a 


Mother Kentucky Mountains)—“Gals, in 


h’'yah this minute!’ 


in cum 





Girls—“Oh, mammy, we jist want to stay in the road 
a little 
*Tain'’t safe! Cum in h’yah!” 
Oh, mam 
Git in h’yahl Thah cums a cong’essamn up the 
hill!” 





WEAK WOMEN 


and all mothers who are nursing 
babies derive great benefit from 
Scott's Emulsion. This prepara- 
tion serves-two purposes. It 
gives vital strength to mothers 
and also enriches their milk and 
thus makes their babies thrive. 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


is a constructive food that pro- 
motes the making of healthy 
tissue and bone. Itis a wonder- 
ful remedy for Emaciation, General 
Debility, Throat and Lung Complaints, 
Coughs, Colds, Anaemia, Scrofula and 
Wasting Diseases of Children. 


Send for Pam philet tts Emulsion. Free. 


Scott& Bowne, N.Y. All Druqgists. 60c. and $1, 


on S 


RUPTURE 


PERMANENTLY 


CURED “.:° 


PAY. 
Financial Reference :— 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 
We refer you to 


3,800 PATIENTS. 
No Detention from Business. 





No Operation. 


Written guarantee to absolute CurgE of all kinds of 
Rupture of either sex without use of knife, from one 


no matter how long standing. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


to five weeks, 
EXAMINATION FREE. 
THE O. E. MILLER CO. 


Suite 516 Cuaranty Loan Bidg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








-~ 
wenthe_ they same no ness, contain no poison 
fail. Sold b: pes Spee ee Partice 
fas feonlod’ dae WILCOX SPECIFIC ©0yy Fhilany Ire, 


ANSY PILLS! 


Sare AND SURE. SEND 4c. FOR“ WOMAN'S SAFE 
GUARD,’ Wiicox Speciric Co.,PHILA.,PA, 








oO M Ee Reeman’s Pennyroyal and Tansy Pills 
Never fail Always sure. Sealed $1.00 


Stevens & Gustavus, Sole U.S. Agents, 61 State St., Chicago, ILL, 


NEW YE’S : Jataracts, Scars or Films 
ABSORBED, Our home 
treatment CU RES Diseased Eyes or Lids when all 


others fail. ‘Hundreds convinced.’ Pamphlet fren, 
No Kisk. Address THE EYE, Glens Falls, N. 


THE DAVY ELECTRIC BELT 


IS THE BEST NERVE-TONIC 
IN THE WORLD. 

Its battery is powerful. but 
our new electrodes PREVENT 
blisters. 

This is a body battery ghat 
can be worn all day. 

CATALOGUE FREE. 
We guarantee that our 
ELECTRIC TRUSS 
will cure rupture. 

It isdoing so right along in 
spite of unbelief. Isn’t there 
anything new sates the sun? 

Is ieatbing and everybody false ? 
THE DAVY ELECTRIC BELT AND APPLIANCE CO., 


Cor. Washington & Hennipin Aves., Minneapolis, Minn. 


FREE 


To 


LADIES 
ONLY. 








A valuable book, entitled “SECRETS OF THE 
TOILET,” containing new receipts, sent 
FREE, explaining a new method of easily 
producing an exquisite complexion without 
paint, powders, or poisonous compounds; 
rational method of curingall skin diseases, 
improving the form, ete. Many ladies made 
beautiful by following directions contained 
in this book. Address, with 2 cent stam 
Bordeaux Toilet Co.. 182 Boylston St., Beston, 


Col 

















NORTHWESTERN HIDE & FUR COMPANY 
Dealers It 


CONSIGNMENTS 
SOLICITED. 


——= Qa 


Write us for our 
Monthly Market 
Repott. 


“SIN “100M “SDI 
DEER SKINS, ETC. 


409 8. E. Main St, 
MINNEAPOLIS. - MINN. 


How totrap. Whentotrap. 12 page pamphlet sent:free 
Mention this magazine. 





ASK FOR TICKETS VIA 











MINNEAPOLIS 
av? ST LOUIS RY 


BEST LINE 


st Louis 


HOT SPRINGS 
O71 a LOT (Le 
KANSAS CITY 
CALIFORNIA 


FOR LOW.RATES 
AND OTHER INFORMATION 
ADDRESS 
A.B.CUTTS 
ACTG. GEN. T. & P. AGT 
MINNEAPOLIS 





SNAP 
KLIP ON 
Used by the U. 8. 
Government, N. Y 
State Library. Yale, 
Covers to 


your papers, pam- 
phlets, and maga- { 
zines in ten seconds. 
etc. % per 100. Sample Gos mailed for 75¢ 
order P rice list ‘eon Addre 

213 H H. BALL AR D, PitTtsSFIELD, 


FIFTEEN DAYS, 

I will send FREE to any man the prescription, 
with full particulars,of anew and positive remedy. 
A sure cure for all weakness in youug or old men. 
Cures Lost Mandood,Nervous Weakness,Im- 
potdney in 15 days; disease never returns. Will 
also furnish remedies if desired. Corre spondence 


rivate. Address T. C. Bar - N 
x B. 674,Marshall, Mich. "* 2° 


Mass 








Contains complete maps of 
the United States, Minnesota 
and the two Dakotas, Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, show- 
ing post-offices to June 1, 1894, 
with every important geo- 

raphical and topographical 
eature brought down to date, 
and printed in the highest style 
of the map maker’s art. These 
ma — ! retail at 25 cts 
eac Interesting descriptive, 
historical and statistical in- 

formation appears with each map. Sent for 15 cents 
in stamps by F.I. WHITNEY, St. Pauw, Minn. 





Northern Pacific 


RAILROAD LANDS, 


ot een te 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Co. owns a large quantity of highly productive 
AGRICULTURAL AND GRAZING LANDS 


situated along its line in the States traversed by the Northern Pacific Railroad 
as follows: 

In Minnesota, - 

In North Dakota, " 

In Montana, 

In Northern Idaho, - 

In Washington and Oregon, - - 


AGGREGATING OVER 


Upwards of 1,250,000 Acres 
6,800,000 Acres 
17,450,000 Acres 
1,750,000 Acres 
9,375,000 Acres 


B3GB,BOCO,CCO Acres. 
CA EF ABRDIING LAIN DS. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company offers large areas of desirable AGRICULTURAL AND 
GRAZING LANDS at low prices, ranging chiefly FROM $1 TO $6 PER ACRE for the best 
Wheat Lands, the best diversified Farming Lands, the best Fruit and Hop-raising Lands, and 
the best Grazing Lands now open for settlement. 


These Lands are sold on jive years’ time, if desired, with interest at 7 per cent. 


When lands situated in Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana are purchased on five years’ time, 
one-sixth is required at time of purchase, and the balance in five equal annual payments, with interest at 
7 per cent. 

For prices and terms of sale of lands and town lots in Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana, 
Eastern Land District of the Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to 

. WM. WAUGH, Gen’! Land Ag’t, ST. PAUL, 


When lands situated in Washington, Idaho and Oregon are purchased on five years’ time, one-fifth 
cash is required at time of purchase. At the end of the first year the interest only on the unpaid 
amount is required. One-fifth of the principal and interest becomes due at the end of each of the 
next four years. Interest at 7 per cent per annum. 

rte f ieee and terms of sale of lands and town lots in Washington, Idaho and Oregon, Western 
Land istrict of the Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to 

PAUL SCHULZE, Gen’! Land Ag’t, TACOMA, WASH. 


TIMBER LANDS are sold for cash or by special agreement. 
In addition to the millions of acres of low-priced 


FREE GOVERNMENT LANDS. } lands for sale by the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., 


ON EASY TERMS, there are still larger areas of fertile GOVERNMENT LANDs, lying in alternate sections with the 
railroad lands open for entry, FREE OF COST, TO SETTLERS, UNDER THE HOMESTEAD AND OTHER 


LAND LAWS. 
sectional land maps, and describe the finest large bodies of desirable AGRICULTURAL 


° AND GRAZING LANDS now open for settlement in the United States. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company mail free toall applicants the following [ILLUSTRATED PUBLICATIONS 
CONTAINING VALUABLE MAPS, and describing Minnesota, North Dak oti 1, Montana, Idaho, Washington and 
Oregon. "Bhey describe the country, soil, climate and productions; the agricultural and grazing areas; the 
mineral districts and timber sections; the cities and towns; the free Government lands; the low-priced rail 
road lands for sale, and the natural ady antages which the six great Northwestern States. traversed by the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, offer to settlers. The publications contain a synopsis of the United States land 
laws, the terms of sale of railroad lands, rates of fare for settlers and freight rates for household goods and 
emigrant movabies. The publications are as follows: 


A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF NORTHERN MINNESOTA, showing the lands of Northern Pacific 

Railroad for sale in the district covered by the map. The :.eading matter describes the country, climate 
ral resources, the live stock interests, the fisheries, the 
advantages which Northern Minnesota offers for suc- 


MINN. 


WRITE FOR THE FOLLOWING ILLUSTRATED PUBLICATIONS: They contain 


soil and productions, the agricultural, timber and mine 

population and wealth, the educational facilities and the 

cess in diversified farming. 

A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
those taken up, and the railroad lands for sale and thos» sold in the district covered by the map. It con 

tains descriptive matter concerning the country, soil, clime te and productions, and the large areas of unsur- 

passed agricultural and pastoral lands adapted to diversified farming in connection with stock raising 

A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF EASTERN WASHINGTON AND NORTHERN IDAHO, showing 
the unoccupied and occupied Government lands, the sold and unsold railroad lands, with descriptive 

matter relating to this portion of the Northern Pacific country. This region contains large areas of fine agri 

cultural lands and grazing ranges, rich mineral districts and valuable bodies of timber. 

A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF WESTERN AND CENTRAL WASHINGTON, showing the unoccu 
pied and occ upied Government lands, the sold and unsold railroad lands, in Central and Western Wash 

timber regions, 


sh owing the Government lands open to settlers, and 


ington, including the Puget Sound section, with descriptive matter concerning the extensive 
miueral districts, and the agricultural and grazing lands. 
A MONTANA MAP, showing the Land Grant of the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., and the Governm_nt surveys 
in the district covered by the map, with descriptions of the country, its grazing ranges, mineral districts, 
forests, and agricultural sections. 
Ge” When writing for publications, include the names and ad¢resses of «equai . 


to them also. 
WRITE FOR PUBLICATIONS. 


FRE tive matter, and are mailed free of charge to all applicants. 
and the Northern Pacific country, address 


P. B. GROAT, 
General Emigration Agent, 


tances, and copies will be sent 


They are illustrated and contain valuable maps and descrip- 
For information relating so lan 


WM. H. PHIPPS, 
Land Commissioner, 


or 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 




















WALTER BAKER & CO. | 


GT, pure, wich crabe 
<& COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES == 
7 HIGHEST AWARDS 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


1 In Europe and America, 


th Chemicals lbyes are 





| 
| 


ed in ar of their prep t 
s BREAKFAST COCOA is at itely 
and costs less tha cent ¢ 


Their delic 
pure and soluble, a 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE 





ASK FOR | 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. | 
OLD SEAR 
| 


Gina GOODS 


THEY ARE THE BEST MADE. 





If Your Dealer Does Not Keep Them, 
Apply to the Manufacturers 


i 





FB 


98-100-102 East Seventh St., St. Paul. 
421 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis. 





| 
i 
| 
| 


OVERCOATS. 


In fine Fall and Winter Overcoats 
and Ulsters we show a larger stock 
than is carried by all the clothing 
houses in St. Paul put together. 

If you live outside St. Paul, send us 
your chest measure and length of 
arm, and we will send you an Over- 
coat or Ulster on approval. 

If you have not already received a 
copy of our new Fall and Winter 
Catalogue, send in your address and 
one will be forwarded, free of cost, by 
return mail. From this you can select 
the style and pattern you want. 

Prices range from $8 to 435 for 
either Overcoat or Ulster. 





7 y . 
BOWLB poly. CLS Trird 
& CO. i and 
a Robert. 
MAIL ORDER receive immediate attention. Goods 
shipped the same day order is re- 
ceived. Express charges paid on all cash orders of $20 
rover. Our new Lllustrated Fall and Winter Cata- 
logue free to any address 
2 Mention this magazine 


rates, 


Northern Pacific Railroad. 


TuHos. F. OAKES, 35 Wall St.. New York City, 
Henry ©. Payne, Milwaukee. Wis., 
Henry ©. Rousse, 4 Wall St. New York City 





Receivers 


FOR FULL INFORMATION in regard otto any 
particular section of the Northern Pacific Country, 
routes, tickets, time-tables etc., call on or 
address any of the following agents: 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL AGENTS. 


A D. Craruton, Asst. Genl. Pass. Agt., 121 First street, 
Portiand, Ore. 

B.N Austin, Asst Genl. Pass Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 

A L Crara, Asst Genl. Ticket Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 


| @ z Fircn, Genl. Eastern Agt.,319 Broadway, New York. 
|p 
| T. K Srarever. Gen) Agt., Pass. Dept , 638 Market street, 


FoGaRTy.Genl. Aet., 2108. Clark St.. Chicago, Lil. 


San Francisco. Cal 
A D. Epe@ar Geni. Agt, Cor. Main and Grand streets, 
Helena, Mont, 


| W.M. Tvory, Genl. Agt , Butte City, Mont. 


R.A Eva. Gen!. Agt., Duluth, Minn. 
H. Swinrorp, Genl. Agt., Depot Building, Water street. 
Winnipeg. Man. 





A. Tis LtnG. General Agent. Headquarters Building 625 | 


Pacific avenue, Tacoma. Wash. 
A. NaDEAU. Genl. Agt . Seattie, Wash. 
D Gress. Gen] Agt.. Spokane, Wash. 
Cc. Jackson, Asst. Gen Agt., West Superior Wis. 
G Boyp. Gen Agt. Wallace, Idaho 
E Srone, Ticket Agt.. 162 E. Third street, St. Paul. 
F McONBILL. Ticket Agt , 19 Nicollet Bik, Minneapolis. 
E Fosrer, Agt , Ashiand, Wis. 
E DONAVAN, City Ticket Agt., Duluth, Minn. 
J.C Roprnson, Tkt. Agt , Union Depot. Duluth, Minn. 


E. H. Forester, G. A. Freight Dept , 638 Market St., San | 


Francisco, Cal. 


| E M. Newsecrn, Commercial Agent, 15 State St., Boston, 


Mass. 


1J.B WicKkery, Commercial Aet., Pittaburgh, Pa. 


W. E. Beccuer, Contracting Frsight Agt., Toronto, Ont. 


DISTRICT PASSENGER AGENTS 
V.N. Mears 15 State street, Boston, M 


| Vv asa. 
; H. RoGers, Jx., 47 8. Third street, Philadelphia. Pa. 


.. L. BILLINGSL®A, 47 8. Third street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Taos. Henry. 1288t James street, Montreal, Canada. 
We G Mason, 44 Exchange atreet, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Jno E. Turner, 42 Jackeon Place, Ind:anapolis, Ind. 

W. H. WHITAKER, 153 Jefferson avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
P. KR. Nog., 13 N Broadway, St. Louis. Mo 

O. VANDERBILT 5/3 W. Locust street, Des Moines. lowa. 
.J Ferry, Room 32 Carew Bia’g, 5th and Vine streets, 


au 


Cincinnati. Ohio 
J. N Rosryson 99 Wisconsin street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
C. G. Lemvon. 210 South Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
T. 8. Party, Read House, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Cras E. Jonnson, Gereral Office, 8t. Paul, Minn. 
F O'NB&ILL. Portiand,. Ore 
E. L RAYBURN, Portiand, Ore. 


J. M. HANNAFORD, Generat Traffic Manager, St. Paul, Minn. 
CHAS. S. FEE. Gent. Pass. and Ticket Agt., St, Paul, Minn. 


JAMES P. ELMER, 
« Railway Specialties. = 


Metallic Brake Beams, Asphalt Car Roofs, 
Trojan Car Couplers, Iron Grain Doors, 
Freight Cars and Equipment. 


108 Endicott Arcade, - - ST. PAUL, MINN. 











67-71,.PARK PLACE. 
‘NEW YORK. 


OUR PROCESSES: 


Photo Tones direct from Photos. 

Photo Engravings from Line Copies. 

Relief Plates for Color Printing by our new 
method. .Printing of SOUVENIRS a specialty. 





GEORGE FULLER, 
Iron, Steel and Pipe, Railway Material, 


614 & 516 Endicott Bldg, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
NORTHWEST AGENT 


GRIFFIN WHEEL AND FOUNDRY COMPANY, 
. Chicago, Illinois. 
Manufacturers of 


Chilled Iron Car Wheels 


OF ALL SIZES. 





SAME AS Usep By NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 
Co. 


COLUMBIAN ENSPAYNSAN 
87709] PLYMOUTH PLACE, CHICAGO. 








Problems 


eolved rapidly and accurately by 
Comptometer. Saves 60 per cent oi 
time and entirely relieves nervous 
mental strain, “Adapted to all com 
mercial and scientific compu 
Every office should have one, 

Write for Pamphlet, 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., Chicage, 








W. F. PORTER & CO., 
STHAM HEAT. 


Refer to N. P.R.R. having heated new shopsat Tacoma 
and depot at Spokane, also numerous other 
buildings throughout Northwest. 


210 South 3d 8t., - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


CRESCENT COLOR CO., 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 


Manufacturers of 


Silver Seal House Paints, 
Gilt Edge White Lead, 
Gold Seal Carriage Paints, 
Brighton Floor Paints. 


Send for Color Cards, Catalogue and prices, 


We guarantee our Mixed Paints and White Lead to 
equai any on the market. 


Correspondence solicited. 








WYMAN, PARTRIDGE & CO., 


Wholesale DRY GOODS, 


And Manufacturers of Fine Shirts, 


Jean and Cassimere Pants, Overalls and Lumberman’s Wear. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





DO YOU ENOW that more money 
can be made on twenty acres of 


TA 


YAKIMA IRRIGATED LAND 


Than on the best 160 acres 
of any Eastern farm, 


¢ and with one-fifth of the labor? 
THIS IS A PACT of which abundant proof will be promptly furnished on application to 
E. PF. BENSON, North Yakima, Wasbington. 
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In addressing advertisers please mention this magazine. 
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